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NIRVANA 


“TO hear in oiild words, bmiihing hnhn, 

The xccrel of Ihe Woxilexs Calm, 

The eqnquHHc of cluoslrncd will, 

The Manter'f! comfort, 'Peace, he siill !’ 

1 ‘ 

To ,wtrch tear-hordered luN between 

Until eai-li wandering ,sonl, serene. 

Finds in Nireana of the ble,<!t 
i mother's arms, a lorer's breast. 

0 Unseen Presence ! Constant Power ! 

That comprehends oar little hour : 

Heeause Thou art, thoioih nneonfessed , 

H'/k’h Nature, faints, we feel Thee —Pest ! 

Thij Light, which is not Fun or Star, 

Hut clear as heaeenhj haloes are. 

Illumes the path our feel must tread, 

Thy pity folds us, quid, and dead. 

So, cradled in iminensitii. 

Troubled or still my eoiuh may be. 

What time in tranced diisl: I waif 
The turning of the Key of jFate ! 

-EDWIN ABNOLD 
in Seas and Lands 
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life 


.j.v we pans throuffh this Vak oj 'Fears, 

Those we toee leave us one hij one, 

And sorrows come fast with the fleeting years : 
mast face them all alone. 

;Ia' we pass through this Vale of Tears 
Serene CAmfidence have we none; 

H e are filled with trcmalous hopes and fears 
For things done, and left undone. 

J.S' We pass through this Vale of 'Tears 
For past errors we must atone, 

But each sad experience more endears 
'The Lord of the Lotus 'Throne. ^ 

;l.s‘ we pass through this Vale of Tears 
Thoughts of Him are, a henison ; 

Most lovely the Light that He found appears, 
'The purest that ever shone ! 

He has passed from the Vale of Tears 
But His words and His deeds Hoc on 

To guide all who live through the weary years 
To the Peace whence He has gone. 

Oeraldine E. Lyster 
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VESAK 1937 


HE festival we arc celebrating, today, 
is the greatest of our your. (Jur 
’ Christian friends celebrate the 
birth, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
their Jjoadcr on as many different days, 
but in our ease all is concentrated in this 
one great o(a‘asion — the Full-Mooii Day 
of Vesak — on which we commemorate at 
once tlm biith of our Lord, liis attaintnent 
of Buddhahood, and his de])artiire fi’om the 
world whose misery lie did so much to 
eleviate. No oth\r festival, therefore, can 
approach tliis in im})ortance, for no other 
day ha.s so influenced the destinies of man- 
kind. But for the glorious events of tins 
day the vast majority of us would be whirl- 
ing on helplessly and hopelessly to the cease- 
less round of human misery, of recurring 
births and deaths, without any knowledge 
of the only wuiy of escajxs or of the npble 
future that lies before us at the end of that 
way. Surely then it is right and weK that 
Buddhists all over the world should /com- 
bine in the joyous celebration of V^sak— 
that it should be a time when all differences 
are forgotten, all qufirrels are made, up — 
when scattered members of the family meet 
together once more, and with one heart join 
in laying their pure and lovely _flower- 
offerings on the holy shrines of the Great 
Teacher. 

TJie manner in which the festival has 
been celebrated in Ceylon injrecent years 
must be a kource of deep gratSication to all 


Buddhists. There were at one time those 
among our- countrymen who desj)airingly 
expressed the opinion that the reign of 
Buddhism in tliis island was past, bnt such 
pessimists would have been thoroughly un- 
deceived if they had lived to sec the out- 
burst of national rejoicing today. 

So on this day of triple significance with 
the joy which all true lovers of Buddhii^ 
luust feel slioiild he mingled some nieditai- 
tions on the rapid passage of time and tjtie 
method by which one can make the best 
use of it as it flies. And, as a child when 
he turns to a fresh page in his copybppK, 
le,av(.'s behind all the blots and hadly-form- 
cd letters of his cJirlicr work, and tries to 
keep the new page clean and free from 
error, so should wc who have lived to .turn 
ovqr this new leaf in the book of life, strive 
to avoid all tlui mistakes of the past and fill 
tliis page jit least with only the most ideally 
perfect character. Then, and then pnly, 
when it in its turn comes to be added to tije 
immeasurable pile of past leaves, shall vye 
be able to look back upon it with the cplm 
satisfaction of one \yho feels that he h.as 
^one his past. Only by such strict discip- 
line, only ,by spqh conquest qf self, only by 
such , steady perseverance, can .we .evpr 
fiope to attain the goal of all our elf arts,, 
far more tiian fulfilment of all pur exppe^- 
tipiis— -the ineffable rest and peace 'qf 

l^pyAKA- 
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CONCERNING FAITH- 

By J. F. McKECHNIE 


T HK hliiiitinia tiuifilit by tlu' Ibiddba 
IS ii uiH()ue. ’I'lie philo- 

soplicf upproaclu's jt, and not iind- 
ing in it im> coniplotc and vmindod system 
ol seriously eoncludes ; “This is 

not a pliilosoplty 'riii> |•('lif>lomst con- 
siders il allentiveh, and linding it treat 
‘dod’ as ,i ni'gligibJe quant ity, decides witli 
equal iissui.inee : “Tins is nut a religion.” 
1'lie moialisl examines it, and diseovenng 
alter a tirin' that in tlie consuniination to 
wliicli it points till' way, “rigliteonsni'ss 
is to be left behind, to say nothing of iin- 
rigditeoiisiioss,” grave doubts arise in liis 
iiiiiid us to wlictlier it is properly to be 
called a morality. 

j\nd philosopher and religionist and 
moralist are all of tlu'in right in their con- 
clusions. The Dhaimna is not a philo- 
sophy : it is till' scientifically exact stati'- 
inent of the facts upon a divination of 
which all philosojihy is founded. It is not 
a religion : il is a faithful statement ol the 
facts from a \isioii of which alt religions 
are derived. It is not a inorality : it is an 
accurate statenu'iit of the facts in which 
ill! morality has its roots. And these facts 
remain facts aftogi'thi'r inde])endcnt of 
“whether Buddhas arise or wlietlier Bud- 
dhas do not arise” to proclaim them such. 
Not because any Buddha ])roclninis them 
are these facts so; but because these facts 
an* so, therefore does a Buddha proclaim 
them. 

Towards the statement of the facts of 
being emineiated by a Buddha two attitudes 
are possible. One may at once accept it 
as true without further enquiry; or one 
may accept it as true only after due in- 
vestigation into its reliability. It is not 
incorrect to say that the former attitude is, 
on the whole, that of the generality of be- 
lievers in it; the latter attitude that of the 
few. But in some believers both attitudes 


are found -at difi'erenl stages of life, of 
course. They begin with an micriticising 
acceptance ol the truth of the statement 
made, indiiecd thereto by a sort of con- 
fidence they hiue in tlio maker of the state- 
ment that he w'ould not utter anything but 
wdiai is true. Later they pass from this 
to enquiry into, and refleetion upon, the 
statement made; and continue such enquiry 
and refleetion until finally they arrive at a 
personal cum ielion, an intimate certainty 
ol their own, that the slatement veritably 
IS a true one. Tn technical terms; such in- 
dividuals licgin with Saddha, •with Faith, 
and end witli Banna, Avith Knowledge. 

Saddha, h’aith, may arise in a variety of 
ways. Jt may — in its hnvest form — be the 
mere product of use and wont, of inherited 
tradition, of thi' influenei' of environment 
and uphnnging : a dull, not jiartieularly 
living thing, such as might not unjustly be 
described as a product of simple inertia. 
On the other hand, F'aitli may he the out- 
come of a very vivid and vital intuition sud- 
denly springing into birth, the man kno'ws 
not Avell how’ or Avhy, at the mere mention 
of the name of statement’s sponsor, or per- 
haps iqion lu'aring or reading a few words 
of the stutcnient. 

These w'ords in wdiich tlie statement is 
eonelied — the “Scriptures” as they usually 
are called — are in themselves of just as 
iniieh and just as little value as words 
nsnally are, — sounds that at best are hut 
a yioor substitute for things, indeed, no pro- 
inn- substitute at all. In the present case, 
they arc no more than sign-posts pointing 
out the way. If one is dra'wing near the 
city to which he is hound, what further 
care need he have for sign-posts ? The 
finger is very iteeful that points out to us 
the moon, but ofice the moon is seen, why 
go on adoring the\fingcr ? Or, to use the 
Buddha’s own siniile : His Bihamma-'— £ltid 
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thaUneccHHarily includes the words in which 
it is fjet forth— is no more than a raft. 
One must use it while there is need to use 
it, c‘ros^sin{>’ midstream the wide water of 
hamsara? But afterwards, what man of 
sense, however useful he had found a. raft 
in crossing a river, would dream of carrying 
it on his shoulders in his admiration of its 
usefulness, and laairing it about with 
thenceforvv ard withersoever he went ? 'Phe 
Scri|)tun*s most sundy are to he used as 
leading to tlu* faght, hut as nothing more : 
they are nol to he clung to as a constant 
])ossession. Tl)e sjtlendid saniiy of Tfim 
of Whom they tell and of IJis whoh' mes- 
sage, forbids aaiything else. 

However, then, it may have arisen, 
Saddha is an ('Xeeihuit thing as a hryin- 
— but only as a beginning ; not in the 
V(>ry h'ast as an end, as a linalily. It suj)- 
])lies the trav(dler on the; Way of the Bud- 
dhas with the needed initial im])ulse which 
starts him journe.ving on that Way, ami 
carries him over may of the earliest obs- 
tacle's that beset his feet. It puts him in 
a position (o undertake' with some prospeed 
e)f sue'cess all that yet remiaiiis te) be elone*; 
for e've'ii though Faith be possesseel in full- 
e'st measure, tliis by itself cannot bring to 
thei goal supreme'. Meich still remains to 
elo, the eloing of which aleeiie can bring the 
pri/.e within reach. That goal, that prize, 
is the final anel e'omplede' eleliverance of the* 


mind; and this is only to be achieved by 
I’anna, by Knowdedge. 

Hence the follower o‘f the Byddha has 
to add to his Saeldha, Panmi, or remain 
forevei' she)rt of the goal. At most, Saddha 
does ne) meere thiin j)ut a mein in the way 
of making eielvaaicc; that advance has yet 
te) he made hy the ae^quisition and diligent 
exercise of I’anna, hy an understanding and 
perse)na,l re'alisatie)n e)f that Bvddhnvaca-. 
mini which is ever paccattam reditahho 
rinnuhi, which each individual must earn 
hy iind for himself, siue'c neither in this 
nor any egher important affair of life can 
one man act lor aneither, any more than one 
man can eat elinneJ- for anedher. 

'I’his, of e'eairse, is the final .'ichiewememt 
on the Way e)f the Buddha, and so, the 
achiewemenl eef the few,- — that is, of the 
few at any one time; for ultimately it is 
the destiny of all to attain to this high goal. 
As foi' the many, the ordinary run of ordin- 
ary maid<ind, these do well to cherish what 
Saddha they ))ossess, however obtained, 
since thereby maintain tbemselvcs in the 
way of being ahlii from time to time to add 
thereto something — a little — of Panna, and 
kec]) open, or at least ajar the door to the 
possibility of one day attaining that full- 
ness of Panna, of Knowdedge, which means 
deliverance linal and complete from the 
round of birth and death. 


THE MARVELLOUS 


MAN 


By The Ven. Palene Sir! Vajiranana Nayaka Thera 


There arheth, 0 nionhs, a Unique Being 
in this world, for the good of the many, for 
the welfare, benefit and happiness of gods 
and men. 

What Unique Bedng ? The Tathagata, 
the Exalted One, the All-Enlightened One. 

There ariseih, 0 monks, a Peerless Per- 
son in this world, a Perfect Man, a Mar- 
vellous Man. 


What Pee/ ^*erson ? The Tathagata, 
the Huprem^ At, the All-Wise One. 

— (Anguttr i'fikaya, Ekaka Nipata) 

T his holy day, five hundred millions 
of tlie human race pay liomage to 
the Meredful Master and bless the 
w'urld in his name. 
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THE PERFECT MASTER 


And all these niillions worship not a 
Greater, not a (iorl, not a Barluna; but they 
pay homage to a Man. Yea ! they wor- 
ship the Man, the nifin the most full of 
pity, the most sacredly virtuous and the 
transcedentaily wise. 

The Lord 'Buddha is “EKA PUG- 
GALA,” the Unique Being, the Peerless 
Person. 

And Man, though He is. He is ‘‘AC- 
CHARIYA MANTISSA,” the Perfect Man. 
The word “acchariya” means botli perfect 
! and marvellous, and the Master is perfect 
and marvellous, because He fulfilled the 
; Paramis to perfection. 

: 6 - 


At the feet of the Lord Lipankara fie 
Said : 

Alas ! unworthy it is for man of my 
valour to cross this sea of suffering alone. 

Omniscience attaining, both men and 
gods, will 1 hear across to the Hnv'dn of' 
Perfect Peace, and ever since He practised 
the ten Perfections of ; 

DANA, boundhiss charity that spareth 
not wealth nor limb nor life. 

SI LA, sacred virtue that perfumes the 
whole world. 

NEKKHAMMA, renunciation of the 
pleasures of the senses, asceticism, and 
meditation. 

PANNA, wisdom that leads to omnis- 
cience. 

VIRIYA, exertion, unflinching courage. 
KHANTI, boundless patience that 
jiaugbl can nilDc. 

iS’/lC’C'/l , truthfulness that breaketh not a 
promise given. 

ADHITTI-IANA, divine determination. 
METTA . loving-kindness. 

UPEKKHA, serenity, equanimity, even- 
mindedness. 

In no one else, save in another Buddha, 
could .such self-naughting, such virtue, 
such wisdom, .such power and such beauty 
be found. He practised to j)erfection all 
that was good, and He became the Perfect 
Man, the Excellent Man. 

He was the Marvellous Man because Ho 
was marvellous in mercy, in might, in 
goodness. People marvelled at Him. They 
marvelled at His wonderful works. He 
made scavengers saints, He made murder- 
ers merciful, and the very land He tread- 
ed in journeying became free of famine, 
war and pestilence. The benighted world, 
stranded in misery, dreamt of Deities and 
creators. It w'as errant in wilderness of 
wrong view's and this Man came bringing 
His bretbern Light. 

Almost all other religions have a God 
whom no one ever saw and the followers 
acknowledge as guide a visible person who 
is hailed as the representative of the in- 
visible Deity. 

But in Buddhism no invisible Deity 
exists. Radiant Devas and bright Brahmas 
there are, but this Man, the Lord Buddha, 
is greater thajii them all. 


VESAK 


HARK ! the leinjdo diuins resouiuling 
r>nng a Message o’er the years; 

Du 1 Itear the De\as whisper 

“Dry tliMse vain tears, 0 dry tJiose tear.-. ! ’’ 

'Tis the Vesak low'li brother ; 
hj’('r so long ago, to-day, 

One was liorn, the Flower ol mankind, 

To eoininon ela}, ynir eoniinon elay. 

SoiMi from priiieel) iioiiip He withdrew. 

And, ’midst solitude and pain, 

Wrenehed, this (la>, File’s inmost Heerel - - 
Uidock’s ]lis chain, imlock't the chain ! 

Five and forty >cars ITe journeyed, 

(ij\iiig free the Ke> lie found. 

Teaching all, tlie Ihiddha-message 

“Ye arc not hound, brothers; not bound ! 

And a Vesak’s glowing full moon 
Paled before the radiant light 

Of the dying Buddha’s halo ; 

And then ’twas night, 0 then ’twas night ! 

‘Nay, not night ! ’’ the Devas wliisper ; 
Briglit, as ever, shines Triitli’s Eay ; 

Heed tiu' Doctrine, lowly brothers ; 

And bless this day, ^('s, bless this Day ! 


Diihkhmhi 
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He could have come as Deva, He could 
have come as Brahma, l)iit purposely Ho 
came as man, to show man tlio folly of 
praying another for salviition. He is no 
shepherd wlm leads men to the heaven 
where dwells the Supreme Deity. 

Both the cemmentery on the Mahapadana 
Sutta and the suh-cemmentery on the An- 
guttara Nikaya. emphatically say that the 
. Tiord came to His last birth as man, mar- 
ried and lived in His ])alace until a son was 
Iwrn for the veiy purpose of showing that 
He was a MAN a,nd not the descent of the 
Deity to ('arth, not the incarnation of the 
invisible. It was to root out this very 
wrong view of tin; Creator and Deity that 
he took birth as MAN. 

He is the Holiest, Highest and Happiest 
Man and He shows us the way to ]mnty 
and peace. 


Lord Buddha 

By Dr. G. P. 

T he Maha Vamsa is primarily a his- 
tory of Buddhism in ('eylon and 
it is not surprising therefore that 
its first chapters are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the visits paid to the Island by the 
Buddha in order to bless it with his pre- 
sence and render it halntable for the race 
of men who in succeeding years were to 
establish and foster his religion for many 
centuries. The Buddha’s first visit wais 
in the 9th month after the attainment of 
Buddhahood (E])lightcnraent). He 
travelled through the air and landed in 
some spot in Bintenne near the modern 
Badulla. The districts round about were 
inhabited by a race of beings called “yak- 
khas,” (literally demons.) By his magi- 
cal powers the Buddha first won their res- 
pect and once they were prepared 
to listen to him, he persuaded them 
to retire into the high-lands, the mountain- 
ous districts in the centre of Ceylon, The 


To-day with infinite faith millions go to 
Him for Befugc, and wdien they' utter 
Ihtddhon Sonnutn Gai'chiimi they knew 
that they become refuges unto theuijtelves. 
doing to the Master for Refuge is as going 
to a ])itiful physician for refuge. 

And behold ! the Lord Buddha is verily 
the Perfect Physician wdio brought the 
world the J’anacea. His greatness is no 
mystery, Ih; holds not the closed fist of a 
Teacher. He has sliowm all of us the Way 
even fo lluddhahood and this day His grace 
will flow on all who endeavour to attain 
the position. 

Monuments that adorn half tlie globe 
and the histories of numerous nations laiar 
witness to tli(> fad that Ih; came and in 
His holy mime the faithful wish the whole 
world hajijiy and -well. 


Visits Ceylon 

MALALASEKERA 

second visit was in tlie fiih year of En- 
lightenment and this time he came to the 
N.W. of the Island where dwelt a- tribe 
calliid the Nagas. 

Two of the Naga class were about to en- 
gage in mortal combat for tlie possession of 
a jew’elled throne and the Bnddlia., seeing 
their ])]ight, ajificarcd as ])eaeemaker. His 
message of love and concord made a dee]) 
impression on them and the throne, wliich 
Avas the subject of disjintc, Avas given over 
to him, as a token of great adoration. 
Three years later lie came again, this time 
at the invitation of the Naga-king, Avho. 
lived in Kalyani, tlie modern Kelaniya, near 
Colombo. 

It was in the month of May, wlion the 
whole eountiy was decked Avitli beautiful 
floAA'ers, as though in homage to the Master. 
Tlie Buddha Avas aecornpanied by a con- 
course of monks and after bathing in the 
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Kelaiij river — wliose waters theueei'orward 
heeariie sacred -- he accepted the Nuf^a 
king’s hospitality, seated on the spot wlierc 
later*\v:*s erected tlie dagoha wliicli exists 
to the present day. From tliere lie made 
his way to tlie Samanta-kuta - the* modern 
Sri I’ada — wliere, at the reijnest of tJa* 
presiding genins of the mountain, he left 
the imprint of Ids foot, the object of vene- 
ration to ])ilgrims of many lands even at 
the present time. 

Me (troceeded thence to wliere Amirudlia- 
pura now stands and in order to consecrate 
the various sjiots which later hecanie inti- 
inatcdy connected with his religion in ('('y- 
lon, he s|ient a few moments at each place 
wrapt in meditation. Among the spots .so 
hallowed were the sites of the sacriul Hodhi- 
tree, the Kuanweli Dagoha, the Thu])a- 
rama and the Maha Megha Yana, the park 
to the south of Anuradhapma which was 
for about 10 centuries the chief centre of 
Buddhist activity in Feylon. 

How much truth there is in these' legends 
and where they first originated, it is im- 
possible to say, but that the tradition is a 
very old one there is no doubt at all. So 
far back as 1(10 IbF. a monument was en'c- 
ted at Mahiyangana — whose ruins exist 
even now — to commemorate the Buddha's 
first visit. It is significant that the Bud- 
dhist scriptures themselves which give a 
fairly complete account of the 'reactu'r’s 
life, make no mention of any visit to Cey- 
lon. Other countries too where Buddhism 
was established later made similar claims. 
We may, therefore, be justified in eonclud- 
ing that the story first gained currency soon 
after the official introduction of Buddhism 
into (k'ylon owing to the n'ligious mi- 
thusiasm of the early converts and lla'ir 
national sentiment which co-operated in 
producing a belief associating the founder 
of their faith with the dawn of history in 
their island home, thus for ever made 
sacred to them by the touch of the Master’s 
feet. 

As to who the Yakkhas and the Nagas 
were, above referred to as the inhabitants 


of (feylon at the time of the Buddha’s visits, 
to what particular race they belonged, 
whence or at what period the Island was 
originally peopled, neither the Maha . 
Vamsa nor any of the other chronicles tells 
us. 

Various conjectures have been hazarded; 
the i)robability is that they wei’c a branch 
of the .saiiK' stock as originally colonised 
South India. W’hether they were the 
same as the “rakshashas,” whose king, 
Havana, according to the great Indian epic, 
the Ramayana, ra])ed Sita, wife of Rama, 
thereby bringing upon himself and his 
countrymen a disastrous war that lasted 
for many years and finally ended in his 
death and the subjugation of his country, 
it is impossible to say. 

Attention has been draw)) to the very 
strong similarity between tl)e story of 
Vijaya’s ariaval in Feylon and the account 
of th(^ landi)ig of Ulysses in the island of 
Circe as given in the lOth book of the 
Odyssey. In fact it Inis eve)) been sug- 
gestixl that the Maha Viunsa. iiuthor wa.s 
not entirely ignorant of limner's works. 

Soon after his )narriage Vijayii with the 
help of his wife, established his power over 
the Yakkhas and having founded a city 
Ciilled Tambapjinni settled down. Ijater 
mider the stress of political expediency he 
discarded Kuveni iind obtiiined for himself 
a cons)))’t from one of the ruling families 
of South l)idia. Vijaya’s mi))isters set 
iibout to fmin sejiaixite estiiblish)nents efich 
for himself, “that the countiw might be 
rendered habitable for )ncii’’ (us ihe Maha 
Vamsa has it) in parts widely distant from 
each other. They found the country rich 
a)id fertile and well-poy)uliited and the 
people of a peaceful chanicter, else the 
small party wmild not hjive dared to sepa- 
rate. The ki))gdom was given Vijaya’s 
patrimonial name of Sinhala and the inha- 
bitants woe called the Sinhalese. 

The next two hundred yeiirs or more 
were spent ill initiatory measures for the 
orgaiiisution of the new state. Colonists 
from the neighbouring continent were en- 
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couraged by the facilities held out to Sett- 
lors. Mbrcliants wore invited to bring 
their families and take fKissessimi of the 
land. hVom tlio necessity of providing 
food for lljcmHolvos tlio earliest attention 
of the sctllors w’a.s diri'ctcd to the introduc- 
tion and oxteusion of iigricidture. Rico has 
always boon the staple food ol the pco])lc 
both of Bengal and of Cexlon and as it 
eould be aiiccesHFulbv cultivated only under 
water, the first re(jiiisites of a rice-eating 
people were I’cservoirs and canals. Thus 


frOtii the earliefit timcii Villages were •estab- 
lished in sittiation favourable for irrigation 
and after the most urgent measures, had 
been adopted for the consolidation of the 
newly aecpiired kingdom, Vijaya’s follow- 
ers turned to agriculture and the earliest 
public work undertaken by his successor 
PandUvasa in B.C. 504 was a tank the 

{ iredeccssor of many such in the vicinity of 
lis new capital, Atuiradhapura, originally 
a village founded by one of Vijaya’s minis- 
ters. 



I OBEY 


In obedirnce to the EThortationa of our Bleftsed Lord, 

In our loeo and admiration for His charity outpoured, 
lT"c will follow His example, and trill put away the sword. 

And lore ererylhiny that lires. 

His EnlUfhtened eyes the sorrows of the whole creation saw. 

In the Dharma that Hr latiyht us harmlcssncss is the first Law, 
TFc will banish from our hearts that nature red in tooth and claw 

\nd in gentleness abide 


Gkraldinu E. Tjyht«r 
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HOLY 

GUARDIANS 

By NICHOLAS ROERICH 

T HTS siiifl the Mongolian Lama : 

“ Tile Holy Ki'epers visiti'd also 
our yurtas. Noliody knows wlion 
They shall appear. It is not known Iruni 
Avhere They come and wither They go, but 
they are usually in haste. It is told that 
They search for treasures, but others sa) 
that They lay foundations for monasteries, 
where these are necessary. Sometime^ tlie 
place of Their visitation is being marked 
by suburgans or by ordinary obos. When 
the news of Their approach passes thiough 
the desert, then people rejoice in all yurtas. 
It is said that there are no illnesses in those 
places. And all plans and deeds are sue- 
•<5e88ful.” 

We asked : “Perhaps such success is due 
,to mental suggestions ? Such beneficial 
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thoughts and ordainments are known.” 

‘‘We know of this force, and we our- 
selves believe that success is sent. Once 
the Holy Kee])er was asked : ‘Is it true 
that according to His thought many bene- 
volent deeds are domi and how He suggests 
them ? ’ It is said that He replied : ‘This 
happens in many ways, but the main 
things that you act as is necessary, . And 
they hasten in order to give to the people 
more good thoughts, in order that people 
everywhere can do the best wdthin the 
needed time.” 

We asked : ‘‘Arc they at once recogniz- 
ed by the jicople ? ” 

“To say the truth, only a few recognize 
them. And the others become only aware, 
after Their departure. And then they 
again begin to wait. Stupid people when 
something is given, they do not agree; and 
wJjen it is taken away — they begin again 
to wait for il.” 
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We asked ; whcji They come, 

wliere do tliey stay ? ” 

“Soniefiities in Their tents, hut usually 
they go away sonioM here, and no one knows 
properly, from beyond what mountains 
they come and where their path lies. But 
W'ise people <5xpect them, and expect them 
very much, especially for the day of the 
Blessed One. And when the news of 
Their arrival comes, joy radiates every- 
where. From yurta to yurta messengers 
gallop at full sj)eefl. And hardly hat'e the 
people time to gather, when He has already 
left. Peoj)le of course say that They use 
some Huhterrenean |)assag(‘s. hut no one 
knows anything definite ahout these. When 
they suddenly appear amidst the desert, 
people wonder how such a long waterless 
path was accompi island. We ponder whe- 
ther somew'here therti tire hidden roads. 
Even very deep and endless caves were 
found and no one was able to find his way.” 

We asked: ‘‘Oo you narrate all this 
about the ancient past, or does it happen 
now' ? ” 

‘Tt was, and is, and shall he. They 
guard th(f peo})le. They kecj) justice. 
They send new thoughts. And not long 
ago, and may l)e even now there may ap- 
f)ear a rider. Either alone, but sometimes 
two, and no one knows Their Avays.” 

We asked : ‘‘And are there any signs of 
Their coming ? ” 

‘‘No. Never. None ! Everything 
great and wonderful comes unexpected. 
8o siiddeii that human thought cannot 
anticipate. But the heart perhaps may 
feel. When the time of Their approach 
comes, the heart longs and strives and flics 
to meet Them. Sometimes, the heart 
flutters as a bird, and peiha{)s at that 
moment They pass nearby. Htnv often 
does a steCd neighs no one knows why; per- 
'haps it sensed Their steeds. Verj' often 
dogs appear watchful apparently without 
reason, but never will a dog bark at Them. 
Sometimes it hapiiens in a caravan, during 
night-camping. It sterns as if someone 


rides past, and when they listen — there is; 
nothing to he heard. Sometimes a wonder- 
ful fragrance, as if fn>m the best flowers, 
arises over the desert. It is said tluit th^s 
is due to Their ai)proach. Some have seen 
and unusual white dog, like a Borsoi. Old 
peo})le say that this was Their dog. And 
the dog runs alone, but us if with some pur- 
pose and does not respond to calls; no doubt 
it hastens. Otl)crs have seen in the desert 
white birds — like doves ;ind l)elieve that 
these were Their messengoi's. There are 
many inexplicable signs in our desert. 
Sometimes we find most remarkable stones. 
No doulit someone has placed them there. 
These are earvc<l, sometimes with unknown 
inscri|»tions, sometimes round like eggs.” 

We said : ‘‘'^Diere, you see many signs 
in the desert, hut for foreigners the desert 
appears boring and dead.” 

“That is because they do not know the 
language of the desert. The foreigners 
cannot judge the wind, nor do they smell 
the fragrance, and even should they meet' 
Them, they will not recognize Their great- 
ness. 

\\ <■ add : ‘‘What are They like ? Home 
peojiic must have seen Them.” 

“As circumstances recpiire, in order not 
to attract the people’s attention unneces- 
sarily. 1 was told that in one camp. They 
were taken for trader.', in another as she- 
pherds and yet in anofciier as warriors, 
eNeryone judges by himself. But they are 
not offended at our remarks. One, wdio 
recognized tJiem, tried to find what he 
should do. And He replied : ‘you will do 
as is necessary, don’t worry about it, but 
ahvays do good deeds, every w'here and in 
everything.’ They always teach to do- 
good.” 

Again we asked : ‘‘But why do They to- 
lerate these dead deserts ? ” The lama 
looked at us very cunningly and said : 
‘‘And this will cbme in time. And the 
rivers will rise, and forests will grow , and[ 
grass will cover everything. Everything 
comes in time. As it left fis because of’ 
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tumjaiii aiiis, so; it vvil) conte thauks tt> 

-They will wnfl, when 
necessary, when we shall be able to m'Og- 
■ni/.e and to accept.” 

We asked : “And has no one any signs 
or /ktkoiis, from Thom ? 

“Perliaps some have. No doubt they 
ha\o, Jkw only, if anyone receives them, 
h«.' will never say so.” 

We (jiiostioned : ‘‘And docs any one 
kn »v\ Their names 

“'i’hey can as,suine diiferent names, but 
audn. if anyone' was lucky to lii^ar Tlicir 
name, he will never repeat it to any(»nc else. 
No one will transgress this law.” 

r)iir friend hecaime sili'iii and ))iercingiy 
followed with his eyes a moving point on 
the far-otf sandv hills. Perhaps he pond- 
ered whether his luck had conic. In his 
eves glimmered tlu' long waiited for e.vpec- 
tatiou. We felt that he knows, has hoards 


and .seen mueh more. But much Icmger 
must otHj sit at the lx>ufln', until the lieart 
opens up. Even if the heart would be- 
teady to reveal, the vi ill knows how*' far* 
theKe gates can be opened. To passers-by 
many mysteries of tbe desei-t remain closed. 
The desert can only entrust them to their 
own. Only to him w iiom it can fully trust; 
to him, who things quietly about tbe past 
and tbe future, wbo is content with the 
little which is incalculable foi' contem- 
porary luxury. 

Tlic desert dias assumed that aspect, in 
which it appears to the passer by, in order 
not to show its significance and magnific- 
ence. The heart of Asia is hidden with all 
its wealth, with all deeply buried Signs, and 
tlic sous of Asia know how to guard the- 
ordaiiK'd, they guard the Teaching of the 
Blessed One. 

Pcritaps tomorrow tbe Lama will tell us 
about Shanibliala. 


T he famous Buddbist cave temples 
in India arc the following: — (1) 
(!avcs iji the Barahar Hills, (2) 
Sattaparnigtihu at Kajgir, (3) Caves in the 
Nngarjiini Hills, (-4) Caves of Nasik, (5) 
{■aves of Kanlicri, (fi) 
t'aves of Karli, 17) 

Cave.s of Bhaja, (H) 

Ciuc's of Bagh, (h) 

Caves of Elepliaitta, 

{ I,0> (’aves of Ellora, 
and (U) Caves of 
Ajiinta. 

Tbe cave is called in Pali guha. It is 
also called iena. (lulia has been distin- 
guished in Pali literature as mattikaguha 
(earthen cave) and gii'i-guha (mountain 
(‘ave). lii the Barahar Hill cave inscrip- 
tion.s of Asoka and Nagarjnni Hill cave ins- 
criptions of King Dasaratha, the term 
guha has been ustnl tt» designato certain 
cave-dwellings of tbe Ajivikas prepared by 
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dre^sillg tij) the mountain caves and rocky 
dens ol animals, polishing their walls and 
decmaliug their entrances with arches just 
ti> make them appear like chapels. The 
term lena in its generic sense is a common 
design:! lion for five 
kinds of monastic 

abodes, ii :i m e 1 y , 
Vibara (monastery), 
Addhayoga (pinnaclc(i 
house), P a s a d a 
(palace), Hammiya, 

(mansion) and Guha 
(cave) and in its specific sense it denotes a 
particular kind of construction. It surely 
represents human art and architecture. 
As regitrds guha it may be treated either as 
a natural formation or a partial creation 
of human hand and skill. Guha is lena in 
the sense of a natural cave or cavity or- 
cavern improved by human hand. Guha 
means a lena and vice versa. jProhi the- 
Cullavagga of the Vihaya Pi taka it is, ap- 
parent that lenas were dedicated to 
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•cetics and reihises with the object of pro- 
\idihg them AVitli tni ai'f^nnnodAtion toi 
tlieir residenc( Tlic\ weie .Um* fiiviMi 
. suitable places tor niedit.ili(m, mtiospiv- 
tion and means ol protection against lieu 
and told, li'roi lom ainnials, rcjitiies ii 

It sljoiiid beltotne in niind tlial ih» Ibid 
dliist Asvt>nibl\ Hall at AasiK, llliija, 
Kaih and othei ])l,ices aie in fad io(k-uU 
(•a\cs o) <in ajisidal loan Mitli .i small 
<lagal)a oi stupa at the end oi the aji^v in 
liont ot wliidi theie Mas the [iillaied hill 
loi the assembly ot uoisliijipeis The 
liuddhist Cliaitva tan ttell stand loi in 
assembly hall, a Mhaia, <i htnpa a saiiid 
tiet , a memoii.il stone, a liol^y lelii oi in 
ohjeit OI a jilact oi <‘ven an uiiagt It is 
( 1( u, theieloie, that the ('liaittas ilso m 
( liidt (a\es 


‘ Tht ” Vinfll Snwher, ti3T • 

Among the eavt's mentioned in aPeicnt 
Indian literature, a lefereiue is mad» to 
IndHsahi cave wlneli existtnl in’ the Vidi- 
vaka Pahhiita vdneh seems to’ lie the same 
as the Gijjliabiita Pabbatu In the Baitnit 
liisciiptions the name oi this lavo is given 
as liidasaia giilia identifuid witli the Giri- 
>ok hill, 6 miles tiom Aa]gtr Mention is 
also made ol the Hattnpanm cave ol the 
Vebhara I’ahbata vvheie the tiist Buddhist 
('omieil was held under tlie piesideney’ of 
Mahakassapa and the patroii.igo of King 
Aiatasatni ol Magadha In the Cittakiita 
Pnhhata theie existed a ca\< kiioui as 
Siivarimi gulia 
fVi/ts in the Banihai Hilh 

Time aie some caves in the \ inarjiilii 
and Baiahai hills ui Biliai dated alioilt tiT)? 
BC about H) inilc’s iioith oi (lava M hc’se 
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fauiautt sins, 80 it will (x>UH* tluiuks to 4lj<? 
KwtRHH’ tiaoiights. They will send, when 
necv;K«ury, when \vc .shall be able to recog- 
nize* and to accept." 

>Ve asked : ‘‘And has no one an\ signs 
or tokotiN. i'n)i,n 'riunn ? 

■■lViha])s some liavc. N(» doubt they 
have. Ihit only, ii anyone receives them, 
he will never say so.’’ 

We questioned ; ‘‘And does any one 
kn )W 'I’lu'ii' names ? 

“They can assume dill’en'iii names, but 
a,!.,, tut, if anyone was lucky to hear Their 
nauK*, he will never repeat it to :vnyone else. 
Ko one will transgress this law." 

clur Iriend became sileni iind piercingly 
followed with his eyes a moving point on 
the lar-olf sandy hills. lVrha])s he pond- 
er<’d whether his Itu-k had coiih*. In liis 
eyes glimmered the lo!i }4 waited for e.vpec.- 
tation. We IcH that he knows, has beards 


and seen much more. But much Icaiger- 
must one sit at the IwJiltta*, until the heart 
opens up. Even it the heart wouW be- 
imdy tt) reveal, the will knows how " tar 
these gates can be oftened. To pa.ssers-by 
many mysteries of the desert remain closed. 
The desert can only entrust them to their 
own. Only to liim whom it can fully trust; 
to him, who things <piietly about the past 
and t)>e I'ulitre, vvlio is content with the 
little whicii is incalculable for contem- 
porary luxury. 

The desert dias assumed that aspect, in 
which it appears to the passer by, in order 
not to show its signitieiinee and magnific- 
ence. The lieart of Asia is liiddcn with all 
its wealth, with all d<'oply buried Signs, and 
the sons of Asi.i know how to guard the 
ordained, they guard the ’IWiehiug of the 
Blessed ( )ne. 

l’ei lia|)s t(»morrovv the Lama will t»*]l us 
ahoiit Shamhhala. 


T he famous Buddhist cave temples 
in India are the following : — (1) 
Caves in the Bai'ahar Hills, (2) 
SiUtaparnignha at Rajgir, (8) Caves in the 
Ni'.garjuni Hills, ( t) Oaves of Nasik, (5) 
Caves of K’anheri, ((») 

Caves ol Karli. (7) 

Ca\('.-j of Bliaja, (H) 

Cav('s of Bagi). (9) 

Cavt's of Kilephaiua, 

(in) C;ivi-s of Ellora, 
and (11) (''aves of 
.Ajanta, 

The cave is calle<l in Bali guha. It is 
also (xilli'd lena. (luha has l)oen distin- 
guished in Bali literature as mattikaguha 
f earthen ea\e) and girl-guli.a (mountain 
cave), lu the Baral)ar Hill cave inscrip- 
tions of Asoka and Nagarjnni Hill cave ins- 
ei’iptions of King Has.aratha, tlie tciTn 
gulia has been us('d to designate certain 
cave-dwellings of the Ajivikas prepared by 


dressing uj) tlic mountain caves and rocky 
dens o! .-uiimals, polishing their walls and 
decor, King tlieir entrances with arches just 
to make them appear like chapels. The 
teiui lena in its generic sense is a common 
de.sign:il!ou for five 
kij)ds of monastic 
abodes, n a m e 1 y , 
Vihara (monastery), 
•Vddhayoga (pinnacled 
house), P a s a d a 
(palace), Haramiya 
(liiansion) and Guha 
(cave) and in its specific sense it denotes a 
particular kind of construction. It surely 
represents human art and architecture. 
As legards guha it may be treated either as 
a ntitural formation or a partial creation 
of human hand and skill. Guha is lena in 
the sense of a natural cave or cavity or 
cavern improved by human hand. Guha 
moans a lena and vice versa. From the 
Cullavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka it is ap- 
parent that lenas were dedicated to the as- 
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‘Cetics and recluses with the object of pro- 
vidihg them with an aeeonnuodalion for 
their residence. Tlu*y Avere also jziveu 
Ruikdile places for nieditution, intiAwpcc- 
tion and ineaiis of pn)tcction ugaiiisi tieai 
and cold, fcrocio\is animals, replih's, el', . 

It sljouid ia* borne in mind tliat lli<' Ibid- 
dlnst Assembly Halls at Ivasik, Uliaja., 
Kiirli and otlier places are in fact rock-c ut 
caves of an apsidal form with a small 
dag'aba or stii})a at the end of the a,psy in 
front of Avhich tlicrc Avas the pillaic'd lia.ll 
for the assembly of Avorslnppers. The 
Buddhist (diaitya can wcdl stand for an 
assembly Ijall, a vihara, a stupa a sacred 
tree, a. memorial stone, a holy relic or an 
object or a {ilacce or even an image. It, is 
clear, therefore, that tbe ChaitAas also in- 
chidt' eaves. 
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Among the eaves mentioned in ancient 
Indian literature, a reforenot'. is tnado to 
Indasala cave whic'h •e-xistwl in’ the Vedi- 
yaka I’abbiita which swms to’ be the aame 
as the (lijjliakiitii Pahhata. Jn the Barhnt 
Inscriptions the name of this cavo is given 
as Indasala gubu identified Avith the (xiri- 
yek hill, 6 miles from Rajgir. Mention is 
also made of the Battopanni eave of tlie 
Vohhara T’abbata. Avliere the first Buddhist 
Comieil aa iis held under the presidency' of 
Mahakassapa and tiict patronage of King 
Ajatasatru of Magadha. In the Cittakuta 
Pabhata there existed a cave knowi. as 
Bin anna gubu. 

Vui'es in ihc Haruhar Hills 

Ttii'ie are some caves in tbe Nagarjuni 
and Barabar hills in Bibar dated about 2-57 
B.n. about 1(> miles uortb of (faya. 'Jiie.se 
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hills consist of two narrow parallel ridges, 
the rock being a close-grained granite. 
The caves also known as Satghara (seven 
houses) ar^ divided intp two groups, the 
four southernmost in the Barabar group 
being more ancient. The Nyagrodha cave 
is hewn in the granite ridge and faces 
south. There is an inscription recording 
the gift of the cave to the Ajivikas by 
Asoka. The Lomasrsi cave is similar to 
this cave but is unfinished. The aide walls 
of the outer chamber are dressed and polish- 
ed but the inside of the inner chamber is 
very rough. The entrance is finished and 
is no doubt the earliest example of the rock- 
cut chaitya hall. The fourth cave of the 
Barabar group is the Visvajhopri. It con- 
sists of chambers and is unfinished. There 
is an inscription on the wall of the outer 
chamber recording the gift of the cave by 
Asoka. 

The most important of the Nagarjuni 
group is the Gopika cave. It is more 
than 40 ft. long and 10 ft. wide, both ends 
being semi-circular. The vaulted roof has 
a rise of 4 ft. Immediately over the door- 
way there is a small panel containing an 
inscription recording the dedication of the 
cave to the Ajivikas by Dasharatha on his 
succession to the throne. The remaining 
eaves known as the Vahiyaka and the 
Vadathika are insignificant. Both con- 
tain inscriptions of Dasharatha. 

Caves of Karli 

In the Borghata bills between Bombay 
and Poona, there are two well known Bud- 
dhist cave temples at Karli and Bhaja. 
They are all dated about the beginning of 
the Christian era. The caves at Karli are 
situated about 2 miles to the north of the 
Bombay-Poona Koaci . The nearest Bail- 
way Station is Malavli, 3 miles to the south 
on the G.l.P. By. In the inscriptions on 
the caves the names of Nahapana and Usa- 
bhadata occur. In the two inscriptions, 
mention is made of the great King Dhuta- 
pala supposed to be Devabhuti of the Sunga 
dynasty. The pillars of this cave are quite 
perpendicular. The original screen is 
superseded by a stone one ornamented with 
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sculpture. At the entrance of the cave 
stands a pillar surmounted by 4 Hone with 
gaping mouths and facing four quarters. 
Interpreted by an ancient Buddhis]t,„text,, 
the four lions represent the lion’s roar with 
which the disciples of the Buddha were 
called upon to proclaim tliat all the four 
best types of saints were to be found in 
Buddhism. On the right hand side stands 
the Siva temple and close to it there is a 
second pillar surmounted by a chakra or 
wheel. The outer porch is wider than the 
body of the building. There arc many 
miniature temple fronts crowned with a 
chaitya window. The pairs of large 
figures on each side of the doors appear like 
those at Kanheri. Buddha is here attend- 
ed by Padmapani and most probably Maii- 
jusri is seated on the sihasana with his feet 
on the lotus. The entrance consists of 
three doorways under a gallery. There are 
15 pillars and their bases consist of water- 
pot of Laksmi, the shaft is octagonal, re- 
presenting the sangha or brotherhood. 
Lord (’urzon tried his best to effect some 
improvement to these cave temples. Prom 
architectural stand|)oint all these caves are 
of high order. The pillars are all syste- 
matical and the jali work (net) is almost 
perfect. 

The (’/baity a in caves I. and 11. is a 
three-storied vihara. The top storey has 
a verandah with four pillars with slightly 
ornamented capitals. On the left side in 
the top storey is a raised platform in front 
of live cells with slots for a beam 
along the front. The doors are 
well fitted. The cave Ko. 111. is 
situated to the north of cave No. IV. It 
is a two-storied vihara. The cave No. IV 
is situated to the south of the Chaitya and 
from an inscription it appears that it was 
given by Haraphana in the reign of the 
Andhra king, Gautamiputra Pulumayi. 
It is a plain vihara. 

Caves of Bhaja 

Bhaja is situated above a mile from 
Malavli station on the G.l.P. Bail- 
way and is about miles south of 
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tlurin MH! iininiportiini. The 
earliest is tlie (.'liaitya cave 
iliitiiiy till* ciirisliaii 

era. Jiesides, tlieie are 4 
\iliuia.s. ('onsitlerable dani- 
aj"!' lias been done la 
\veatb(>r. Cave No. I. is an 
uidinislied vibara. Cave No. 

II. is an e.Kcavation with 
jiiany additions by later 
IVlabayana Hiiddbisis. There 
is a verandah having;' two 
wooden pillars. Cave No. 

III. is a bi^' vibara liavinfj a 
ball ol 4 1 ft. wide and 4b ft. 
de(!p, with IH cells besides 
two openings. 4'be (‘ntranee 
is scnl|)tm'ed in a style 
similar to that of Sancbi 


bi'iAVo maxNVH 

the Bonibay-l’oona Road. The cave 
teriij)les situated there can Ix^ ap- 
proached by an easy pathway. 'Pbe 
eav(' No. 1. is a> natural cavern. 4'be 
next ca,ves are pbiin vibaras. No. VI. is a, 
viluirsi very imicb dila])idated. 4’bere is an 
irrep;ular ball with .4 c(4ls. 'PlH're is a 
('bailya Avbicb is one of the fiia'st s])eci- 
nieiiK of eavi' a.rc.bitecture. Tbe.se caves 
are earlier than ‘JOOO P>.C. 1’b(n-e are 

vaults and above them there are (trnanient- 
ed cornices. The cave is nearly 27 ft. wide 
and GO ft. long and the diigaba is 11 ft. in 
diameter and 10 ft. high. Buddhist em- 
blems are distinctly traceable in four of the 
pillars. The roof is arched as usual. 
There are ornamental arches in front and 
a double railing. The jali work is found 
in places but not very neat. There arc 
many .small vibaras near about. 

Cures of Nasih- 

'Pbe Buddhist caves of Nasik are very 
Avell known. They are also knoAvn as 
Pandulonas. They are situated about 300 
feet above the road level and can be easilv 


gate. (Her the gateway the 
Bodhi tree, the dagabas, the 
chakra and dvara))alas are distinctly 
visible. 'Pbe cave was excavated by 
one of the Andhra kings, Satakarni 
(laiitamiputra. The verandah has 
six octagonal c(»lunins without bases. The 
ii])pei’ ])arl of lh(' frie/e is riiddy <‘arved 
with a sti'ong course' iindi'r a ri(4dy carved 
rail, similar to those at Amaravati. Cave 
No. X. is a \ihara and contains an inscrip- 
tion of the family of Naha))ana, who reign- 
ed at lijjaini before 120 A.D. The pillars 
o! the verandah (‘ontain bell-shaped Persian 
( apitals. 4'he hall is about 43 ft. wide by 
15 ft. deep, having three ))lain doors and 
two AA'indons. Besides, there are some 
small excavations eont.aining images of a 
later date. The Cave No. XVI f. has a 
hall whi< h measures 23 ft. wide by 32 ft. 
deep. The verandah is somewhat pi'culiar. 
It. is reached by half a dozen steps in front 
between the two central octagonal pillars. 
On tJjc back wall is a .standing figure of 
Buddha 3.| ft. liigh. On the right side are 
4 cells without henebes. There is an ins- 
cription which tells us that the cave was 


apjiroachcd by a pathway. They ai’o ex- 
cavated by the Hinayana sect of the Bud- 
dhists called the Bhadrajanikas. There 
are altogether 23 exeavritions and many of 


the work of Indragnidattu, son of Dliarma- 
deva, a Yavana, a native of Dattamatri in 
the Sanvira country, The Cave No. XVIT 
is of a much later date. The interior is 
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very simple. The ornamentation on tlio are maiiy dwarf cells built one over 

left side of a dooi vvay is almost similar to tlie other, (lave No. X. is the .D,a.rbar hail 

the iKjrtliern gateway at Sanchi. The gal- whieh contains a slight carving in the in- 

lery is*;upported by two pillars. Cave No. Icrior. It is sitnated in the south side of 

XIX. is a viliara, ca\e dated about the 2nd the I’aviiK?. 'I'lu' carvijigs are»Tld*doubt of 

eoutury. On either side of the shrine door the lute Mahayaiiist style. On the south 

Stands a gigantic d\araj)ala with a t'cinale side of the ravine, are .several ranges of 

attenduut. In he shrine ooo there is a (adls excavated in the slope of the hill, 

colossal image of Ibiddlui seated on a loins. There are some stone scats outside the eaves 

Besides there are some dilapidated and half on which the monks used to take re.st. Be- 

hnished ehanibers. Cave No. XXllI. con- sides, there is a dagaha with the umbrella 

tains the sculpture of Buddha attended by carved on the roof. As to the date of these 

Padma()ani and Vajrapani. 'khe pillars in eaves it is dillieidt to say definitely but it 

iront ol the entranee of the first shriiu! are must be admitted that there has been inucli 

o( a nmeh later darte. Besides, there arc degradation ol style Ix'tween these eaves 

images ol Buddha both in the Dharma- and those at K'arii. Some, of these seulp- 

cdiakrainudra and DhyaJiamudra. tnres are surely of a much later date. Al- 

The Caves of Kanheri most all I he eaves are supplied with one or 

About 20 miles north of Bombay is situ- '‘i»('<--rns yielding throughout 

atetl a big group of (;aves known as Kanheri »»i)ply of pure water. Tlicrc 

which was for a considerable number of stupas built in brick and stone, 

years occupied by the monks of the Bud- ( aves of hJephanta 

dhist P’aith. As these caves cannot be In the harbour of Bombay about six 

easily readied on aceounl of the roads be- iniles north-east of the Apollo Bunder is 

iiig umnctalled and inijiassablc, they have the well-known island of .Klepbanta or 

been very much neglected liy tb(‘ ])tddic. Cl)ara])mi. Elepbanta was the name given 

These ca,ve8 have been excavated in a large l»y the Portuguow.' owing to the fact that 

bublde of a hill situated in tlic midst of a they found a largo stoiu' elepliant. sUuuling 

dense forest. The ma.jority of these caves at the entrance to the gicat caxc. All tlie.se 

consist of a small single room 

usualy with a small vci'an- {Confintieil on page 28) 

dab in front. Burcly the 
arcliitecture is of a later style 
and may he dated at late as 
tlic Btli or ‘.)th century A.D. 

To the north of these caves 
is a la,rge excavation contain- 
ing d dagahas and some 
scidptures. According to 
Eergus.son this cave temple 
is 80 ft. long and 89 ft. 
wide. It contains 34 pillars 
round the cave atid a plain 
dagaha. There are two colos- 
sal figures 'of the Buddha, 

22 f. liigh which are of 
much later date. Bodhi- 

saita- Ava lok itesvara belong- 
ing to a later period. There Bi.ErHANT cave with bcdohibt cbaitta wtxnow 
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1V^ tiicre are thcHt* tliroc forms 

|V| ^ doniiuaiico. Wliat tlirco ? 

■*■ Dominance of self, doiuinance of 
the ,worJtl,. doniijiauce of Dliamina. And 
of wliat soi't* uioJiks, is dominance of K('if‘i* 

Iji tliis case a monk who Jins {jfone to iJic 
forest, to the root of a tree, oi' to a loindy 
spot thus niUc'cts : ft was not for the sake 
of rol)es that I waait fortli from tin* home 
to the Jiom(;lesK life; not for alms or lod^- 
iiif*', not for the sake of hecomiiig such and 
such (in future lives). l^ay, it was with 
this i<lea ; Here am I, fallen on birth, old 
aj^t'e fil'd death, on sorrows, lanumtatioji 
and w'oes, on d'.'spair and trilndations. I 
am falUm on 111, 1 am fordone with 111. 
I’erhaps so doiii^' some ('ii(rmt>' of all this 
mass of 111 may la; revealed to me. Yet if 
1, W'ho have forsalom the passions hv go- 
ing forth from home 
to the homeless life, 
should ])ursue pas- 
sions still w'orse than 
hcl'ore, that were lui- 
secmlv in me. 

Tlicn lie thus' re- 
flects ; Bnei-getic 
shall be my striving 
and my attention 
shall be established mishaken. Calmed 
shall my body he, not turbulent. My mind 
shall he controlled and one-{>oiiited. 

Thus making self pnaloniinant hf^ aban- 
dons evil, cultivates goodness, abandons 
things blameworthy, cultivates things 
blameless and keeps himself in perfect 
purity. This, monks, is called ‘domii)- 
ance of self.’ 

And of what sort, monks, is dominance 
of the world ? 

In this ease a monk w'ho has gone to the 
forest, to the root of a tree or to a lonely 
Bjxit thus reflects ; It w'as not for the sake 
of robes that 1 went forlli from the home to 
the homeless life; not for alms oi- lodging, 
not for tlie sake of becoming such and such 
fin future lives). Nay, it was with this 
idea : Here am I, fallen on birth, old age 
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and death, on sorrows, lamentation and 
woes, on despair and trilndations. 1 am 
fallen on 111, i aiu fonlcuie.w'ith 111. *lk'r- 
haps so doing sonic ending of all thrs mass 
of 111 may ho reveah'd lo me. Yet if I, who 
went forth thus from hoiiu' lo the liomeloss 
life, should indulge in sensual thoughts, 
sliuuld iiidulgif in malieious thoughts, in 
luirmful thoughts,-- -great is this company 
<if men in th(“ world; surely in this groat 
company there are recluses and Druhmins, 
possessed of supernormal powers, clairvoy- 
ant, able to read the thoughts of others, 
Bveii from afar tlaw eau see me. 'riiough 
close at hand they may he invisildo, and 
(hey can n-ad my mind with theirs. They 
would know me thus : Behold this clans- 
uian here, my friends, who, though in faith 
h(* went forth from home to the homeless 

life, yet lives his life 
mixi'd u [) with 
tilings evil and nn- 
])rofi table. 

M'here must be Dc- 
vas, too, of sujiernor- 
nial powers, clair- 
voyant, able to read 
the thoughts of 
others. Even from 
iifar they can see me. Though close at 
hand, they may he invisible, and tliey can 
read my mind with theirs. They would 
know iiK' thus : Behold this elansiiian here, 
my friends, who, tliough in faitJi he wont 
lorth from the home to the homeless life, 
yet lives his life mixed up with things evil 
and unprofilahle. 

Then he thus leflccts : Energetic shall be 
my striving, and my attention sball be 
established unshaken. Calmed shall my 
body be, not turbulent. My mind shall be 
lauiirolled and one-))ointed. 

Tims making the wairld jirodominaiil ho 
abandons evil, cultivates goodness, aban- 
dons things hhinieworthy, cult^'ates things 
lilameless, and kee})s liimsgilf in utter 
purity. 

This, monks, is called ‘/(redominanco of 
the \vorld.’ 


DOMINANCE 

By F. L WOODWARD 
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^ must, indeed, be bo d to say that, wherever the doctrines 
of the Great Teacher of India have passed, they bring to thv 
people adopting them, or partially adopting them, more or less of 
embellishment and elevation. Nay, I believe it impossible that the 
religious tenets of the Buddha should ever enter into the life of 
any large body of people without stamning on the national character 
ineffaceable marks of the placidity, the kindliness, ihe glad oeliefs, 
and the vast consolations embodied in the faith of Sakya Muni. 
Nor, believe me, is it even possible, in spite of the grave authorities 
which assert the contrary to me, that Buddhism once entering a 
land should ever altogether and finally depart from it. Vou will 
instantly think of India, and remind me that the professed Buddhists 
there are to be numbered by scores or hundreds, but I must answer 
that all Hindoo India is Buddhist in heart and essence. The sea does 
not mark the sand more surely with its tokens than Gautama has 
conqured, changed, and crystallised the religious views of the Vedas 
and Vedantas, and so far from encouraging any one to hope that 
Buddhism will pass away from Japan, or from any other of its homes, 

I announce my conviction that it will remain here long enough to 
reconcile its sublime declarations with the lofty ethics of Christianity 
and with the discoveries of Science, and will be for all of you who 
love and serve the East, no enemy, but a potent, necessary, and 
constant ally. 

EDWIN ARNOLD 

in Seas and Lands r* 
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And of what Hort, monks, is predomin- 
ance o*f liharnma ? 

In this case a monk wlio has gone to the 
forest' tljiis reflects ; 

Well proclaimed hy the Exulted Onc! is 
Dlninnna, seen in this very life, a thing not 
involving time, inviting one to come and 
see, leading onward, to be known for them- 
HC'lves by the wise. 

Now 1 have fellows in the [)erft^ct lib* 
who abide in knowledge and insight (of 
iJhannna). If I, who am_ong that w'cnt 
forth nnder this well-proclaimed Dharnnia- 
Discipline, shoidd dwell in slc)th and negli- 
gence, it nonld be unseemly in me. 

Then he thus rc'flects ; Plncrgetic shall 
be my striving, and my attention shall be 
(?stal)lish('d unshaken, (lalmed shall my 
body be, Jiot turbulent. My mind shall be 
controlled and one-pointed. 

Thus making Dliannna {)redominant he 
abandons evil, cultivates goodness, aban- 
dons things blameworthy, cultivates things 
blameless, and behaves himself wdth utter 
purity. This, monks, is calk'd ‘domin- 
ance of Dhamma.' These then are the 
three forms of dominance. 


The 

Adoration 


The more 1 know Him the more I /oec 
Him; the more I love Him the more / 
know Him. 

A S a man the Buddha (fotama attain- 
ed Enlightenment and proclaimed 
to the world the latent possibilities 
and the creative power of man . 

It wavs He who taught that man could 
gain his salvation by his own exertion with- 


Nowhere ran any cover up his sin. 

The self in thee, man ! knows y)hat’8 

tn^', or false. 

Indeed, my friend, thou scorn'st the 

nolde self, 

Thinkiny to hide the ill deed in thyself 
From self who witncs.sed it. Taihayatas 
.ind derus see the fool who in the world 
Walks crookedly. Thus he who has 

the Self 

d.s’ master, let him walk with heed; 

for whom 

The world is master — shrewdly walk; 

for whom 

Dhamma is master, musiny let him 

icalk. 

Who lires as Dhamma bids him 

never fails. 

Stririny to find the rery Truth, a saye, 
He etouiuers Mara, death he vanquishes; 
Hy stririny he has reached the end 

of births. 

Keen is his insiyht; lust and riews 

perverse. 

Whatever hai)pens, touch not such a 

saye. 

(Ang. Nikaya, III, 46) 


By NARADA THERA 


out depending on a God, or mediating 
priests, 'oi- oflering sacrilices and prayers. 
It was He who taught the ego-centric 
w'orld the noble ideal of selfless service. It 
was He who revolted against the degrading 
caste system and taught equality of man- 
kind and gave equal opportunities for all 
to distinguish themselves in every sphere 
of life. He opened the gates of success and 
prosperity to all deser'jting ones despite the 
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natural barriers of birth. 

He ^ave tiom}ilete freedom of thouf^bt 
and made us open our eyt's to see things as 
they truly are. He comforted the l)ereav- 
ed by His (‘onsoling words. He minister- 
ed to the sick that were deserted. He 
helped the poor that were neglected. He 
ennobled the lives of sinners, purified the 
corrupted lives of criminals. He imcour- 
aged the feeble, united the divided, euliglit- 
ened the ignorant, clarified the TJiystic, 
guided the benighted, elevated the base, 
dignified the noble. 

Both rich and jxx)!’, saints and sinners 
loved Him alike. Despotic and righteous 
kings, worthy and unworthy nobles, geiu'- 
rous and stingy millionaires, n.uighty and 
humble scholars, destitute paupers, down- 
trodden scavengers, wicked murderers, des- 
jnsed camrtesans — all beuefitted by His 
words of wisdom and compassion. 

His nobh' example was a source ot ins- 
piration to all. His serciu' and peaceful 
eountenanee was a soothing sight to the 
pious eyes. His message of Peace was wel- 


comed by all with indescribable joji' and 
was of eternal benefit to everyone that came 
in contact wdth it. 

Wherever His Teaching penetrated ’ it 
left aji indellihle impression upon the 
character of the respective peoples. The 
cultural advancement of all the Buddhist 
nations was mainly due to His sublime 
Teaching. 

'riioiigh nearly '24SI years have elapsed 
since tlic ])assing away of this Greatest 
Teacher yet His noble personality still in- 
fiiKuiccs aril those who come to know' him 
and His sublime Teaching still exists in its 
jaistine j)urity. 

Of the Buddlia a St. PTillaire might say 
—“The perfect model of all the virtues he 
])reaches .... Hi.s life has not a stain 

U}K)J1 it." 

A Ir’ausboll would say — “Tlie more I 
know 1dm, the more I love him.’’ 

A humble lollowrer of Tlis w’ould reverent- 
ly say — The more. J know Him, the more I 
love Him; the more 1 love Him the more I 
knowr Him. 


Buddhism and the 
March of Science 


By Anagarika Suhrit Ranjan Roy 


T he scientists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury recognised three major con- 
servations : — 

A. — The conservation of Matter. 

B. — 1'he conservation of Mass. 

C. — The conservation of Energy. 

Conservation means that the total 
amount of ‘A’ remains perpetually ‘A.’ 
Only whatever is ‘A’ is ‘A,’ anything 
‘non-A’ can never become ‘A’ and vice 


versa. The three conservation theories 
were supposed to be the last words of 
science. Among them conservation of 
matter was a triumph. It began with 
Democritus and Lucretins and held its 
place throughouf the centuries. They con- 
cieved that this universe was filled with tin- 
creatable, indestructible, unalterable 
atoms, which on the great stage of space 
appear in different costumes, in different 
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groiipingB'but their .total number remains 
perpetually the same. There was no birth 
or death for these cosmic dancers. The 
conservation of matter was complete. 

, Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury liavoiser professed to have found out 
that the total weight oi matter remained 
unaltered throughout all the chemical 
changes uhich lie could command, which 
Eieant that the total amount of ‘weight’ or 
‘mass’ ‘conserves’ itself. 1’his was the 
foundation stone of the second conservation 
theory. In due course this law of conser- 
vation of mass became an integral part of 
the nineteenth century science. 

The third principle, the conservation of 
energy is of recent date. According to this 
law, energy exists in various forms, chang- 
ing from this to that, but the total amount 
remains the same. When two locomotive 
engines collide, their mechanical energy 
seems to be lost, but at the same time heat 
energy and sound energy are produced. 
This conservation law covered all the 
Known transformations ot cnerg}' — the 
mechanical, heat, sound, electrical and so 
forth. 

These three conservation laws held their 
sway throughout the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Nobody challenged 
them. These wore three major trum[) 
cards of those idealists who cherished the 
thought of something indestructible, un- 
creatable, absolute. Nineteenth century 
scientists professed them as the governing 
factors of creation, nineteenth century 
philosophers dogmatised them as the 
fundamental nature of the unversc. 

The Buddhist cosmology is just the re- 
verse. In Mil'inda Panha we read : — 

“0 great King ! A ver)- di%ult task 
the Exalted One has done.” 

“Bhante Nagsena ! What difficult task 
the Exalted One has done ? ” 

”0 great King 1 A very difficult task 
has been done by the Exalted One, that 
ile analysed and exhibited a plurality of 
states in the same continuity.” 


Instead of ‘unity in diversity’ the* Ex- 
alted One preached diversity in unity. But 
nineteenth century would not tolerq,te any- « 
l)ody, it launched its boat in the search of 
‘truth,’ m the swi of unknown and found 
out what it could, that is unity in diversity. 
The stout champion of ‘Monism’ — Ernst 
Heackel writes ; — “Towering above all the 
achievements and discoveries of the cen- 
tury we have tlie great comprehensive law 
of substance, the lundamcntal law ol cons- 
tancy ot matter and force .... As iliis 
supreme law'is finally established and 
others are subordinate to it, we arrive at a 
conviction of universal unity of nature and 
eternal validity of its laws. The 

‘Monism’ of the cosmos which we ostahlish 
thereon, proclaims, absolute dominion of 
the great eternal iron laws throughout the 
universe.” 

The transitory doctrine ol Buddhism 
seemed to lose grounds before the merciless 
onslaughts ol scientific ‘truth.’ The doc- 
trine ol ‘plurality of states in tlic same con- 
tinnit.v ’ appeared to he passing into 
oblivion. They thought that jdurality of 
states in the same continuity was merely 
the result of our ignorance. All is One — 
the indestructible, uncreatahle, unalterable 
One. This was tlie last word of nineteenth 
century philosophy, this was the last word 
of nineteenth century science. This was 
‘Truth’. Hasanna in the highest ! 

But this was silence before a knock. The 
knock came with all its thunders. Just as 
the nineteenth century was drawing to 
close. Sir J, J . Thompson and his followers 
began to hammer the atoms which readily 
began to detach small fragments. These 
fragments were electrons — all similar and 
charged with negative electricity. Atoms 
hailed by Maxwell as ‘the imperishable 
foundation stones of the universe’ broke 
down. Tliey got broken into tiny particles, 
protons and elections, charged with JHiSi- 
tive and negative electricity respectively. 

Again the grtat iconoclast Sir J. 
Thompson showed that the mass of 
electrified body was directly prt>portionftl 
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to its fepeed. Electrons could be sot into 
motion by electrical means with speed ot 
hundred jliousand miles per second. Ex- 
periments showed that the mass varried 
projwrtionatel) tt) the speed as predicted 
by the theor) . (Ircater the speed, greater 
the ‘mass.’ I’hc concept of a fixed unal- 
terable mass abaialonefl science for good. 

This was the fate ot the two conserva- 
tion laws in twentieth century. In this 
centurj , physics believes that matter is Ih>- 
ing annihilated at every instant. The 
broken particles oi matter turn into radia- 
tion and consequently carry some mass 
with them. The new' born stars are seve- 
ral times heavier than the older ones tor 
the sinqile rea.son that the stars lo.se the 
greatiT part ot thei matter and mass, 
through radiation in the course ol their 
lives. Our sun is steadily losing about 
tw'o hundred and eighty million tons in a 
minute, though it will take millions o( 
years to lose even a considerable 
part ol its weight. When a piece ot w'ood is 
burnt, its w^cight cannot be altogether re- 
produced in tile ashes and smoke. We 
have to add the part of matter which has 
been annihilated into radiation. Only 
then we can have the original weight. 

II. 

Thus matter is being annihilated and 
mass also with it. But now one may ask 
“If so, then why not have the matter and 
energy as one thing and that one thing 
still indestruetihlc, uncreatable and jin- 
raeval Why not have this energy as the 
‘imperishable foundation stone of the 
universe. ? 

This is a serious question. Eot us see 
what modern science has to say about it. 
Nineteenth century science thought of the 
nniverse as the playground of two kinds ol 
forces. 

1.— Gravitational— which governs the 
major iilieiiomena of astronomy and keeps 
US in our psition. 

IJ. — Bleotroraagnetic — which controls 
otW physical phenomena, such as light, 


heat, sound, cohesion, the chemical chan- 
ges and so forth. After the advent of 
Einstein, gravitational forces have disap- 
peared altogether from science. The law 
of gravitation rightly speaking is nothing 
more than a matheinetical formula giving 
to the HC(‘elai‘ation ol a moving body the 
rate at which the body changes its speed 
ol motion. Newton siqiiioscd the existence^ 
of a forces — varying directly as the pro- 
duct of the mutually active masses and in- 
versely as the square of their distances 
apart — w'hicli drew off a moving body from 
its rectilenear motion. Einstin’s law' did 
not lend itsell to any such matheinetical 
formula. He made an easy interpretation 
in terms ot geometry. The moving plan- 
et or a conud is not drawm off its rectile- 
iiear motion by a pull ol force hut by a 
curvature ot tlie space. 

Now' that tlie gravitational iorccs have 
disappeared from science, one may wonder 
w'hy the electroinaguetic forces happen to 
survive ? Tins is not finally settled but 
it Hcenis very lilkely that the electromagne- 
tic forces too, will follow' the way of gravi- 
tational lorces sooner ol later. Edding- 
ton and Weyl have totally dispeiiced with 
electromagnetic forces to interpret the 
physical phenomena. They have resorted 
to the peculiar geometry of cohtinuum. 
So it seems that by and by the universe wiU 
be dissolved into an empty four dimen- 
sional space, devoid ot any substantiality, 
totally leatureless, except for the crump- 
lings; some large, some small sonic intense 
some feeble — all unsubstantial and transi- 
tory — in the configuration of space itself. 

The three great cou.servation laws of the 
nineteenth century broke like bubbles be- 
fore the onw'ard march ol modern seienpe. 
According to modern .science nothing 
conserves itself. All is perishable, all is 
immaterial. The course of the universe is 
a priK'Csa ot re-grouping and dissolution* 
dissolution and re-grouping. These suc- 
cessions are too rapid for our feeble mipd 
to grasp. We cannot catch them, that 
is why wc see the universe ‘as if’ coptiu- 
eouB, In Milinda Panha Venerable Naga- 
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Menu Haym “in exactly tlic same manner 
yoiir majesty, the elements of beiiifis join 
one anotlier in series ot sueccssion. One 
element perislu's, another arisc's. sue<'eefi- 
in^ eaeli ntljor, as it \\( re iiisla/it.UK'ons- 

ly* 

ill. 

.yiodern seietiee has j;ot rid ol another 
great illusion — the ilhisim) ot tinu'. In 
MU'mda Panha Kitig Mihnda asks; — 

“Bhante Nagasena ! What is eiiuse of 
the sense of time 

“O Groat King ! 1’he cause ol the 
sense of time is ignorance.’’ 

In Buddhism tune is due to our ignor- 
ance. But since Nevvlon, time v\as .sup- 
jiosed to b(' iui etermil, inrmite reality 
whieli was never conditional. hhnstein 
has conclusively proved that time is never 
absolute. It is one ol the dimensions of 
space only. We get tlu' impression of 
time through our perception of displace- 
ment of matter. Kvery one has his own 
perception of tlie duration ol events and 
of their order in time, just as he has own 
perception of bodies extended in space and 
ordered and arranged in any specific man- 
ner. Bhwe Zaii Aung writes in tlu* intro- 
duction of ‘Oonipenduim of Philosophy’ — 
•“What is space to matter, time is to mind. 
.Time is the conce])t (Kala-Pannathi'l, by 
winch first and foremost, mental stales are 
distinguished in internal intuition. It is 
the ‘Sine (pia non’ of a succession of these 
mental states. ’’ 

Instants and time intervals are 
abstractions from our jiersonal per- 
ception and ordt'r in ev<*nts. Tlie 
duration and order in events arc nolliing 
but the peceptual proces.s of displacement 
which in the Buddhistic philosophy is com- 
pared to a river. For us this order in 
events is too swift to grasp. We feel ‘as 
if an onward flow of time is passing past 
us, even through us. 

Brahmacari (lovinda writes in his ‘Bud- 
dhists Essays’ “O’he unit of measure for 


the duration of these states of conscious- 
ness is the ‘thought-moment’ (Citta- 
Khaiia) which, the i-onimentators saiy‘ lasts 
less than a billionth part of the time imces- 
sary lor an eye wink or a Hash. But even 
in this inconcieveably minute traction of 
time one still discerns three stages, genetic 
(ftpada), Static (Thiti; and cessant 
(Bhanga). Just as one takes the atom to 
be the smallest indivisible unit of matter 
just so is the ‘Khamr tlic ultimate time 
unit.’’ So yvilh ‘changa’ of one jierce])- 
tion the ‘utpada’ of another perception be- 
gins uihI ultimately they overlap and give 
us a sense of a contenuous flow. James 
Rice writes in liis hook on ‘Relativity’ — 
“Two ('vents which both ‘take time’ more 
or less over laj), vve h'el that a part of one 
and a ])art of otlur are one and the sanH) 
thing. In fact ‘an event’ is really the 
whole of nature, presented to our conscious 
])erception at one moment. It is ‘here 
n()w ’ and it is licre not n'ally instentaneons- 
ly— it is ])rescnt to our c,onseiousness for 
some tinite, if very short time.” ^his 
‘very short tinu'' of James Rice is the 
‘thoiiglit-niomont’ of Bnddhi.st terminology 
— “flu' billionth part of the time necessary 
for an ('yo wink or a flash.’’ 

Duly lor one ‘thought-moment’ the uni- 
yorso IS a reality; to us, next moment it is 
another because our cousc ousoess touches 
another point of succes&ui.i ol change or 
displacement. Sir James Jeans puts it in 
his able words- xour cousciousucss 
touclu's the pictures (the flow ot change) 
only along your ‘world-line,’ mine along 
my world line, and so on. We feel as if 
we are being dragged along our world-lines 
so as to experience tJic points on it which 
represent our states at different instants of 
time in turn.’ 

“It may be that time is spread before us 
in picture, but we are in contact with 
only one instant, just as the bicycle- 
wheel is ill contact with only one point of 
the road.” 

What does the above show? We find hero 
the echo of the sublime Buddhist thoughts 
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;after many dark centuries. To quote 
frorii ‘'Visuddhi-Magga’ of Buddhagbosa 

“Strictly speaking the duration of the 
life df«a living being is exceedingly brief, 
lasting only while a thought lasts. -Inst 
as a chariot wlio(d iit rolling rolls at one 
point of the tyre and in resting rests only 
on one point, "in exactly the same manner 
the life of a living being lasts only for the 
period of one thought. As soon as the 
thought has ceased the being is said to 
have ceased 

.... The being of the past thoiiglit- 
moment has lived, but is not living nor 
Mull it live 

.... The being of the present thought- 
moment does live but has not lived nor will 
it live 

q''lic being of the past tlionght- 

moment will live but has not lived nor does 
it live .... 

To sum nj) : In the past century matter 
and ra(liati(ui were two absolute entities 
but to-day matter is broken into I’adiation 
and radiation is no more stable than mat- 
ter. Now the question is, whethei' radia- 
tion in turn tratislbrms itscll into matter 
and the whole process Ix'gins all over again 
or radiation gradtially melts into ‘nothing- 
ness.’ In other words, whether the (■rca- 
tor (if any) is still labouring and sweating 
in his workshop or has chucked it oil as a 
had job and rctijcd for good. It is iH)t de- 
cided for certain, but eminent scientists 
like James Jeans on one hand bclicwcs that 
he has and the creation is running down at 
cvei'3' moment without the slightest chanie 
io be wound up again. At the same time 
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eminent scientists like Brof. Milikan, on 
the other hand thinks that “the Ibne 
Artizan is still on His job in*His fiery 
workshop.’’ vSciencc of the ‘present cen-* 
turv is too yovmg to say anything definitely’. 

The trend of the modern science is the 
denial of any ultimate reality, any unity 
in diversity, any ego. Modern science is 
the echoing of the Buddhistic transitory 
doctrine. To modern science universo is 
a reality for an instant only. Sir James 
Jeans admit.s — “1’lie outstanding achieve- 
ment of twentieth century pliysies is not 
the theory of Relativity, with its welding 
together of space and time, or the theory , 
of quanta or the diseetion of atoms with 
the resultant discovery that things arc not 
what they seem to he, it is the general re- 
cognition tliat we are not yet in contact 
with the ultimate reality.’’ 

iWill Ave ever be I think not. But 
one day we may find that tlie ultimate 
‘unreality’ is tiie ultimate reality. Jii the , 
words of the best and whsest of all men — • 
tlic Buddha — “^’hether Buddhas arise, 0 
Bhikkliiis, or whether Buddhas do not 
arise, it remains a fact and the fi.xcd and 
necessary constitution of being that all its 
constituents one transitory. This fact a„ 
Buddha discovers and masters and when he, 
iias mastered it he anoiinces, teaches, pub-' 
lishes, jiroclaims, discloses, minutely 
explains and makes it clear, that all the 
constituents of being are transitory.”- 

It seems that after a long wayward drift 
we have ultimately turned our direction tO; 
our lost paradise — the teachings of the 
Tathagata. ,\Ve hope to regain it. 
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BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES 

(Continued from patje 14) 


caves are influenced both by Brahmanism 
and Buddhism. The three caves are al- 
most in ruins. A cave contains a Bud- 
dhist Chaitya. Trimurti or Bmhmanical 
Trinity has been curved in the back wall 
of the main hall. 

Caves of Bagh 

In the south of Malwa about 25 miles 
south-west of i)har is the village of Bagh. 
To the south of this village is situated a 
vihara now much in ruins. The caves are 
nine in number. It is inconvenient to 
visit these caves as there is no railway sta- 
tion close to them. Thanks to the labours 
of the Archaeological Dejiartninet of the 
Gwalior State which has discovered the 
caves, repaired and renovated them. No 
inscription is found in these caves. I’he 
sculptures in the Bagh caves known 
through drawings prepared for Dr. Burgess 
have now been photographed by Major 
Luard. The best images representing 
Buddha or a Bodhisatta with two attend- 
ants are found in the south-western group 
in Cave No. 2. The jxise is easy and the 
mo<lelling good. The paintings at Bagh 
may be dated the 6th century or 1st half 
of the 7th centuiy A.D. The dagaba 
which is found in a few of these ca\es con- 
tains no image of Buddha. But there are 
images of Buddha, here and there, in these 
caves from which it may be assumed that 
they are later than the Hinayana sect. The 
architecture is not of the same type as that 
of Nasik caves. A great service has been 
done by the India Society by publishing 
an excellent Ixiok giving full details and 
plans of the caves at Bagh with valuable 
illustrations and interesting descriptions. 
The Cave No. 2 known as Pandabonki- 
gurnpha is well preserved. It is a square 
vihara with cells on three aides and a stupa 
inside a shrine at the back. The ante- 
chamber has two twelve-sided pillars in 
front and the walls of this room are adorn- 
ed With sculptures. There is a standing 
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image of the Buddha with two attendants. 
The Cave No. 3 also known as Hathikhana 
is a vihara. The front portion is dilapid- 
ated. The cave originally consisted pro- 
bably of two distinct halls without connect- 
ing cells. The Cave No. 4 known as Eang- 
mahal is the finest specimen of architec- 
ture. There is a portico more than 220 ft. 
long supported by 22 pillars. The shrine 
at the back containing the dagaba is un- 
adorned with sculptures. The Cave No. 5 
is a rectangular excavation, the roofs being 
supported by two rows of columns. Each 
row stands on a common plinth. The roof 
of the Cave No. 6 is dilajiidated. The 
Cave No. 7 seems to be similar to the Cave 
No. 2 and is dilapidated. 

The Cares at EUora 

These caves are mme of the most iinjicrt- 
ant Buddhist caves ot India situated at 
Ellora in the north-west of the Nizam's 
territory about 1(5 miles from Aurangabad. 
‘Bhikkhugrhas’ known as ‘Dumalenas’ are 
the first excavations made at the site. Be- 
sides the caves ot Buddhist origin, there 
are Brahmin and Jain caves. The Bud- 
dhist caves contain distinct signs of later 
MiiJiayana sect. The cave No. 2 contains 
galleries full of images of the Buddha seat- 
ed on a lotus in a preaching attitude. In 
the north-east corner, then* is a figure of 
the Buddha, very rough and almost un- 
finished. There is also a colossal Buddha 
seated on a sihasana. In these caves the 
Buddha is seen in the attitude of preaching 
or in the ‘Dharmachakramudra,’ The 
walls are covered profusely with images of 
Buddha and other Bauddha sages. Thp 
Cave No. 8 is a vihara cave containing 12 
cells for monks. The walls have also 
many carvings of Buddhist sages. The 
Cave No. 4 is in ruins. At the left or 
north end of this cave there is a prominent 
figure of Padmapani attended by two 
females. The Cave No. 6 is a very large 
vihara. There are many pillars support- 



ing4hQ roof o£ the vihara. The Cave No. 
G contains an ante-chamber in f'lojit of the 
shrine filled witlj soulpture. The oilier 
caves are luoslly Brahuianical and Jain Imi 
m Cave ‘No. '.) we liinl the image ol (he 
Buddlia witli various attendants. In Cave 
No. 10 which is a beautiful Chait'ya ea\e 
tliero is a large; open court in front. I’ho 
c-arvijigs are very beautiful. The facade is 
higlily ornamental and consists of a veran- 
dah surmounted by a gallery leading Ui 
the inner gallery within the chapel. TIk' 
window has been broken up by pillars. 
The arched roof is carved in iniitation of 
woodwork. The inner side of the gallery 
IS divided into .‘1 compartments lull ol 
figures. A gigantic figure of the Uuddlia 
is carved in front of the dagaba. 'I’lie 
Cave No. II is tvv(»-stonod. Caves Nos. 11 
and Id are very similar in outer apjiear- 
ance. 'I'liey consist of an open courl en- 
teral through a comjiaralively narrow pas- 
sage. They contain images of the Huddlia 
with his usual attendants. They eonlain 
ceils in the walls and show signs of tlu' 
Mahay ana sect. 

The town of Ajanta is situated (iO miles 
north-west of Aurangabad and about ll-'"* 
miles south of Biiusaval on the (1.1.1’. 
Tlailway. The caws at Ajanta are a})proaeh- 
ed from Phardapiir, a small town at the fool 
of the ghat. There is a good motoi- 
able road from Auriiiigabad to I’hardapur 
and thc’re is a travelh’r's bungalow wliich 
is open to all. The til) caves at Ajanta 
have been cut, carved and painted at difler- 
ent times. According to A. Smith, tlu' 
bulk of till' paintings at Ajanta must he 
assigned to Gth eentury A.l)., i.e., the 
time of the great Chalukya kings. The re- 
sulting political conditions mnst have been 
iinravonrablc to the exi'cution of costly 
work of art dedicated to the service of Bud- 
dhism, the J’lillava kings having been as 
a rule ardent worshippers of Siva as wo 
know this from a Vakatakn inserijitfon ex- 
isting in Cave No. 10. Caves Nos. 0 and 
10 which are tho earliest date back to the 
Ist and 2nd century B.C. Chaitya and 
viJiara caves arc the two types of caves 
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found at Ajanta. The huge images of the 
Buddha louiid m the iimer cells of the 
viliaras are almost in the preaching atti- 
tude. 'I'Jie frescoes and paifitiiigs a^ 
Ajanta are the most importuut features of 
Buddhist ar’cluteeturc. Deeorativi* paint- 
ing and ceiling decorations are the vvouder- 
iul specimens of ancient Indian line arts. 
Jataka seeiu’s, e.g., Sutasoma, Surabha, 
Matsa, conversion ol Nanda, visit of Asita 
to the Huddlia, temptation ol Buddha by? 
Mara, etc., are well depieti'd in lliese eaves. 
In the Cave No. ’JO llie most nolable sculp- 
ture cm tlie walls is tlio large and crowded 
eomjiosition ol the Buddlia by Mara. A 
careful examination of tins sciiljitiirc shows 
an assembly ol males and temales with 
svv'ords, citilis, ('tc., trying to create fear in 
the mind of tlie Bodinsatta who is destined 
to attain salvation, 'riiis is also found in 
‘Borobudor’ scnlplurc in Java. We agree 
with Dr. Burgess that most of the faces 
arc iH'autilnlly cut, and tin* elejihants are 
well drawn, 'riii' wlu'cl of lile or ‘Hanisar- 
ehakra,’ Hying ‘gandharvas’ and ‘apsaras’ 
can he found in them. All these eaves pre-* 
sent a vivid picture of the I'ei'lings and as- 
pirations of the Buddhists during the 
period to which they belonged. Figures 
of birds, monkeys, Blieels, wild tribes, 
etc., are all dejiicK'd in these eaves. Elvers, 
Ht*as, rocky shores, fishes, samkhaH, etc,, 
arc all found in them, and they have a very 
high aiiii-tic value, h'be majestic figure 
of the Buddha on the wall on the left of 
tlie corridor at the back has attracted uni- 
versal ajipreeiation. Palaces and build- 
ings are rcpresiiled by a flat roof over tho 
heads of the figures supporh'd by slender 
pillars. The dresses are very jiretty and 
variegatc'd . Men of liiglu'f rank wear 
little clothing above the waist hut much 
jewelleiy, armlets, necklaces, fillets, etc., 
and men oi lower rank are more covered 
but hav(' no jew'ollcry. Monks arc clothed 
in thi'ir usual dress. Tiadies of distinction 
W'ear much jiwv'ellery. Jn Cave No. 10 the 
paintings hclwi'cn the ribs of the aisles are 
of mueh lati'r date. Near the front on the 
left wall is a painted iiiHeriptiou in ranch 
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older characters. The Cave No. 16 is one 
of the viharas of great iiiijwrtancc to the 
student of*architccture. In the Gave No. 
20 the fligtSi of steps witJi a carved bal- 
lustrade leading towards a veranda li and 
the pillars with capitals of elegantly sculp- 
tured strut figures of ga ls, tlie iJireshold of 
the shrines recalling the ancient ‘torana’ 
(vault) are the materials htlpful to under- 
stand the evolution of domestic and sooio- 
religious architecture in India. Idic |K>r- 
tico in front of tlio shrine is akin lo a luan- 
dapa or a pavilion. The group of w'orship- 
pers in Cave No. I is really v<'ry artistic 
and is a nianifestalion of an unlettered art. 
Soldiers an* armed with halberds, pears, 
bows and arrows. A sort of high turban 
with a knob in front is worn by the males. 
A broad heavy neck-chain is jirominent. 
All these remind us most vividly of the 
style of the earlj .sculptures of Sanebi and 
of the oldest discovered sculpture at Muttra. 


Even this brief account of the pfincipal 
Buddhist caves and cave-temples in India 
cannot fail lo impress the reader with the 
imjwrtanco of these rock-cut dwellings and 
Chaitja halls in the histoiy of BtuRlhism, 
and its art and arehitecture. The pheno- 
menal progress of Buddhism left its imprint 
on ail aspects ot Indian life and civilisation 
especially architecture, sculpture and 
painting. The caves which once afforded 
dens for wild animals were found to he lone- 
ly dwellings for the recluses. Hidden far 
aw'ay from human localities, they served 
as halls for the congregation of those of the 
Buddhist holy order representing different 
sects and schools, as sanctuaries for the ins- 
tallation of richly carved figures ol tlie 
Buddha and the Bodhisativas, and as pic- 
ture galleries exciting wonder to all visi- 
tors. Though the caves are no longer ten- 
anted by those for wdioin they were built 
and donated, tJicy still stand wdtli lull re- 
minisccnees of the glorious past of India. 
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Bleasod Little Children, 

M ay you slee]) liappy. May you wako 
liappy. May you aeo no evil 
. (ireanis. May you bo b(‘lo\c(l ot 
the world. 

All theac l)Jcsainf>s will bo your.s if you 
have love in your heart. 

In tlie sacred books there are many love- 
ly tales lovelily told of love. Of which this 
most previous one J tell you this divine 
day. 

A cow stood aiK'kling' her Jittlo one. A 
hunter saw her. “I’ll kill her.” fhought 
he, and let fly a spear as sharp as sharp 
could be. With lipflitninff speed it went. 
It sirnck the cow. But it harmed not men 
a vsingle hair of her body, ft fell to the 
ground, curled like a scroll of palm-l(>af. 

The mother’s gieat lo\e performed the 
miracle. At the time the hunter let fly the 
spear, the cow' had in her heart an intens<> 
love for her little one. And that same 
love saved her. 

Blessed Little Children, 

The cow loved only her little one, and 
she was saved. Whoever can harm you 
who love the whole world 

When Fa Hian, the prince of travellers 
visited Ceylon, at Mihintalo, in a oa\e, 
there dwelt a saintly monk named Diiarma- 
gupta. So large was his love that in his 
lioly presence even rats and snakes liicd 
in peai'e without harming one another 

Blessed Little Children. 

After attaining Lnlightemru'iit, -when 
the Lord Buddha visited IIm home, the 
little prince Rahula went neo Him, and 
feeling His large lo\e, said "Fnlher, 
even Thy shadow mahelh inv happy." 

Blessed Little Children, 

May you live even like the Father’s 
shadow, making the wliole world happy. 

When the Father entered the (5 real 
Peace, and when Ananda, the Beloved 
Disciple, Went towards Bavatthi, earrving 
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the Father’s bowl and robe, all whom he 
met wept, saying ; " Brother Ananda, why 
roiii(',st thou alone Brother Ananda, 
where did.st thou leave our Lord V* ” 

Blessed Little Children. 

Let not the world he* forlorn. TiOt not 
the world weep toda\ too ? 

Buddhists are to the world like mothers. 
At the good fortune of h(*r child, a motlier’a 
heart rojoicis. At tlie misery of her 
child, a mother’s heart (piivcrs and (piakesn 
And that tender heart is the true Buddhist 
heart. 

For doth not the Father say, 

A.s the mother, at the ri.'ih of her own life, 
Protects her one dear child. 

E'en so, cherish ull living beings 
With Ihnitlc.ss lore ” 

The report that the Fdder Visaklia heard 
of r<‘ylon was that it was a land beautiful 
W'ltli garlands of shrines, wdiore the people 
were full of liospitality and gentle, wdioj’e 
any one ecnild lav down at ease ui any 
place, and where' the Dhamma shone. An^ 
the Elder Visaklia, enming to (Vvlon, lived 
hanpv. iiH'ditating : ‘‘MAY ALL BEINGS 
BE HAPPY.” 

All strangers found the Sinhalese the 
kindliest nation. To epiote Robert Knox : 

‘‘They are a people proper and very well 
favonreel, beyond all people that T have 
see')) in India . . . They arc not very 
malitious one tow^ards another, and their 
anger doth not last long, seldom or nevei^ 
any bloodslied among them in their 
quarrels. 
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All lur ! Iioir soon uu' learn to kiioiv 

How much thin world in fall of woe ; 
Wlini (p'iefs^ what ilU hare ire to hear / 

How false, tarns out what firr >//{,• so fair ! 

< 

And niUHi we numni for e'er in poin^ 

And ne'er the Ihdce Soldi me at fain 'i 
(lleains there no rap to tnnush woi , 

Thai wo map see the liraa irons (Ilow 

There </<»/’«, () friend ! so prit'ei no ’more ; 

hder pleaniH that Liphi upon the ShorCt 
And (hep whose epcs are on ihe fdphi, 

Shull steer across, iJiovah dark the. iiipht, 

f.ei Mi ltd tnle thp mind, 0 fiiend, 

0 prief it thoa -woaldst hare an end : 

' ' pr'e all full of hope and Ion-, 

Thp looks to jop all men slmll monr, 

l*aie thoaphts of hree send jar ami vdde^ 

All evil ihonphls, oh ! cast aside ; 

Ih deeds of lore to friend and for. 

Speak words of lore that vanquish woe. 

To them that seek ii> do liter ill 

Vroee Lore dolh eonquer Haired slill, 

If Ihiis thou make this (lurk world h riff hi, 
Thine epes shall fnilp sir ihe l.lphi. 

ni,M{n'Tr\ li. 
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“It* is not customary to strike, and it 
is very rtire that they give a bioM' so much 
as. to their slaves. They of the low-lands 
are kind, ^)itiful, helpful,' honest, and plain, 
compassionating strangers, which we found 
by our own experience aniong therti. 

“The natural born Siubalese so much 
abhor thieving that 1 never kneAv any 
practice it. 

“In carriage and behaviour they arc 
very grave and stately, in understanding 
quick and apprehensive, in .discourse 
courteous, naturally inclined to temper- 
Neat in apparel, nice in eating, and not 

“In their dispositions not passionate, 
neither hard to be reconcih'd when angry, 
neat in a.p})arel, nice in eating, and not 
given to much sleep. 

“They hav«! none of their own nation 
that begs there for all relieve those of their 
own families. There are strangers that 
come from beyond the seas on purpose to 
beg . . . But I have often seen the beg- 
gar will scarce stay till they come out to 
give them, and then they wdll follow him 
with their charity as if it were the beg- 
gars just due, which they dare not detain. 
There heathen arc very compassionate to 
indigent people of what nation or religion 
soever and their common or usual saying 
in such a case is he was a Mother’s Child. 
Out of every measure of rice they boil in 
their houses for their families they will 
take out a liandful, as much as they can 
grip and put it into a bag and keep it by 
itself, which they call Mitti-haal. And 
this they give and distribute to such poor 
as they please, or as come, to their d(H»rs. 

“They love a man that makes conscience 
of his ways. They would not have any 
hand, or anything to do in killing any- 
thing. They reckon herbs and plants more 
innocent food. It is acciounted religion to 
be just and sober, and chaste and true, and 
to be endowed with other virtues. It is a 
saying among them that, if they want a 


King, they may take any man from the 
Plow and wash the dirt off him, and by rea- 
son of his quality and descent is fit to be 
King. 

“Husbandry is the great employment 
of the country. In this the best men 
labour. Nor is it held any disgrace for 
men of the greatest quality to do any work 
either at home or in the field. Their lan- 
guage is copious, smooth, elegant, covert- 
ly. Their oni inary Plowmen and Hus- 
bandmen do sjieak elegantly. Riches are 
not here valued, nor make any the more 
honourable. Here also is no want of 
g«)ld.“ 

According to Pling the Elder, who 
flourished in the first century of the Chris- 
tian Era, Lanka was the Land of Freedom 
where slavery was not, where the people 
lived in perpetual peace without resorting 
to law-courts, where poverty and sickness 
were unknown , and where the happy people 
held a hundred years as but a moderate 
span of life. The Sinhalese of those days 
never slept till daybreak nor slumbered 
during the day. Their wealth exceeded 
that of the Romans. 

Centuries before Sir Thomas More 
dreamt of his Utopia, the no-place, Lanka, 
through the blessing of the Lord Buddha, 
became Eutopia, the Good-Place on earth. 

Of the Aryans of His time the Lord 
Buddha said that they excelled the very 
gods in wisdom, valour and virtue. Ac- 
cording to Megasthenes, the Greek Am- 
bassador at the Court of Candragupta, in 
Buddhist India slavery was unknown, no 
woman was known to be impure, and no 
man ever known to have told a lie. Theft 
being unknown, the people needed no locks 
to their doors, and the people lived peace- 
ably and happy and under their righteous 
rulers. During the days of Asoka the war 
drum was hushed and the very wind went 
whisppering peace among the nations. 

When Fa Hian came, in Buddhist India, 
no one killed any living thing, and no one 
drank. As a consequence, capital punish- 
ment was unknown. And as Brother 
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Hiivell hath shown in his monumental 
Jiisionif of Aryan Uvle, it was tlio Lord 
Jinddluu who saved India from the drink 
Iiabit. And aIthoa{>h Mami condemn®! ihc 
man who, having performeid a rite, fails 
to eat the flesh thereot to be born twenty 
times a boast, and altliough Sankara de- 
fends the Jyotishtonia as an holy act, and 
altliough the Vedas and Hrnritis sanction 
the sacrifice of animal life, and although 
tJie Maha Bharata hears testimony to the 
high value of a meat diet, and aithough, 
even to-day, at the temple of Kali in Cal- 
<nitta, from a hundred and fift} to two 
hundred of our dumb brethren are killed, 
through the infinite grace ol the Lord 
Buddha, almost the whole of India is still 
vegetai’ian. After the coming of the Lord 
Buddha, there w'as a revulsion of public 
feeling against tlie ordinances of the Vedas. 
“Let not the living live on the living. 
Kven chaff with insects should not be 
burnt,’’ said the (‘umpassionate Asoka. 
And Harsha, the second Asoka too, gave 
sweet freedom to all living beings. 

following the Merciful Master, great 
Em]ierors saeri(ic('d tlieir lives for the good 
of the whole world. Following tlie foot- 
steps of TIiiu wJio said “He that nurseth 
the sick nuivotli even ME ! “ flie> nunis- 
tiu'cd deligcntly to the sick. To llud- 
ilhists belong the honour of first establish- 
ing hospitals in the three continents of 
Kuroi>e, Asia and Africa. 8])('aking ol flic 
origin of the hospital, Professor Walter 
Sydney Lazarus-Barlow says in the Ency- 
clopaedia Brittannica : 

“Tw'en tv-three of the ])rincipal English 
Countries appear to have had no general 
hospital prior to 1710, while Tjondon its'clf 
at that date was mainly, if not entirely, 
dependent upon 8t. Bartholomews and St. 
!rhoma’s Hospital." 

But in this holy land, centuries before 
the birth of Christ, there were numerous 
hospitals. According to the Maha Vanisa, 
(laraini the Great established and main- 
tained eighteen hospitals, Buddliadasa, 
the Servant of the Saviour, carried tlie 


surgical knife wlierevcr he went and re- 
moved the sulTenngs of living beings. Ho 
established hosjntals in all the villages' of 
Lanka and wrote a book on . •meilicine. 
Parakranm Balm the Great also establish- 
ed hospitals and healed the sick with his 
own hands. Numerous other Sinhalese 
Kings founded asylums for the poor and 
the sick. 

But it was in the seventeentli century 
that Europeans established, in Paris, their 
first hospital. Even in Europe, centuries 
before Christ, Buddhists established lios- 
pitals both for man and his dumb brethren . 
Asoka founded hospitals in the realms of 
Antioebos of Syria, Ptolelnv riiiiadeplius, 
Antigonus Gonatns of Macedonia, ]}dagas 
of Cyrene, and Alexander ol Kjiirus. 

Saying that “f/um/cr /s ihc chicfcKb 
affliction,” the Mercilul Master led the 
poor, and all His followers strived to still 
the hunger of the w'orld. The saintly 
Sndalta, through his chanties, earned the 
name of Anatha])indika, feeder of the for- 
lorn. The first duty of tins religion is leri- 
)y the healing of the sick and the (ceding of 
the hungry. All great Buddhist Kings 
h(‘!d it far more nobler to drive the plough 
than to wear the crown. IMie Sinhalese 
lilougbman was verily a prince, lit to rule 
the world. “Let not even a drop of water 
floiv into the sea witliout being utilized for 
the good of my people,’’ said Parakrania 
Balm, and he math* Lanka the Granary of 
the East. And so great was the fame of 
the Sinhalese as engineers that, many cen- 
turies ago a King ol Kashmir invited them 
to his land to oonstruct tanks and resivvoirs 
there. Their wisdom ami sti'ength they 
used lor the good of the whole world. They 
were masters of the seicnee of peace, 
jireachers of tlie Great Peace. The 
genius of the Sinhalese race is the genius 
for renunciation, service anti sanctity. For 
them, “apart from Bighteouspcas there 
existeth no Happiness. ’’ Their Wiss is 
the blisa of blamelessness and their greatest 
hero, the Sainty Sangha Bodhi, who, al- 
tliougU tnost beloved of his people, gladly 
renouncing his throne to his foe, retreated 
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to tlie j)on:tncc-^rovi,- and tfiri'e STvertni fii'^ 
head i«»i in aliuH. 

‘•Ti'Hs.ho/Iij so full of blood and flash, 

!'or iha Good and Happiness of the 
trorld bear," 

Hiiid he, ajid kin Jiol_\ sii\iu^ hlill rin^^ in 
the ears ul the natum and Iiiuns in tiieir 
iiearts. Th(\\ exjxrt ol the world, 

they liavo no ^iirievuiu-o against the world, 
aiul thej lu(' liappv in their virtue, purity 
and eliarity. Tlieir^ is tlie bliss of hlanie- 
lessnesh and they wish that t^ie whole 
world will enjo\ th<> same bliss. 

And for them the Lord Buddha still 
li\etii, \ea, He livetli in their hoh hearts. 
Yea. He !i\<'th in their hearts and that is 
wh> tluw ar<* hap|)\ this di\ine da\. Ih' 
hveth ill lh(‘ir homes and lie li\eth in thi'ir 
Hol\ Isle. 

"Hr ihat st rtli Ihr Hhamma sedh MI'l, 
atid Hr thal srrtli \iE s^udli the 
Dhanniia." 

SOME ASPECTS 
OF BUDDHISM 

T he most lundameiital jirineifile ol 
Buddhism is the realisation ol th<- 
existenee ol sorrow', or to ex|)ress 
the idea in another lonn, tliut all e.'cistenee 
is perineaU'd by sorrow. The Buddhist is 
always made mindful of suffering and of 
})«in, of decay ami ol death. Thi' Buddha 
emplnisised this laet at every coni'e-ivable 
oppoi’tunity, and indeed, He placed it first 
among the Four Noble I’riiths that He en- 
n-neiated. 'Phe emphasis laid on the sor- 
rowful asj.)oct of life has inspired many an 
antagonist of Buddhism to cliaracterizc the 
religion as one of pessimism. 

' TJndOubtodly, there is beauty in nature, 
and, to some esteut, floasure in life itself. 


Seatwi at the feet of the Father (lies un- 
dertake to ol>»er\'e the precepts and live 
pure and ptiful like the Haints. The very 
five precepts wdll make this ciith the 
heaven and he that observeth the eight [ire- 
et'pts lives like a Haint. .\nd the,'! that 
take refuge in the Merciful Ma.ster today, 
and observe the precepts, will one day be 
heirs unto the IVanseendenta! Dhamma 
too. 

Every Buddhist heart is the place of 
peace for all living beings and every Bud- 
dhist home is the sanctuaiw of all living 
beings. And Lanka the Lsiand of the 
Iduimma is the slielter w’iiere all living be- 
ings Hnd Ki'ciirily and peace; Ihr Main- Con- 
soltitrix ol tlie World. 'Plus Sacred Da.v 
may tlie whole world wake To purity, peace 
and love, as do tlie Failliln! ot this holy 
laud. May tlu' world wake even to the 
me.ssagi' of the Master, — to merei . 


By Dr. L A. RAJAPAKSA 


But tins is onlv a snpeilicial view of the 
jiositioii. The one who looks a little deep- 
er will see that the flower that blooms to- 
day. drops tomorrow, that tlu*^ child the 
loving parent fondles mnv, will die anon, 
and in fine, that all e.\'istence, in wlhchcver 
form or in whatever place it may be, will 
be concluded by the sure hand of death. 
Sabhe sankhara anicca dukkha analta. 
Moreover, the Enlightened One proceeded 
to teach the world (lie method of eradicat- 
ing this suffering by destroying its root 
cause. If that be so, then the charge of 
pessimism fails, for a doctrine that aims 
at the annihilation of all suffering is trtily 
one of undoubted optimism. 
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Buddhism is essentially a religion for 
the intelligent. ,Its teaching sometimes 
appears •even paradoxical. '^I’o take but 
one typical case, the materialist — for the 
average man is that — thinks that wealth 
consists in the accumulation and increase 
of material things, whilst the Buddhist de- 
fines wealth as the ahsouc(^ of want; and 
consequently the richest person is the one, 
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whose wants are least, not the one who 
possesses the greatest number of material 
things. Sanltitihi paraman lahhan. 

• ft 

For the Buddhist, there is no 'eternity in 
hell just as there is no eternity in heaven, 
and therel'ore no everlasting damnation. 
The most glorious assertion ever made for 
mankind was made by the Buddha, when 
he preached that the God— if there is any 
that can be called by 
such an appellation 
— is vrithin man, 
not without him. 
Every sentient crea- 
ture in the world, 
both high and low, 
may more, every be- 
ing in oxistenc,e from 
the very highest in 
the anipa. lokas to 
tlie lowest in the 
apayas, has to seek 
out his own salvation 
by his own efforts. 
Here, there is no 
question of one tak- 
ing upon oneself the 
sins of others, and, 
by one’s merits sav- 
ing others. A Buddha 
may show the Right 
Path, and caution 
tliose wdio are inclin- 
ed to stray from that 
course by expatiating 
upon the dire (.conse- 
quences of such de- 
viation, but actually 
to save someone else. 
This, not even 
the Supremely 
Awakened One can 
do. 


A Buddhist is an 
atheist in the etymo- 
logical sense of the 
term. Sahhan annis- 
saran etan. He be- 
lieves that he doda 
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not cHvc Ills existetice to n divine crealjr, 
whom ^le has to propitiate and worship, 
(loiiscqiiontly, ho has no place in his doc- 
tyine lew oonmiandnK-nts. He does not 
iway for any external aid, fur he knows 
that the gods, to whom the firayers are 
adiln'ssed, are well nigh as impotent as lie 
is himself in the matter of giving snceour. 

Simple faith of a pi'rson endoweil with 
the most childish mentality may hear him 
to his heavenly goal, according to the doc- 
trine of other religions; Init in Buddhism 
the goal cannot he attained liy any hut tiu' 
most intellectual, and the jialfi thither is 
hy no means easy to tread. The ine\oi- 
ahlo law of Karma enjoins that vvliatevci' 
one .sows, one has to reap. Tt is within 
till' powi'f equally of the wise man as well 
as of IIk' fool to do tlu' ordinary /.a.sa/a 
I'diiiliKi <il:itn(il<t 1,‘ttiiniia . (lood deeds 
will result in the doer ascending to the (Inut 
lol.fts. just as inevitahly as had oni's will 
drag him down to the (ijdijitH or j)nilni 
Idhds. But Nihhana, the goal of every 
ihiddhist, the end of all suffering, and tlu' 
cessation from all exishmee, cannot result 
from this kind of kuxula h'annitd or (ihiixtilti 
ktiiiiUKt alone. There is a hdiuvui, tlu' 


Inisdid kdiiiiiid ol the Nohle Eightfold Bath, 
that ends Kaniina. iN’ibhana is ihis cessa- 
ti-on of Kainma. . ' 

One liHs to iiiuU'rstand that ihcrt^ is no 
Cijd, tliat really it is an illusion to imagine 
the existence of an / or You or lie, that no 
soul passes from a mortal heing w'hen he 
terminates his earthly existence. Never- 
theless, something happens which results 
in rehirth. 'I'lie death of A here imme-, 
diately results in the hirth of B there, hut 
the B is lu'ither A, nor not A. Naea ,so 
tided aiiim— and so through countless lives 
the proi ess goes on, always causing suffer- 
ing. 'I’his continuity can only be ended 
by an a.|i])reciation that tanhu, which is 
tlie clinging to this apparent self and exist- 
imce, must he iqirooted and destroyed. 
jMeditalion (hhavana) and concentration ol 
the mind (cilt'eekaggata) are the great wea- 
pons of the Buddhist. By tlieir jiotent a,d, 
together with ('arnest endeavour on the 
right lines, the Buddhist jiierces the evil of 
darkness that envelops him, and breaking 
the wi'bs of illusion that bound him, per- 
ceives till' secret of true Inqipiiiess, enters 
upon th(‘ stream, and so attains the bliss of 
Nihhana. 
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The Daily Duties 
of a Buddhist 


T he Lord Buddlui came to the world 
to preach tlie Clood Law of Right- 
eousness to all living beings. 
Born in the family of the )-oyiil Sakyas. lie 
was known as Prince Siddhartha, and as 
the Sakyas claimed kinshiji with the solar 
■dynasty of the line of the great King Tksh- 
vaku, he was also called by the name of 
Angirasa Kumara or Prince Angirasa. His 
home was on the Himalayan slopes, and 
the city in which he was born Avas called 
Kapilavastw. His father built for him a 
palace for each of the three seasons, and 
provided all kinds of luxuries and comforts 
to keep the mind of the young prince away 
from unworldly thoughts. 


It is the law among the royal Kshatriyas 
to train every l.oy to fight in the. battle- 
field. To wield the sAvord, to lay doAvn his 
life for the protection of the country was 
more than a social laAv, it Avas a religion. 
The Brahman astrologers had already pro- 
phesied that the Prince Avould either be a 
Avorld-conqueror or the spiritual Saviour of 
mankind. The Baja Suddhodana did not 
desire his sou to go as a beggar into the 
Avorld, AA'oaring the yelloAV robe, but Avished 
to see him become a mighty ruler. In his 
sixteenth year the Prince was manded to 
the Princess Yasodhaia, who Avas knov\'n 


By the Late 

Rev. DEVAMITTA DHAMMAPALA 


as Bimbadevi, for her form was so |K-i l'ect 
that she looked like a golden statute. She 
too was si.xteen years old Avbcn she was 
united to the young Prince. The Ksliatriya 
beauties of Kapilavastu Avere her maids of 
honour, and the Prince loved her exeewl- 
ingly, and it is said in the 'riieri-gatha 
(k)iumentary that for many million incar- 
nations each had vowed to become the 'com- 
panion of the other. In his UA'cnty-ninth 
year things changed. The Prince after 
mneh reflection came to the conclusion 
that a life of sensual pleasure and of attach- 
ment tliereto Avas ignoble and unworthy of 
one who aspired to be first in the world. 
He tasted the sAvects of pleasure but was 
never attached to them. It is said that he 
never sliowcd what is called tlie chanda 
raga or desire for a renewal of any particu- 
lar pleasure. Ordinary people in the 
Avorld are attached to sense-pleasures, lAot 
so Avas the Bodhisat. He began from his 
early youth to train himself to control bis 
desires, and when the time came to re- 
nounce them the task was easy. 

In the history of Hedonism there is only 
this solitary figure who gave up deliberate- 
ly the pleasures of a prince. He was 
young, he had everything at his coihmand. 
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& lovelywife and a young son, but he left 
them all. Keligious reformers before the 
Buddha and after him have appeared, but 
not one had made so much sacrifice as the 
Prince of Kapilavaslu. Leaving the pala- 
ces and the pleasures of a prince, he accept- 
etl with joy the hie of the ascetic, and like 

a free bird wandered from place to place in 
search of the absolute Timth and perfect 
eternal happiiu'ss here and hereafter. 
Readers of the “Light of Asia’’ can appre- 
ciate the life of the Prince, and in the 
world to-day millions are made happier by 
the cojilemplation of that perfect and sub- 
lime lift'. l'’n)m his twenty -ninth year to 
the thirty-filth he went through the ex- 
})erie)ices of bodily mortification, in order 
to ascertain whether ascetic practices with- 
out })urificati()n of mind and body from de- 
sires were siifficit'iit to rt'aeh the aoal. 
Several siittas in the Majjliiiii'i Nikaija re- 
late the ascetic observances of the Prince 
(luring his wanderings in the forests oi 
Uru\ela. The topmost heights of the 
most rigid ascetic practices tlien known to 
the ascetic v^orld were not sufficient for 
him. He climbed higher and higher, and 
he fell down in a swtHUi, no further could 
he go. Other philosophers in India ha\(' 
reached high altitudes of asceticism, but 
they did not reach the summit, and he con- 
demned while they did not. 

p]ven to-day in India tlit're are main 
a.scetics who have gnen uj) ascetic habits, 
but they have not the courage to fell the 
people that asceticism is useless. ’I'fie 
lofty nature of the Jfuddha is seen in that 
he condemned things that brought no ad- 
vantage for the spiritual student in his 
journey along the path of holiness, fafe 
is too sacred and too |)recious to be destroy- 
ed, for even the meanest insect w ishes to 
live, and abvays show's fear of death. If 
wc desire to live happily do not let us kill, 
and lot us always show mercy to the suffer- 
ing. Prince Siddhartha realised tbe hin- 
drance of sensual delights. A life of plea- 


sure With its attendant disappointments 
and worries is not suited for tbe aspirant to 
Nibbana. A life of pleasure appeared to 
the Buddha as a life of ignoble waste, and 
the life of the asectio as a life of misery; 
but the life of serviet' in enlightening the 
Illiterate, in elevating the fallen is most 
glorious and noble, and is better than the 
life of the gods. 

The life of the Bhikklm who abstains 
from sin and the practise of selfhood is 
therefore greater than that of kings. Com- 
passion, mercy, lovingkindness, these are 
the toundation stones of the religion of the 
Buddha, and in the SalJeka Suiia he enjoin- 
ed certain practices to be observed by the 
student who wishe.s to reali/e the delights 
of the higher life. Manifold are the here- 
sies of religion based on the ego question 
and on the cosmic process. So long as 
one docs not realize the “netaiii mama, 
nest) ’liarnasmi, na meso attati’’ (This is 
not mine, this am 1 not, this is not my 
ego) so long will one be under tlie fetter of 
delusion. IVrhajis it is good to know, es- 
jieeially for those who wish to become prac- 
tical Buddhists, what methods to adopt for 
the realization of the sijiiritual life. 

1'he Buddhist has (o eullivate mercy, he 
has to think and li\e with a heart full of 
mercy to all (•reatures; he has to abstain 
from killing, stealing, impurity, lying and 
slander, from speaking harsh words, from 
vain and idle talk, from cuvetous tlioughts, 
from ill-will; he has to become analytical 
according to the law of cau-sality, and look 
at things from the karmic standpoint; he 
has to cherish thoughts of lovingkindno.s8 
to all, and have the desire to renounce such 
pleasures as would excite the st'uscs. He 
should speak only words oi truth and kind- 
ness, and follow a prolt'ssioii of righteous- 
ness, avoiding the .salt' of litpior, of animals 
lor slaughter, of poisons, of murderous ins- 
truments, of human beings; exerting him- 
self to avoid all evil and to do all good. He 
(Covtiniicd on page 4G) 
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'THE hurnt orb that circles round the Earth, 
wanes and ercr perturbs the sea 
And to the watchful toilers of the deep 
,1 friendln portent shows of ebb and flow; 

And to the plotu/hman with his hwtied hands 
Recurrent brimjs the days of Rest and Ease, 

When he with wife and son his offerings makes 
Oj flowers and fragrant lights before the shrine 

Tlutt dignifies the homely eountryside 

And fills simple mind with ardent Zeal. 

But once a year the Full Moon marks the day 
Uf Universed Joy and calm and peace, 

ecery worker ceases from his toil. 

And clad in white, with heart of pure intent, 
JAwsakes his wordly thoughts and restless cares— 

That mar the tranquil mind at other times. 

To consecrate the day with humble brow 
In deep devotion of the Sacred Being 
Who for the love of us proclaimed the Truth 
That leads from changing woe to changeless Bliss 

llejoiec ye worlds, let sufferers all rejoice ! 

For on this Holy Day was born our Lord 
Adored of men and gods, world’s counterpoise; 
Expounder of the Way, and of the World. 

By the Late Db. C. A. Hewavitabana 
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The A T one time in the 

history of the 
^ world in e n 
eliissifiod imdi'i- certain 
r a c e s diirived their 
names fmin those of 



animals. The n)on- 
keys and hears (d' 
t h e 'Rainayana 
w e !• e aboriffinal 
races inhahiiinf^ 
the Sonth ol India. 
Ahoripiinal Irilu's 
of North and South 
America wore de- 
sionatod by a n:ime 
of some atiinial. 
The praidiee a, Iso 
prevailed in Afric.a 
and other parts of 
the world 


of 

Ceylon 

By 

Dr. W. A de SILVA 


Tradition indicates that Taiiika was in- 
habited by xarious races Iroin time to linu'. 
At one time the Island was occupied by 
Asuras, later by Ttaksbasas, Aakkbas and 
Najtas. d'he Aryan oceiipatioji dales irom 
al)out old ibC. 

Sura,, Asura. Siddha, Vidyadhara are 
mentioned in early Indian records as races 
possessing supernorinal |)Owers. Suras 
were divine, they possessed all the attri- 
butes of ))rosperity and powi'r. Asuras 
were fijthters and wear of a. jealous disposi- 
tion and unscrupulous and selhsh. They 
were always at war with the Suras. Sid- 
dluis possessed pow(!r a.nd knowledge which 
enabled them to Ixscome discoverers. Vid- 
ya.dharas were accomiili she'd in science and 
had tlie ability to use their extensive know- 
hxlge for practical ]uiri)oses. 

The word Naft'a has been used in describ- 
ing' several races. Tlu; orif^inal meaiiinp 
of the word is powerful, or endowexi with 
superior ])ower. The (‘obra, the serpent, 
is Naea. His deadly power is well-known. 
He was worshipped by people of many 
races. He is held in aavc and respect. 
The elephant is also known as Na^jja, he 
is endowed with superior power. A forest 


inhabited by elephants is a Napi Vana. 
We have, still a Naga Vana in the North- 
W(!st<'i'n Province. 'I'liero was alkn the 
Maha Naga Vana at Mahiyangtfna, the 
chi('f city of the Yakk’Iias. 

Old books mention four principal races 
who inhabited the four quarters of the earth 
apart from the race of the Aryatis vyho made 
India their home. 

'Phe Aryans claimi'd to be superior to 
others and in their estimation were the 
tyyK'. 'riu' others they considered imper- 
fect and delective in (udtural attainments. 
The four races that inhabited the four quar- 
ters of the world laid each their own king, 
chiefs, officers and followers. Their 
countries wen' divided into provinces 
cities, towns and villages with a complete 
.system of onk'ily government. 1’hey held 
thcii' periodical assemblies to decide ques- 
tions of jiolicy, etc. 

In the north was Httarakaru under the 
sway of Vaisravana. The men there were 
possessed of much wealth the land was 
prosperous, no-onc! ])a,d to engage in labour 
for his own ije(?ds Kiches weie not con- 
sidered to have individual owiuTship. There 
was no distinction of ‘thine,' and ‘mine,’ 
all w('r»' equal, all u'crt; friie and all shared 
in the pros])erity of the land. They were 
ideal communists. 

In lli(! region of tlie South lived the 
Kunihandas; their king was Dratharasta. 
'Pile nam were noted for their low cunning. 
'Phey d('lighted iti evil and harsh speech 
and they iiv('rl by robbery and cheating. 
In the Kastern region lived the Gan- 
dharvas, fond of music, dance, and enjoy- 
ment. They loveii good living and fine 
dress. '^Phe Nagas lived in the Western 
region. H’licir country bordered the great 
ocean. 'Phey were rich and powerful, 
possessed strength and beauty and w'ere 
great warriors and hold adventurers. They 
possessed much (*ostly jcwidlery and wear- 
ing a.p|)arcl and horses. They were 
fond of mnsic, song and dance. 

Such is the dcsc,ri]>tion of the Naga race. 
In later times, wi'iters and artist. s began to 
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describe the Nagas as ixissessing some of 
the attributes of the cobra. The paintings 
of Ajaftta and stone carvings of the .same 
}K'riod, tfiiat is, the sixth century of tlie 
Cln'istiun era, sta,rk'(l depictijig the Nagas 
witli liead dnisses resembling the hood of 
the crdira and sonieiiines as being.s who at 
tlieir wish were able to assunic tlie form of 
the cobra . 

Tlie original homes of the Niiga race ap- 
pear to he tlie ('astern coastal n'gions of 
Africa, such as hlthio[)ia and Mgypt and the 
Islands of Zanzibar and Madgascar. They 
wej'c traders and their adventurous spirit 
took tlii'in to oth<;r lands, ^'here they 
formed their settlemenls or splua-es of in- 
fluence whenever an opportunity occurred 
for establishing a profitable trade. They 
wore ])owerful, were exclusive and did not 
mix with the pcaiple among mIioui they 
settled. They w{(re brav(( and ruthless 
fighters, dreaded by their neighbours. 
They acquired a. imputation for these quali- 
ties and wore able to live their own superior 
lives in strange lands. With the disru])- 
tion of their home lands, they gradually 
lost their power and inflncnec. Hdiey were 
eventually unalile to continue tlieir atti- 
tude of isolation, '^riiey tried to make in 
each of tlieir settlements a centre of power, 
but they failed to impress or to succeed in 
conserving their influence and so gradually 
dwindled down to insignificance. 

It was when they were in this condition 
that we find an account of their last stand 
in Ceylon. 

Tainka about fiOO B.C. was mostly occu- 
pied by Yakshas with a chief city at Mahi- 
yangana and tribal strongholds in many 
parts of the land. The Northern and West- 
ern sea boards were occiqiied liv Nagas. 

Maniiiaga Ifivay ina (the Island of jewell- 
ed Nagas) was situated iii the.Niu'tli in 
Jaffna and the surrounding country. It 
was a Naga principality and was an im- 
portant trading centre. Keluniya was the 
principal Naga city. The Naga King, 
Maniakki (jewelled eye.s), ii veer at Kela- 


niya. In the hills behind Kelaniyar was 
another Naga settlement, Vadufinagala, 
These settlements won' fortified and the 
houses, it appears, were Imiifc in a peculiar 
w'ay and mostly underground. 

'^riie cause of the decay of this powerful 
race is apparent. Common action and 
common aspirations gave place to indivi- 
dual and selfish aggrandisement. The 
Naga Kingdom of Lanka divided itself into 
three groups. Kelaniya. lost its supre- 
macy and liad to acquiesci' in giving indo- 
liendeiice to two of its territories. The 
rich Maninaga Divayina wilh the control 
of the pearl banks was occupied by Muho- 
dera, a son ol the sister of Maniakki of 
Kelaniya. J’lie bill country to tliu rear of 
Kelaniya, the Vadamiagala wliicli yiehhal 
gems and pri'cious stones, was in the i>os- 
session of Culodera. Onlodera was tbo son 
of the sister of Maliodera. A gem-set scat 
— Railanka — one of the treasures of the 
Naga Kings had Iv'en given to Mahodera’s 
inofber. Bi'fore lu'r deatli slu' gav(' it to 
her daughter and not to lier son. Tlic 
daugbfer gave it to her son (Tilodera. J'his 
enraged Maliodera and then' vas a fight 
lor the ])ossession of the gem set treasure, 
ei idi'tiily the palladium of the sovi'reignty 
of the Nagas in Laidca. Kelaniya, Vadan- 
nagala and Maaiinagadwipa all engaged in 
a deadly emiflict, thousands of Nagas were 
killed and ilit'ir resources were severely 
taxed. It is stated that they offered the 
tieasure to tlie Buddha himself and it was 
eventually cnslirined as a relic. Be it as 
it may bo. JJie gimat Naga race that had 
wielded siicb iimnensc jiower and prestige 
became subjected to that inevitable law of 
rise and fall, (ff their overseas jiosacssion, 
their last strong hold was Lanka. The 
Nagas of Lanka bad no home to look to, 
no cetitral authority fi'oin whom they could 
obtain power or help or the prestige of 
greatness. TJiey had tried to lead an inde- 
pendent existence in Lanka, but time and 
events were not in their favour. The last 
of i,he Naga ixiwer was tlms extinguished 
in Lanka. 
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Lord 
Buddha’s 
Last 

Sermons 

All A- 1 'All 1 N 1 J A N-S I ’ I 'I’A i \ .-s 
uii account ul Ijtird Buddha’s 
prcucJiin}^' activities among tlie 
pi'Oplc at various places and describes how 
he. caught his last illness which resulted in 
his death. 'J'his sutta is known as the 
13ook ol' the (ireat Decease or deinisi'. 
Keadi.'rs arc rccpiested to read the whole of 
it as it is very inslructive. The iollowing 
are extracts from soiik* sei'inons addres.sed 
by Him to his diseipl(*s. 

TJic Blessed One addressed his breihren 
in the Service Hall as follows : 

“'.riierei'ore, O brethren— ye to whom 
the truths I have pereeivi'd ha\e. been made' 
known by me— having thoroughly made 
yourselves masters of tliem, {iractisc them, 
meditate upon thi'in, and s[»read them 
abroad; ni order that jmre religion may hist 
long and be jierpeluated, in order that it 
may continue to be for the good and happi- 
ness ol the great nudtitudes, out of pity for 
the world, to the good and the gain and 
the w'cal of gods and men I 

“.Which then, O lirethren, are the 
truths which, when I had perceived, 1 
made known to you, which, when you have 
mastered it behoves you to jiractise, medi- 
tate upon, and siiread abroad, in order that 
pure religion may last long and be jierpe- 
tuuted, in order that it may continue to be 
for the good and the happiness of the great 
multitudes, out of jiity for the w'orld, to the 
good and tlie gain and the weal of gods and 
men ? ’’ 


They arc these : 

77ic fmir (’(inirNl incdii nitons , 

The pnirjiild slnigtjlc atjainsl sit 

Till' j(o:r fiun.ls tu sninlship. . ‘ 

7’//c fire tiiiirnl poircrs. 

'rite fire (inians of spiritual sense. 

■ 'J'he sertii hinrls of trisdom, and 
The itid/le ci<ili!f(dil path. 

“7'hese, 0 brethren, arc the truth 
which, will'll I had jierceived, J madeknowi 
to you, which, when you have mastered i 
Ix'hoves you to practise, meditate upon an 
spread abroad." 

2 

7'hi^ Blessed One addri'ssi'd the brethrei 
at Bhandagama as loilows : 

“It IS ibrougb not imder.standing am 
grasping tlii' four truths, () bn'lhren, that 
we have had to run so long, to wandi;r si 
long in this weaiy jiath of transmigration — 
both you and 1 ." 

“-And what are these four V Thi' nobli 
conduct of life, the noble e.irnestness ii 
mediiatioii, the noble kind of wi.sdoiii, am 
the noble sabation of freedom. But wliei 
noble conduct is ri'alised and known, whei 
noble meditation is leaalised and known 
when noble wisdom is realised and known 
when noble fri'cilom is realised and knowi 
— then is the crax'ing for esistence rootei 
out, that which leads to ri'iiewed existenci 
is dcsiroyed, and there is no more birth." 

Thu'. sjiake the Blessed One; and W'lieii 
the Happy ttiu' had thus spoken, thei 
again the teacher said : 

" Uiilhieoitsucss, rnrnesl ihoiitihl, ids 
doin, and freedom siihliiiic — 
Knoirinti them, he, ihe Inoirer, pro 
ehiimed the truth to Ihe brethren. 
The master with etje dirine, the quench 
cr of griefs, must die ! 

3 

Th(' Blessed One said to tlie Vonortihle 
.Ananika as hi’ sat down by his side : 

“Bnough, Ananda ! Do not let your 
self be troubled; do not w'oep ! Have , 
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not already, on fornu'r occfiKioiiK, told you 
1‘hat it* is ill till* very iiaUire ol all tliinf’s 
inost near and dear unto us lliat wr must 
divide oyrselves from tlieiri, leave, sever 
ourselves from them? How, llu'ii Aiianda, 
can Ihifl he possilde -- when'us any- 
thing whatever born, brought into being, 
and organised, contains witliin itsell the 
inherent necessity of diHsohition--ho\v. 
tht'U, can this lx* possible, that sueli a Ix'ing 
should not be dissolved ? No sucli condi- 
tion can exist ! Fora long time, Ananda; 
have yon been very near to ini' by acts of 
lov{', kind and good, that nevei* \aries, and 
is beyond all measure. For a long timi', 
Ananda, havi* you been very near to me by 
words of love, kind and gcuxl, that never 
varies, and is beyond all measure. For a 
long time, Ananda, have you been very 
near to me by words of love, kind and gcxid, 
that nev(M’ varies, and is beyond all 
measure. For a long time, Ananda, ha\e 
you bi'en very near to me by thoughts of 
love, kind and gocxl, that ha\e done well. 
Ananda ! Be earnest in effort, and you 
too shall s(xm be free from the great evils — 
from sensuality, from individuality, from 
delusion, and from ignorance. 

4 

The Blessed One addressed the ministeiv 
named Simidha and Yassakara sent to Inin 
by the King : 

“ ir/icrc.voc’cr the prudent man shall 
lale np his nhode 

Lei hi)!) siipnort there (food and npriqht 
men of self-eontnd. 

Let him (fire qiffs to all such deities as 
map he there 

'Revered, Iheif will revere hi}n honoured, 
they honour him again: 

>lre (iradou.s to him as a mother to her 
own, her only son. 

And the man who has the araee of the 
(fods, good fortune he beholds. 

5 

The Blessed One taught Ananda a wav 
of Truth named “Mirror of Truth” which 
if an elect chsciple possesses he may himself 
predict of mmself, “Hell is destroyed for 


me, and rebirth as an animal, or a ghost, 
or in any place ol woe. J am converted, I 
am no longer liable to he reborn in a state 
of suffonug, and am assured of Inial salva- 
tion.” 

“What th(>n, Ananda, is this mirror of 
truth It is the consciousness that the 
elect disciple is in this world ])o.ssed of faith 
in the Buddha — believing the Ble.ssed One 
to b(‘ the floly One, the Full-enlightened 
One, Wise, Upright, Happy, World-know- 
ing, Siijireme, the Bridh'r of men’s way- 
ward hearts, the Teacher (d gods and men, 
the Blcssixl Buddha. And that he (the 
disci))le) IS possessed ol faith in theTruth 
believing thi' truth to have been proclaimed 
by th(' Bless('d ()iu‘, ot advantage in this 
world, passing not away, welcoming all, 
hsading to salvation, and to be attained to 
by the wise, each oiu' for himself. And 
that hi' fth(' disciple' is ixvssessed of faith 
in the Order- -believing the multitude of 
the disciples of the Blessi'd One w'ho are 
w'alking in the four stages of the noble 
Eightfold Path, the righteous, the upright, 
the just, th(' law-abiding — believing this 
church of the Buddha to be w'ortliy of 
honour, of ho.spitalitv, of gifts, and of re- 
verence; to be the supreme sowing ground 
of nii'rit for th(' w'orld; to be possessed of 
the virtues beloved by the gcxid, virtues un- 
broken. in tact, unsfHitted, unblemished, 
virtues which make men trnlv free, virtues 
which are praised bv the wise, are un- 
tarnished by the desire of future life or by 
the belief in the efficaev of outward acts, 
and are conducive to high and holy 
thought. 

This Ananda, is tlu' wav, the mirror of 
truth, which if an elect disciple possesses 
he mav liinisclf ivredict of himself : 

“Hell is dc'stroved for pk'; and rebirth 
as an animal, or a ghost or in anv place of 
wo('. I am convert (*d; J am no longer 
liable to be n'born in a state of suffering, 
and am assured of final salvation.” 

There, too, at the Brick Hall at Nadika 
the Blessed (hie addressed to the brethren 
that compri'hensivo rligious discourse on 
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the nature of upright conduct, and of earn- 
est contemplation, and of intelligcnco. 

“Cfrcat is the fruit, great tlu* advantage 
of earnest (■onleinjdation vvlKiii set round 
with upriglit conduct. Great is the fruit, 
great the advantage of int(dlect when set 
round with (,'arnest cont(!niplation. The 
mind set round with intelligence is freed 
from the great evils, that is to say, from 
.sensuality, from individuality, from delu- 
sion, and from ignorance. ’ 

The J?lesscd one |)i'oceeded to Vesali and 
stayed in the grove of the Courtezan named 
Ambapali who hceame later as the Master’s 
desciple. '^Phere tlie Pdessed one address- 
ed the brethren. 

“Let a brotla^r, 0 mendicants, he mind- 
ful and thoughtful; tliis is our instruction 
to you.’’ 

“And how does a l)rother become Tiiind- 
fn! •? 

“Herein, O mendicants, let a brother, 
as he dwells in the body, so regard the body 


tliat he, being strenuous, thougjitful, and 
mindful, may, whilst in the world, over- 
come the gri(‘f which arises from bodily 
craving-— while subject to sensations, let 
him continue so to regard the sensations 
that be, being strenuous, thoughtful, and 
mindful, may, whilst in the world, over- 
come the grief arising from the craving 
which follows oui- sensation — and so also 
as he thinks or reasons or feels let him 
overcome the grief whieh arises from the 
craving due to itleas, or reasoning, or feel- 
ing.’’ 

“And how does a, hrother become thougli- 
ful ’’ 

“.H(' acts, () mendicants, in full presence 
of mind uliaU'ver be may do, in going out 
and coming in, in looking and watching, 
in bending in his arm or stnUehing it 
forth, in wearing his robes or carrying bis 
bowl, in eating and drinking, in (‘.onsum- 
ing or tasting, in walking or standing or 
sitting, in sleeping or walking, in talking 
and in Ix'ing silent. 


The Daily Duties of a Buddhist 

(Contiuiird from ixuic .‘i.M) 


should investigate and analyse objective 
and subjective jdienomcjia to see the truth 
of the em])tiness of the body and the sensa- 
tions; consecrate his mind from walking in 
the path of sensations and ])erce]ttions, ml 
ac(]uir«? the wisdom of Panna, which trans- 
exmds tlie wisdom of the worldly-wise. Ph; 
should realise the emancipation from 
the fetters of ignorance, and begin to prac- 
tise the method of training the mind by 
driving out dulness and lethargy. He 
should be mentally calm and patient, love 
the Buddha; drive out auger, and never 
slander nor hear malice. Never should he 
entertain envy or meanness, show hypo- 
crisy, or decauve others. He should yield 


to good advice aiul not he (H)nceited. He 
shotdd be j)olite and courteous in language, 
faithful to friends, and never procrastinate. 

Let liim he convinced of the truth of the 
teaching's of the Buddha by studying tlie 
I’ali Smtas, liv(' full of modesty, attentive- 
ly lisU'n to the teachings of the; Buddha, 
exert himself ceaselessly, be ever vigilant 
and analytical, and acquire the higher 
knowledge of the Ahhidhamma. He should 
not he dogmatic or bigoted, hut should 
willingly abandon false views; — ^such are 
th(' thoughts that the spiritual student has 
to generate when living in the midst of his 
friends. 
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Buddha Gaya— Our Birthright 


A ]M(.)N(r tlic Jts liiuulml millidtis ol 
Jiutijiui bipeds \vIk» love aud eliei'isli 
eacli olln.-f on this old eartli of oiii’s, 
there are at least live Jiiindred millions ol 
this mnnber who hope to roaeh Nirvana In 
pursuing tlie Jioble Eight-iold 
I’uth wijieh the gentle and (Ui- 
liglitened Ihiddha first pointed 
out to mankind. Many of those 
millions in pursuit of that J^atli 
have, only armed Uiems(>lves 
with love and eompassion of 
their fellows while millions of 
the other Ijipeds in many lands, pursuing, 
not a jiath hut a trinit} known as Maniui- 
non, Ijuxury and Fashion, Jiave armed 
themselves with sueh ehe('r[ul and enobling 
weajions as junson gas atid maeliiiu' guns. 
That these weapons are not intended for 
ornament the world has had ample evidenei' 
in Inany countries which boast oi high civi- 
lizations. d'hese “civilized” nations u.se 
these weapons as a nuvuis hv eaidi side of 
pursuading their enemies of the strength 
and justice of their eaiisiv 

One who is a Buddhist, at least, would 
think that there could be little justice in a 
cause whose enforcement required tlie 
slaugliter of millions of healthy, active and 
appai-elitly rea.sonable beings, besides the 
incidentai miseiy, death and famine which 
it bmugbt to thousands (d‘ inaoeenl and de- 
fenceless women and chidren. Hut justice 
is just the very thing of which the belligia - 
ents preach, and even today we holievi* it 
w'ould be hard to convince eithi'r an Italian 
or a (lerman that it was plunder and not 
justice which called him to the bloody and 
reeking shambles of Abyssinia and Hel- 
gitim. It is not very hoi»eful to hnd oni' s 
self in a World where it woulil seem to be 
almost necessary to follow and to better the 
example of the modern European States or 
nations, by inventing a new and more dead- 
ly, poison gas before one would be able to 


get a hearing for llu' wrongs of the pa.si and 
jur justice vvnhheld ecntiiry after century. 

hor ncaily liftv years, the -MX) millions 
of people living in t'hina, ('ambodia, 
Jai>an, ti'iani, Hnrma, 'rib(*t, Mongolia, _ 
Manchuria, (.'hitlagong, India, 
('ey ion and other Buddhists 
living in otlu'i' parts ol the 
globe, have been dimied justice. 
'I’liev look np to India as their 
holy land. On this earth tliere 
is no holiiu- and more veiicr- 
alili' a spot to the Hiiddhisls 
than the place whereon stands the Great 
Temple, and the sacri'd Hodhi Tree 
at Gaya wdii're, ‘i.n’iC) years ago, 
the Brincii Siddhartha, of the Boyal 
Sakya, elan sat with the j'esolute 
will to reach the supreme state of Alihisam 
Hodhi. He hi'came the fully Enlightoucd 
One, and he sat then' seven days enjoying 
llu‘ Idiss of eiihgidened freedom, and hav- 
ing realised flu* stiprenu* condition, he got 
np fi'oni the a(la,nia.mine seat and remained 
standing, gazing at tlu' tree in grateful re- 
cognition of the services it had rendered in 
giving him shade when engagial in the 
great sti iiggh’ with lile and won tlic great 
viftorv annihilating all jiassion. Since 
that memurahle vvei'k tli(‘ Hodhi Tree and 
the Hodhiniaiida at Buddha Gaya have be- 
eome ohjecis of veneration to the Buddhists 
throughout tlu' world. It is here in that 
])a.rt of Behar known to all scholars as 
Buddha Gaya that Asoka erected in the 
third eeiitnry H.G. a temple dedieateil to the 
Tiord of Teace and Compassion. Six cen- 
turies later another temple was erected on 
tlu^ site of that which the enlightened piety 
of Asoka had hiiilt, and this temple still 
rears its liailovved and imposing mass to- 
day — a Jiiomirnent and a tribute to the love 
and to the devotion of more than a hundred 
generations of Buddhists who had lived and 
laboured to civilize and soften the manners 
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and the feelings of that headstrong and 
violent animal man. 

The in^ia of the ceutuiies dui ing whicli 
this temple flourished in all its stately 
grandeur was a very dilfercjit thing to the 
impoverished ignorant and jarring medley 
of castes and sects, which is known as In- 
dia today. Unfortunately for this Bud- 
dhist civilization and splendour it look no 
.account of the hordes of savages which 
dwelt beyond the frontier of india, and 
when, that tide of barbarism which had 
rolled with such disastrous consequence 
from the Tigris to Vienna on the iS'orth 
and to the Kistna on the South, had reached 
tile zenith of its rise, the glories and the 
culture of Buddhist civilization in India 
were submerged lieneath that destructive 
and degrading flood. .Whatever Jlindiiisin 
may have suffered at the hands of tliose 
vandals it was against Buddhism chiefly 
that the full force of their venom was direct- 
ed. Buddliist temples wi're destroyed ail 
over India, Bhikkus were slaughtered in 
thousands and the noblest faith yet promul- 
gated for the salvation and ha])pincHs of 
mankind was driven from tlie laud of its 
birth to seek in other lands a I'efiige and a 
home. Buddhism neither jireaches nor 
exjieets revenge. Tlie followers of tlic 
gentle and enliglilencd Buddha may well 
leave this degrading sin to their enemies. 
Blit justice is something to wliicli peojiles 
as Avell as individuals are entitled and the 
time n ill yet come wlien the wrongs of the 
past will be righted. 

For centuries ,the temple at Gaya, desert- 
ed and negleeted, became a ruin forgotten 
by its enemies and perhaps by its friends. 
A Saivite monk settled in its vicinity in tlie 
early part of the eighteenth century, and 
this individual it seems olitained a grant of 
the land adjacent to the temple from the 
Mohommeduu ruler who then controlled 
the destinies of Bchar. The touiplc itself 
liowcvci' seems to have been forgotten for 
it is not mentioned in the grant. . Nearly 
700 years after this w andering Fakir squat- 
Ual at Gaya and took posse8.sioii 6f the 


temple, a movement was started in co-ope- 
ratiou with all the Buddhist countries to 
win Buddha Gayai to the Buddhists which 
culminated in a scries of law suifs ending 
ultimaloJy in favour ot the iVlaliant during 
a period of nearly fifty years. The Bud- 
dliists arc still pursuing the fight but they, 
who are seeking to recover possession of tlie 
shrine as the natural and religious heirs of 
Its louiidors, have been treated as people 
who liavi! no right to iJie Uirufile at all, al- 
tiiough they iu*vo sjieiit thousands in hav- 
ing repared it and go on contributing much 
more by way of oiferings. Tlit' latest to 
enter this age long light is the Buddha 
Gaya Jieltuice Ijoague. Having lost faith 
in the lailures of the constitutional methods 
employed in this eoiineetion by the Bud- 
dhists during a piudod of nearl.y half a cen- 
tury, they Jiave decided on a Satyiigraha 
campaign. 'Fhe League has wide support 
in Buriiiii and (diittagong liaving carried on 
})roj)agiUi{la in this eoiineetion for some 
time. The I league is now making arrange- 
ments to send to Gaya an army of volun- 
teers to oiler Sat.yagralia at the shrine until 
the Mahant comes to terms. 

The Mahant's right to the teuqile is pre- 
cisely that of an. heir or the assignee of a 
burglar who had murdered the original 
owner. The British having destroyed the 
jiower of those barbarous plunderers, the 
JVlalmiil’s title goes the way of the Mogul 
Emperors. Jri short it reverts to the con- 
quei'oi s. W hen we think of the Buddha, 
the British Empire will appear far too weak 
and tiiiiid to bo associated with those of 
Alexander and the Caesars; theirs were 
things of gold and fame, ours is a potty cou- 
cer4.of gunnies and jute. It has been din- 
ned into the ears of the world on every con- 
ceivable occasion, that Great, Britain is the 
greatest Mohommedan power on earth, 
since India contains seventy milliqns of 
Moslems. The boast on the assertion 
'vould he much more intelligent if it were 
proclaimed that the United Kingdom is the 
greatest Hindu power in the world since its 
Hindu subjects number tAvo Hundred and 
thirty millions. There arc likcwdse SeVeral 
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niiHions of Buddhists lying around in 
various parts jind corners of the Empire, 
and although tliey are far from being th(‘ 
most noisy element in the £K)pulation, they 
arc by no means the least imjH)rtaiit ol th(' 
lieges of their very lovable Monarch 
(leorge VT. 

'rhe world has witnessed the birth, llu' 
life and tl»e death of many Empires, many 
religion" and many civilisations. Kone 
hav- ,1 so noble as those which had their 
(i . in India, 'riiey have survived those 
of the past, and they will survives all m| 
these which exist at pre.sent.* In the reli- 
gions and the philosojihv of India, there 
exist those sublime and exalted truths, the 
knowledge and jiractise of which may en- 
able the man to attain tlu‘ highest ideals. 
This is the (‘onnection which Englishmen 
should cultivate and Of which they may 
hereafter be allowed to boast. It i> this 
connection with India which shall make 
Great Britain irnrftortal. It is not neces- 
sary to invoke the shade <d' Byron to tell the 
world what Gaya might have again beconie 
had th<' Buddha returned to its sylvan 


shades there to repose forever on the spot 
where grew the Tree which he loved so 
w(>ll. Had Britain applied its ^irinciples 
of justice and fairplay, not in .the narrow 
or domestic, sense, l)ut in its wider and pub-, 
lie meaning which characterised the acts of 
Asoka, ('aesar, Alexander, Marcus Aurelius 
ami .lulian, besides a hundred others who 
have left the example of their public justice 
as a guide into whose hands and to whose 
keeping is given the happiness and the wel- 
fare of Nations, it would have conferred 
both hotionr and fa/he on the British name, 
wdiose dc'cids and grandeur would have lived 
in association with them and would have 
been remembered thousands of years after 
that Empire has been numbered, with 
things that are passed. 

Meanw’hile the Buddhist world will con- 
tinue to live in that light which first shin- 
eel at Gaya, that light which shall not be 
extinguished till the entire human race, 
after countless millions of years is enfolded 
in that eternal re^wse which is, or is in. 
Nirvana. 
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I LIFE’S CONSUMMATION I 


Oh, Heart of all the World, 

You brat as one. 

All suffer pain and loss 
When evil's done. 

Think not, oh lordly man, 

To aland alone. 

Harm but the weakest life 
And all alone. 

CrnatuTcs that walk or run, 

Ely, su’im. or crawl. 

Hurt io the least of them 
Is hurt to all. 

By hts deeds, good or ill. 

Each seals his fate. 

Strive to help, heal and bless 
Early and late. 

Oh, wondrous soul of things. 

Vow, too, arc one, 

All will he merged in Thee 
When peace is won. 

Life's troublous ocean crossed. 
Enfranchised, free, 

Those who have reached Life's goal 
Are one with Thee ! 


Geraldine E. Ltbteb 


& 
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Buddhism and 


By - 

D, B. Jayasinghe 


P ll 1 liOSOPliERS throu{>iiuul the ages 
iiave uiaiiitaineil that " things are 
not wliut they seem ” and that 
what is rcprtis('iited to ns tiirough the senses 
is not the rcial world. The eye tor instance 
<‘nnnot take in tlu; wiiole of the tinivers<‘ at 
one glance but only a ver\ limited |>ortion 
of it, which pi'rlia])s e\[)lain;i its usefulness. 
The ear would lie a constant source of 
v\orr\ to us if it had not I lie cajiacity to <’Ut 
out tlu; sounds Avitli high fretjiu'iicies. Life 
itself would 1)0 intolerable il our sense of 
smell AAUH much more' sensitive than it is. 
And the mind itself becomes useful because 
it cun forget most things and remember 
only thos(' which are jiertinent to the itial- 
ter in hand. It is thus obvious that our 
senses reveal only a very small fraction of 
r('a.!ily. The (|ueslioTi then arises as to 
what exaetb. is r('!i! and how that reality 
may best be aiiprehendcd. As to the 
method of apprehending reality there are 
two recognised mi\"iis: —objectivity and 
subjectivity. I'bo Buddha admnbrated one 
method nearly ‘2,500 yeai' ago when he 
sliiited that the world and everything in it is 
io be found inside this fathom-long body of 
ours and urged upon his followers to prae- 
tise the art of Dhyaiia meditation as the 
ntu' and only road to realisaiion. But 
twfuitielh eentnry scienei', however, flnsh- 
(vl with the sucei'ss of its efforts in llx- 
domain of nbjeetivity mainliained that we 
(*oul(1 got to know all that there was to 
know by means of observations and experi- 
ments condueted on things outside our- 
selves. Bor a long time it was thought 
that science alone could unravel the mys- 
tery of the xiniverse. But during the past 
few years there has been a revolution in the 
province of science itself. Einstein and 
the Quantum theor\- liave uiiset all accejit- 
ed scientific beliefs. Just as wc were 
gathering sufficient courage to scoff at 


Science 

hornc'd devils Ihnstein is asking us to be- 
lieve* m tfie possibility of “ curved space." 
Ill ihe matter ol llie relative vedocity of 
light he has found out that 2 and 2 make 
not 4 but 2 only. In the realm of sub-ato- 
mie physics it lias been discovered that the 
liilie electrons and protons rcd'usc to obey 
such an I'h'mcntary law as the law of cause 
.11x1 (dTect. The ve'w foundations of 
M‘i('nee ajipeiir to ho shaking. Scientists 
are beginning In doubt the efiicaey of 
science as a nuauis of probing ri'alily. 
Scieiiee in fai*l ha-; come to the end of its 
tether. Not only aiv. scientisis giving up 
ail liwpe of solving I lx* riddle of tlii* universe 
In means of scicntilx' mcihods but they arc 
beginning lo admit ihe validifv of intui- 
lional appetvcption as a more dina*! and 
useful mellx d of attacking the same ques- 
tion. 'Ihe iiast year has been notmvorthy 
Inf this growing change of opinion on the 
part of the scientists. Here is the evidence 
of the seienlisls themselves 

1. (a) According to Rddington ‘‘mat- 

ter 111 the last analysis is mind stnlf.” To 
put it in Ills own words : — “We have found 
a strange I'ootprinl on the shores of the un- 
known. We hav(> devised firofound theo- 
ries to account foi' its origin. At last we 
have succeeded in re-constrneting the erea- 
tiire that made the footprint. And to it is 
our oAvn.” 

(b) Again Eddington thinks “that the 
idea of a universal mind or Logos is a fair- 
ly plausible inference. A uni\wse may 
seem completely mechanical viewed from 
one stand-point, fro’n another, from the 
aspect of tlie mind — and mind in matter is 
fundamental — spiritual . ’ ’ 
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2. (a) Einstein referring to the behavi- 

our o*t electrons’ ajul protons says. “Today 
faith ih unbroken causality is tfireatcned 
precisely by those whose path it had illu- 
mined as their chief and unrestricted lead- 
ers at the front- -namely by the representa- 
tives of physics.’’ “In itself it is suffi- 
ciently interesting that a reasonable science 
can exist at all after dispensing with 
rigorous causality.’’ 

(b) On the other hand he states, “I be- 
lieve in intuition and inspiration. At 
times I feel certain 1 am right while not 
knowing the reason ... It is strictly 
speaking a real factor in scientific re- 
search.” 

Jeans has said “that there is a wide 
measure of agreement that the stream of 
knowledge is heading towards a non- 
mechanical reality.” 

4 . Whitehead concedes “the validily 
of spiritual vision and intuitional experi- 
ence and its history of persistent expan- 
sion.” 

5. Hinton says, “ Asiatic thinkers pro- 
pound a theory of existence which is in 
close accord with a (;onception of a possible 
relation between a higher and a lowei' di- 
mensional space. Either one of two 
things must be true, that four dimensional 
conceptions give a wonderful power’ of re- 
presenting the thought of the East, or that 
the thinkers of the East must have been 
looking at and regarding four dimensional 
existence.” 

iWe are thus at the parting of the ways 
when the thinkers of the world are begin - 
ing to realise that as a means of apprehend- 
ing reality intuitional apperception is far- 
superior to mere intellectual reasoning and 
scientific method. Bergson perhaps was 
the first to realise this fact. In fact” the 
whole of philosophy is based on “the 
observation of the simple fact that deeper 
than any intellectual bond which binds a 
conscious creature to the reality in which 
it lives and which it may come to know, 
there is a vital bond. Our knowledge rests 


on an intuition which is not, at least which 
is never purely, intellectual. This intui- 
tion is of the very essence of life, and, the 
intellect is formed from it by life, or is one 
of the forms that life has given to it in or- 
der to direct the activity and serve the pur- 
pose of the living beings that are endowed 
with it.” The time therefore is ripe for 
the thinkers of the West to be made aware 
of the age-old method which Buddhism has 
used to probe reality — Dhyana meditation. 
But before that can be succssfully accom- 
plished Buddhism must be presented to the 
West in terms of modern scientific concepts. 
Emjihasis must he laid on the fact that 
it is first and last a means of apprehend- 
ing reality. It is a fact that other religious 
systems besides Buddhism (notably ITin- 
duism) advocate the value of Dhyana medi- 
tation. But their object is not a realisa- 
tion of the truth concerning the why and 
wherefore of things but merely the attain- 
ing of “oneness” with a universal deity. 
The Buddhist does not crave for rebirth in 
a form of existence however preferable it 
may be to the present one. His only ob- 
ject is to apprehend reality. Once tliat is 
done his task is accomplished. It is no- 
where stated that the Buddha was the Lord 
of the Universe. All that is claimed for 
liim is that he was Fully Enlightened- 
just one of a long line of Buddhas who 
were similarly Enlightened. The Bud- 
dhist is in every sense of the term a seeker 
of the truth. He is the true scientist. His''’*' 
is the only religion which values truth for^ 
its own sake and urges every man to realise— 
the truth for himself instead of attempting"' 
the impossible task of getting it second- 
hand from others however exalted. For it 
must be remembered that intuitional appre- 
ception of reality must by its very nature be 
incapable of expression in the language of 
mathematics or any language whatsoever. 
This explains why the Buddha alone of 
great religious teachers has persistently re- 
fused to answer the questions of his follow- 
ers regarding a first cause advising thejn in- 
stead to tread the path by which they might 
find the answers themselves. 
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Buddhist literature has been blessed with 
a wealth of commcniaries which though 
very helpful at times are sometimes a 
sturnbling block in grasping the essentials of 
Buddhism. The true value of Buddhism will 
be recognised in the West only when its 
essentials have been separated from its ac- 
cidentals. Here is just one instance of the 
mischief created by the commentaries. One 
of the attributes of the mind whicli Dhyana 
meditation is capable of suppressing is 
Vichikichcha — Doubt. What now is 

doubt ? According to the coranjentators 
the doubt here referred to is doubt concern- 
ing the Buddha, the Dhamma. the Sangha, 
etc., giving one the impression that Bud- 
dhism is a religion wdiich is de|)endcnt on 
faith, which of course is quite incompatible 
with its avowed catholicity. With all due 
respect to tlie commentators the probability 
is that it merely refers to one of the Laws 
(if Psychic phenomena which modern psy- 
chical research has established ; — “that the 
subconscious mind is incapable of inductive 
reasoning.” This suppression of doubt is 
a characteristic feature of the hypnotic 
trance in which the subject accepts without 
question the truth of each and every absurd 
suggestion that may be made to him. 1'he 
clement of doubt is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in the subconscious mind while it is 
one of the chief characteristic features of 
the reasoning intellect on which a whole 
“philosophy of doubt” has been built up. 
No medium in trance has the capacity to 
doubt any suggestion and the moment a 
suggestion counter to one already made to 
him is administered he wakes up from the 
trance. The failure to recognise this fact 
provides one of the common pitfalls of 
Western spiritualists who claim to have 
spoken with departed spirits. When the 
suggestion is made to a medium that he is 
talking to a departed spirit it is forgotten 
that he is incapable of doubting the truth 
of that statement. He merely accepts it as 
a fact and proceeds to work out the details 
as far as he is able to do with the help of 
his OW'D imagination . This is by no means 
a proof of the fact that the medium is talk- 


iug to a departed spirit. The inability of 
the subconscious mind to doubt anything 
is exemplified in a number of Buddhist 
stories which relate how gods of the heaven- 
ly worlds have been on occasion outwitted 
by ordinary mortals. We have the advan- 
tage of the gods in this matter. We have 
a submerged Dhyana mind which some of 
us can use on occasion as well as an intel- 
lect with which we can doubt and reason 
when we wish to do so, while the; gods have 
only one con8ciousne.ss — the Dhyana mind. 
The result is that they are incapable of 
doubting anything and are therefore easily 
deceived. This explanation of Vichikich- 
cha also gives the reason why Buddhism 
alone attaches so much importance to the 
necessity of speaking the truth by making 
the telling of lies one of the five deadly sins. 
What is the objecting to telling a lie when 
it pays us to do so. King Chotiya is said 
to have been the father of lies for ho invent- 
ed them. He had developed the Dhyana 
consciousness to such an extent that he 
was a complete master of the fourth dimen- 
sion as indeed most people were before 
King Chetiya. When King (’hetiya ut- 
tered the first lie he fell down from the 
heavens like any ordinary mortal and the 
gods wept because he had thus introduced 
a great evil to the world. The connection 
between Dhyana consciousness and false- 
hood is this. Where the one is the other 
is not. Make a subject in the hypnotic- 
trance to contradict himself. That is the 
surest way to wake him up from the trance. 
No man can utter a lie with one mind alone. 
This feat requires two minds : — one to tell 
the lie with and the other to remember tlm 
truth with, for the liar never forgets the 
(ruth himself. When King Chetiya utter- 
ed the first lie he created a false mind. And 
every time he used that mind his Dhyana 
mind fell into disuse until it was finally 
occluded. That is where we stand to-day 
•ind it is up to us Buddhists to demonstrate 
Dliyana mind which constitues the one and 
to the West the pristine purity of that 
only direct approach to reality. 
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Mahinda’s 


• By 

RAJA ASOKA 


a. .‘ilorious liontage*wc are 
licit- to. For llii.s great gift 
of Buddhism to Cpylon, we 
arc beholden to that illus- 


W IIKjS rcvulu- 
tionary tlieo- 
rie.s, J i l< c 
ConuiiimiKiti, are 
knocking at onr iloor, 
nay , at tJic door of al- 
most every oilier 

(jouiUry, in tliese 


Visit to 
Ceylon 

n 
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trious son, of an illustrious 
father, Mahindu, in rernem- 
berancc of whose visit there 
is great festivity, in June, 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. 

Verily, every Buddhist is 
heir to a great ti-adiiion. The 
Buddhists have a rich licrit- 
age, and it is their duty, for 
the sake of humanity, to 
preserve and transmit it for 
liie lieiiefit of their children's 
children, as their ancestors 
had done during the tliou- 
sands of years that lalerveiieil 
hclueeu the visit, to this 
(a)untiy, oJ Maliiiida, and 
tlie present age. 

Of course, every Buddhist 
values liei' or her religion, 
but 1 doubt wliethei- they 
I'eally understand all the 
greatness and glory of their 
ehureh, as many Buddhist 
priesl.s and laymen and lay- 
women study onl} sectarian 
doelriues and metaphysical 
treatises. They neglect the 
history of Buddliism as a 
factor of civilisation. Of 
course, Buddhism as a creed 
may he considered useful and 
valuable. It has given ^leace 
and solace to millions oi 
souls, it has solved the dark 
riddle of life lor millions of 
inquiring minds. It has 
taught mercy and tem{^r- 
auce to many nations during 
many centuries. It has help- 
ed millions of men and 
women to live and die w'itli 
hope and joy. Buddhism 
has thus been a very valu- 


days of New Thought, it behoves us, Bud- aide c-reed for the individual. As per- 


dhists, to stop for ^ while and think of what sonal religion, it has justified its existence 
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by the servircH tluit it lias rentlored. It 
may or may not bavo coiibnivd Nirvana on 
its votarius: but it has oortainly helped all 
classes of people to ftace witli courage and 
serenity. 

In Ceylon, as in other parts of Asia, we 
look at all matters too often from the stand- 
pf)int of the individual. But we should not 
regard Buddhism merely from the personal 
point of view. The individual is not a 
complete entity without society. The in- 
dividual may attain .salvation personally 
and in isolation, though I do not believe 
it. But he cannot live a life of culture and 
progress as a s(df-contained unit. We neg- 
lect, in Ceylon, the study of .social forces 
and historical movements. Buddhism is 
great as a personal religion; but it is great- 
er as a culture-force, as a historical civili.s- 
ing movement. Buddhism ranks, in this 
]’(!sj)e.et, with Greek philosojdiy and 
Christian monasticism. 

Buddhism united the different races of 
ancient India. It solved the colour yu’ob- 
lern of ancient India. Buddhism insjured 
its early votaries with such enthusiasm for 
true social ideals, that “white” and 
“black” in ancient India coalesced, and 
“brown” was the re.sult. Buddha preach- 
ed against the caste system among the 
white Aryans, as he denounced race-hatred 
between the whites and the blacks. Buddha 
taught the educated Indiana not to despise 
the blacks and the poorer castes, and thus 
made it easy for the latter unfortunate 
groups to receive advanced education at the 
universities. No one was excluded from 
the great Buddhist universities of Nalanda 
and Takshila on account of caste and race. 

When all castes and races were thus 
united, and received equal treatment, 
science and art could be cultivated with suc- 
cess for a long time, as the brains of the 
lower castes and races could he utilised and 
developed. The genius and talent of the 
whole nation could thus be harnessed in the 
service of civilisation. High intelligence 
is such a rare gift of Nature, that it must 
he developed and utilised, wherever it may 


be found, regardless of caste or race. How 
jM)Oi' and paltry Indian culture would have 
been, if only one caste had rnoimjwlised 
education during the thousands of years 
that followed Buddha’s detith ! 

Having united white and black, and 
raised the lower castes in the social scale, 
Buddhism created the wonderful body of 
science, art and literature, whicJi is known 
as the Indian culture of that epoch. 

Idealism is the life and soul of true culture. 
When men and Avomen thirst for virtue and 
perfection, they create great art and 
Kciemre. When they love only pleasure 
and money, they produce a vulgar type of 
culture. Buddliism certainly inspired the 
Indian peoyde with lofty ideals of unselfish- 
ness, y)nritv, mercy and temperance. It 
created an atmosphere of earnestness and 
self-sacrifice. Even the fantastic Jataka 
stories show ns how' Buddliism exalted un- 
selfisliness and mercy above other virtues. 
Buddhism was the real inspiring force be- 
hind Indian culture. 

Indeed, Buddhistic democracy was the 
root of it all. In its origin. Buddhism was 
the gift of the Indian reywblican society to 
the world, as Greek (ailture was tlu; produc- 
tion of Athenian democracy, and the 
Renaissance was the fruit of Florentine 
freedom. The spirit of freedom in Bud- 
dhism is the reflex of the ideal of freedom 
that inspired those Indian rep\ihlics. Bud- 
dhism arose among the educated classes of 
the free republics of India. Buddhism, like 
Socratism, is the product of culture and 
freedom, and its Sangha embodies the spirit 
of democracy and parliamentary govern- 
ment. The Buddhist Sangha of monks is 
governed democratically. A monk is free 
to leave the order. The monks were free 
to settle their own affairs. There was no 
autocratic master to order them . Such was 
the spirit of those republican citizens. 
Those republics yierished; but their mes- 
sage has been preserved for us in Buddhist 
monasticism. So long as the Buddhist 
monasteries keep up the rule of democracy 
and freedom, the ideal of liberty will not 
(Continued on page 6'3) 
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How India Lost 


Buddhism 


By the Rev. BHIKKU ANANDA 


A mongst the many arresting events 
tlial mark the religious histories 
of the world perliaps none stand 
more conspicuous and cei'tainly none more 
melancJioly than the disappearanc<.' of the 
religion of the Buddha from the laiul of its 
birth . 

Apart from being the birth- - 

plaoeof the Blessed One, India 
has been the dynamic centre! 
from which radiated innu 
merablc missions of tlu' 

Ifhamma, ligliting all 
Asia from tlu! “snows of 
Siberia to the luxuri- 
ant island of 1,he 
Javanese archipel- 
ago,’’ with the glory 
of the Teaching of 
the Truth. 

As early as 200 
B.C. Buddhism pene- 
trated into China. In 
372 and 400 C.B. it 
entered Korea and 
Japan and it was not 
later thah the 7th century 
C.E. that Siam accepted 
it. Ceylon of course was a’ 
earlier child of the noble reli- 
gion, and in time came to be 
chosen of the Faith, for her 
loyal adherence to and her equal- 
ly loyal preservation of the Pitre Teaching. 

These and many other cxiuntries, which 
came under the sway of Buddhism early or 
late, maintained constant relations with 
India. To the classic cloisters of Buddhist 
learning at Nalanda, Vikramasila and 
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Udantpuri did the daughter-countries of the 
Faith send iJicir scholars so that tliey might 
div(‘ into the depths of the Aryan lore and 
draw on the vast intellectual treasures there 
obtainable. 

India in those days had come to be re- 
garded as tlu! treasure-house of wisdom. 

She was the holy of a free and 
soaring culture, purifying, ennob- 
\ ling, and refining all who eaine 
. in eontac,! with Jier, and llie 
\ high spirituality of that 
. period found ecstatic ut- 
\ teian((! in the mani- 
fold forms of bcanti- 
f\il art and architect- 
ture, of seiilpture and 
painting and kindred 
crafts whose r e - 
mains, today, even 
in their mutilated 
state, evoke the ad- 
miration of mod- 
erns. In short, India 
reached the golden age 
tiirough the light of 
Buddhism. 

Today, when China;, 
Japan, and Tibet in the 
north, and Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam in the south are 
justiliably proud in the posses- 
sion of the religion of the Sam- 
buddha, India naturally feels keenly her 
loss of the greatest legacy of her greatest 
son. In the time of Devanampiya Tissa, 
Maha Maliinda was able to refer to India 
as “shining with yellow robes.’’ But to- 
day there are practically no Buddhists in 
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the ^^hole of the ‘Middle Country.' 

The reason lor this tremendous change, 
when it occurred, and how it was effected, 
are quesfions which arise almost at the be- 
ginning oi' our inquiry. The change was 
not anterioi- to 1200 C.E. But without 
answering these questions lierc, let us take 
our minds back to the beginning of Bud- 
dhism as a national religion in India and 
trace the history of its rise, decline, fall and 
final disruption in the chaos that ensured 
in the wake of the Moslem invasion. 

Buddha's parinirvana took pkice in dHg 
B.C. His Dhamma was not recorded dur- 
ing his lifc-tirnc, and there was the possibi- 
lity of the t(!aching being lost to the world. 
Cognizant of this and with the foresight 
that charact(!rized the Elders of old, a com- 
pany of tlu; Noble Order, soon after the 
Great Iteceasc, hastened to llajagahii and 
held a convocation of monks to redact the 
teaching. 

Maha Kassapa, a towering personality 
amongst the powerful figures who compris- 
ed the circle of Great Itiscipleshij), presided 
over the deliberations. 1’hc thei'a Ananda, 
cou.sin and constant companion of th<' 
Master, was questioned on the LAW 
(Dhamma) and Upali, chief amongst those 
versed in the discipline of the Order, was 
questioned on the EIUjE (Vinaya). And 
these two theras in due form ami order set 
forth the EAW and the BIUjE. And after 
tlunn the. whole concourse of the assembled 
bhikkus repeated the Teaching in unison to 
mark its appj-oval of the redaction. 

The teaching being put into canonical 
form, the bltikkhus groupetl themselves ac- 
cording to their bent and ability to study, 
master, and hear in mind the different {)arts 
of the canon. Some specialized in the 
Kulc (Vimiya); these were tlie Vimiju- 
dhamn. Those who mastered the suttas 
or discourses were known as SuttantihaK. 
^f(ltiku^^luu^ns were the doctors of the Ahhi- 
(lliamina, the philosophy of the law. With 
the work of specialization the first convoca- 
tion came to an end and was designated the. 
First Council or the Council of Rajagaha, 


A century later acute differences arose 
between certain sections, of the monks on 
various points including the Dhamma and 
tlic Vinaya and the monks \vere once again 
convoked to settle the difl'crouces. The 
mcotiug took place at Ycsali hut it was not 
able to decide the questions to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. A large number 
withdrew from the convocation and hold a 
separate, eoiifcrence of their own at 
Kosamhi. M’he secessionists were called 
Mnlianaiujliikan and those who adhered to 
the old orthodox school f>f Elders wen; 
known as Thcramidins. Out of these two 
schools which were, difhjrentitihid at the 
Second Comic, il or the Council of Vesali, 
the next ceiitury produced no less than six- 
teen other sub-divisions making in all 
eighteen different sects. 

The school of Thcravada or Sthaviravada 
gave birth to the Vatsiputriyas, Mahisa- 
sakas, Dhannaguptikas, Sautrantikas, 
Sarvastivadins, Kasyapiyas, Samkranti- 
vadins, Samniatiyas, Shannagarikas, 
Bhadrayaniyas, and Dharmmottariyas and 
tlic Mahasanghikas in their turn produced 
the Ekavyavaliarikas, Gokulikas, Bahusru- 
tiyas, Caitikas and Prajnaptivadins. Of 
the points on winch these sects and sub- 
sects diifcrefl one was concerning the per- 
sonality of the Mast(u' himself. Some of 
them had fallen into the error of believing 
that the Blessed one was altogether non- 
human. They said that be was b,vpercos- 
niic in every detail and believed that he was 
not really born. Neither did In* strive nor 
finally j)ass away. All the earthly events 
regarding his life recorded by history wore 
unreal. They were merely a display of 
Mayd (Illusion). The truth was esoteric. 
And to uphold these views and theories they 
fabricated new suttas wlici’ein the super- 
natural was given frcc-play. They eulogiz- 
ed the miraculous activities of the Buddha 
and transformed him into a divinity. 

'Fwo centuries and more after the Pari- 
nirvana of the Buddhft, A.soka tlie Manryan 
enipcii'or hecanie a Buddhist. His teacher 
was tiic thcra Moggaliputta Tissa who felt 
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the need of bringing the learned ones in tlie 
Order together to settle many questions 
which •demanded, attention and under the 
aegis ofwAsoka a convocation ol monks — 
the third in the series recorded — was held 
at Asokarama in J’ataliputta, the city of the 
empire. 

Over a thousand Elders of the brother- 
hood attended this assembly which came 
to he styled as tlic Third Council or the 
Council ot Cataliputta. As man^\ as eleven 
sects wore left out of this convocation and 
were denied admittance. The uninvited 
sects assemhh^d separately and held a con- 
ference at fv’alanda, a place wliich was to 
become later the stronghold of Sarvasti- 
vada, and subsequently of Mahayana. 

Moggaliputta Tissa, president and 
dominant figure of the ^I'liird Council, was 
of heroic mould. Noble his personality 
was, but nobler was his life-work. His 
foresight and wisdom, his indomitable 
courage. Ins energy and ability, w'hich laid 
the foundations of the empire of Buddhism 
are second in importance only to the Mas- 
ter’s work in the sphere of missionary en- 
deavour. The expansu)u of the Hhainma- 
held through }X)werful missions composed 
of able and learned thei'as established the 
Truth on an unassailable basis which has 
withstood the vicissitudes of twenty-two 
centuries. It is not possible to end this 
brief reference to the mighty monk without 
touching on the missioji to Ceylon under- 
taken at his V)ehest by the Royal Mahinda. 
To Moggaliputta Tissa, as much as to Maha 
Mahinda, belongs the credit of uniting 
fjanka and India by ties of an eternal kin- 
ship. 

The teaching broiight by the Royal mis- 
sionary to Ceylon was handed down orally 
from teacher to pupil until the time of 
Vatta (iamini Abhaya, ^wpidarly known as 
Valagainbahu, when it was written down 
by learne<l thcras at Aluvihara in the dis- 
trict of Matale. This grand achievement 
was a distinct step forward in accomplish- 
ing the splendid task of preserving for all 
time the integrity of the Teachings. 


Not only Asoka but other Maury a kings 
also supported and furthered the cause of 
Buddhism. They built .stupas and Viharas 
and maintained the Order. Last of the 
imperial Mauryas was Brihadratha. He 
was killed by his general Bushyamitra who 
ascended the throne and inaugurated a new 
dyna.sty, the Sunga. l*olitical necessity 
made him a strong follower of Brahminism, 
and an enemy of the Buddhi.sts. In his 
ndgii long-forgotten animal sacrifices W'ere 
revived, the Bmritis which asserted the 
divinity of the Brahmins were writtcJi, and 
the Mahabharata, a collection of religion, 
folklore and history, was compiled. A 
determined effort was made to instil new 
life into Sanskrit literature. In many 
ways things l)ecanic unfavouralde to Bud- 
(lliisls who were compelh'd to shift their 
centres ol religion to places outside 
Magadha. Arya Sthaviravada moved to 
Sanchi; Vedis-diri and Barvastivada to 
I rimumda at Mathura, and other sects 
elsewhere. 

Arya Sthaviravada could well be taken 
as the oldest nikaya, (sect) as well as the 
most orthodo.x. The followers of other 
nikayas made several changes in their 
scriptui'es to suit changing circumstances. 
Barvastivada as soon as it reached Mathura 
turned its Tripitaka from Magadhi to 
Sanskrit, tlie language beloved of the 
Biahiuiiis. Many other nikayas did the 
same. But Arya Sthaviravada preserved 
the 'roaeliing in the original Magadhi or 
Pali. 

After the breaking-up of the Maurya 
enq)ire, King Menander a Bactrian Greek 
was able to conquer part of the North-west 
and make Sagala (modern Sialkot) bis capi- 
tal. His viceroys or satraps and those of 
bis successors governed at IJjjain and 
Mathura. 'I'be Greek kings ol India being 
ino.stly Buddhists, their satraps looked with 
favour on the Saiwastivadins of Mathura 
and the Sthaviravadins of Sanchi. Mathura 
of those days was, besides being tin* scat 
ol a vice-regal government, an emporium 
on the great trade-route from the South 
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iiud East towards Taxila in the North. 
Cara\ans large and small passed through 
this cciitie of cuiiituorcc!. I’he wide dilFu- 
sioii oi (iarvastivada could sately be as- 
ei'ibed to the great cojitact it naturally had 
with the outer world through its lioad- 
quarters being situated on an arterial trade- 
route. 

Gradually the Sai'vastivadius ol Mathura 
began to (bn'er Irom the original Sarvasti- 
^vada ol Magadlia. To draw a distinction 
between the two, tJiis nikaya was named 
j\rya Sarvasti\adu. ^ 

'The Yuchees succeeded the Greeks and 
established a new rule. Kanislika the. 
Kushana moiiareh belonged to this new 
reigning liouse. llis ea{)ital ^\as JVsha- 
war. He was a devout Sarvastiv.idin. 
Vasumitra and Asvaglu»sa lielonged to his 
age. Ihider his ausjiiees a council ol' 
monks was called by the two sdiolais to 
wijK' oir th<' dilTenmces which divided tlie 
schools ol Gandhara and Kashmira. At 
tins council certain commentaries were 
compiled known as Vibhasluis. Followers 
ol Sarv astivada were sometimes called 
Vibiiashikas alter these books. 

In the first centurv ('.hi. when Vaihha- 
shikas were gaining ground in the north, 
in the south— in the country ol Vhdarbha 
(Berar) Nagarjiina was l/orn. He wroti' a 
treatise on Siinyavada (Relativ it,\ ) which 
helped the development ol Alahay ana. 
Books like the I'rajnapariuriita served the 
Mahayanists lor the Tripitaka. 

In 400 C.E. Vasiibandliu wrote his Ahhi- 
dliarniii Kosha. a work which was in (be 
main Sarvastivadin in prinei])le. His 
comiiieiitary on the Koslni was regarded as 
siipiKirting the Sautrantika school. 
Abuiiga, Vasubandhu’s lirothcr, lounded 
the system of Yogacara philosoiiliy. 

Tow'ards the close of the fourth century 
C.E. four distinct systems of Buddhist 
philoso[)hy were in existence. 'These were 
the schools of Saiilrantikii, Vaihhashika, 
Madhvamika and Yogacara. With their 
special treatises, methods, teriiiiiiology and 


techniques of salvation, they deviated from 
the traditional way ol scriptural exegesis, 
revolutioniml the eanons.ol exposii '1*011 and 
in mail) respects i-e-stated the Teaching. 

A salient iealure of these schools was the 
mode or ‘vehicle' (yaiia) of liberation. 
Vaibhalishikas a.nd Hautrantikas accepted 
three modes ; Buddha-yana, I’aceeka- 
buddha-yana and Arahat-yana. The 
Madhyaniikas and Yogacaras recogni/ed . 
only the Buddha-yana. The followers of 
Buddha-) ana called themselves Mahayanis 
considering themselves superior to the 
followers ol the three modes and cast on the 
latter the depricialory appellation of Hina- 
yanis or “little Vehicle-men. ’ These 
Mahayanists were sincere devotees of 
Buddha-yana alone. In their burning 
ardour lor the ideal ol supreme Buddha- 
hoo<l, they disparaged the elforts of those 
who differed lioni them. The infinite, 
compassion and the infinite wisdom which 
characterized the enlightenment of a 
Bammasainbuddba captured their imagina- 
tion. 'Tilt!) comiiosed many ‘vaipulya’ 
and nalna Knta suttas to expound the 
heautii's ol their ideal. To popularize their 
\ iewh they originated a new cult, the cult ol 
Bodhisattvas, and crtvited divinities like 
Avalokitesvara, Manjusri, Akashagarba 
and others. Arahats like Sariputta and 
iVlaha .Moggalana were brought down to the 
level ol Bodhisattvas. Mahayani.sts, in 
tlieir zeal to iiiakt' everyone a Buddha, dis- 
torted man) siittas to serve their purposes. 

Iniage-inakiiig received a fillip with tlit! 
ari.siiig of Maliayana. Though the first 
image of the Bltissed One was made in the 
time of tlu' Kushana Kanishka, w'ith the 
diffusion of Mahayanist ideas statues of 
numerous Jlodhisattvas became common. 
Along with tliem gods and goddesses also 
eainc to be worsbipped. rrajnafiararnita, 
Tara, and ^ ijaya were among tlic latter. 
Innnmerabh' temples were built for these 
Bodliisattvas, and vveaftb was lavislily sjient 
in the perlornianee of ceremonial worship. 
Suttas loiigi'r and more 'irierit-eariiing' 
than those of the Hiiiayanists were eoiii- 
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posed. Being too long for constant repeti- 
tion tliey were condensed into ‘dharnis’ of 
two of three lines each. Dharnis in their 
turn beeSauje too nuinci’ous to be convenient- 
ly recited and were eoinpressed into man- 
tras whicli resulted in tlie rise of a degne- 
rate religion called Mantruvana — a inode of 
salvation through ‘utterances of power.’ 

Hinayana accepted all three modes of 
liberation as ideal according to the cajiacity 
of the aspirant to salvation, it presented 
the manifold ideal, as op{)oscd to the uni- 
form goal of Mahayana which promised to 
all and sundry, whatever their dilfercnces 
of nature or nurture, a royal road to 
Buddhahood. Mahayana also taught that 
the Bodhisattva, being a follower of the 
selfless ideal of Buddhahood, was more or 
less exempt from the observance of the 
Vinaya. Moral laxity natui-ally followed 
such teaching. The doctrines of Cfuhya 
Bamaja and Kala Cakra which were unmis- 
takable sanctions for leading an immoral 
life began to be ai.-ceptcd. Flesh-eating, 
the taking of intoxicants and other evils 
that go with them bec^une common. Those 
seeking entry into these secret organisations 
which encouraged and practised these 
vicious ways had, however, to go through 
a period of probation, and pass tlnough 
several stages of initiation before becoming 
members. So long as these dcgiincrato 
organisations were numerically w'C'ak they 
propagated their desdrines in s(!< let and ap- 
peared to the world as Mahayanists. 

Mahayana having no Vinaya of its own 
had accepted the Vinaya of the Barvasti- 
vadins. The Mahayanists also accepted 
the Sarvastivadin Vinaya and were ordain- 
ed according to it. From Maliayana they 
took over tlic cult of Bodhisattvas and in 
addition to these practised the Tantric rites 
and ceremonies of Vajrayana, the lowest 
and most degenerate .sect into which later 
Indian Buddhism resolved itself. 

Tn the 8th century C’.F. nearly all sects 
of Buddhism became followers of Malia- 
yana wdiieh at that tini(> was another name 
for Vajrayana. They ceased to believe in 


the simple, iiispiring life of the Master and 
preferred fantastic stories of their own 
making. Most of the monks though robed 
in yellow wen^ at heart followers of the 
black arts of Vajrayana. The exjwunders 
of Vajrayana, although profound scholars 
and great poets, still in tludr outward life 
lived like half-mad men. They developed 
a mystic language (Ba]idhya-l)ha,8ha) which 
conveyed a. double sense : sen.sual as well 
us sj)iritiial. 

• 

In the 7lh century (3.E. Indrahhuti, king 
of Orissa, his teacher, Anangavaraja, and 
many other scholars were busy proving the 
possibility of realising desired objects 
through Tantric methods. In their writ- 
ings they us('(l many words of hidden im- 
port siicli as ‘fi))aya’ for men, ‘Brajna' for 
Avonien, and ‘Anirita for wine. From the 
Hth to the J’2th century O.E. Indian Bud- 
dhism iji its corru])t forms assumed a 
thoroughly orgiastic aspect. 

Vajrayana had its 84 siddhas or super- 
men. Many of them were scholars and 
])oets. They led a strange life. Most of 
them lived in jungles ami seldom covered 
their bodies, llimian skulls wore the cups 
they used in tlrinking wine, ^f’hey lived hy 
theuiselvcK and (leej)ly resented the intru- 
sion of outsiders. 

’I'lie Indian masses imdcr the influence of 
the ’I’aiit ric cult lost all reverence for mora- 
lity. 'riieir drink-sodden, vitiated minds 
nnelliul in absurdities. 

'rhere were kings who (considered it im- 
perative to maintain great siddhaearyas 
with their nctimms of monks. Siddha- 
cary as ])erforme(l Tanli'ic rites for the kings 
aiul instances liave been found of kings giv- 
ing their (laughters to the siddhas. 

And when the hosts of moral and spiritual 
decay had weakened and emasculated the 
soul of the Indian pcoiflc, wljen the Brah- 
niinical distijictions of cashc had disinte- 
grated tlteir social life, and when the super- 
stitious mysticism of Tantricism had dulled 
their mental life, the Moslem legions like 
a storm that clears the atmosphere desceud- 
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ed from ilie North-west. The vi'calthy 
touiples wJicro the pious ofl'erings of centu- 
ries Jiad ujccumulatefl wore descicrated and 
their beloiigings despoiled, Tlic Bodhi 
sattvas, gods and goddesses, were thrown 
down from their liigh altars and utterly des- 
troyed, Nothing was sacred to these virile 
lighters of Islam whose main purpose was 
simply loot and destruction. Mantras and 
Tantric practices availed not. The great 
Tantrikas were powerless before the con- 
quering legions. And while the crowd of 
Tantric magicians were busy ])»>rforming 
tluiir ‘Baleos’ and mumbling tfu'ir mantras, 
the north of India passed into tlu' power of 
the invader. 

The depth to which the supc'i’stitious be- 
liefs of the ])eo])le lia,d descended is well 
illustrated l)y th(‘ story of the Pala Kings of 
B('har who built a, great I'antric 
Tenqde at fhlantapuii with tlic hope 
of warding tdf evils. n’liey {!X[)ect<‘d 
that the Tantric gods and goddess(.‘s 
installed in the Ic'inpk^ woidd succour 
tlx'm in case of trouble. But alas the 
last King was ov(‘rcome by Mohamed- 
bin-Bliiktyara with a ])and of 'iOO 
cavalry. 1'ara’s great statue was re- 
duced to ])ieces. Thousands of monks 
were slain and viharas com])letely saek- 
(hI. Though great and irretrievabh' 
losses through the destruction of valu- 
able treasures of aid and architc'cture, 
of men and material, were sustained, 
the wiping out of the Vajra jiest was 
an invalulable advantage. The ]>e<)ple 
awoke to a sense of the latuity of the 
course they harl for long pursued. 

Before 1 conclude this brief survey 
of an era replete with ludlliant achiev(*- 
mcjit as well as with stark degeiu'racy , 
Met me touch upon one possible ques- 
tion that may arise. Brahmins and 
Buddhists were treated in the same 
manner by the Moslems. They were 
all attacked indiscriminately and kill- 
ed wnthoul compunction. Then, how 
was it that wdiile Brahmins as a class 
persisted in spite of persecution, the 
Buddhists disappeared ? The reason 


is not far to seek. Among the Brah- 
mins even householders, were leaders 
and protectors of religion. But dmongst 
Buddhists the responsibility of safe- 
guarding the faith re.sted entirely w'ith 
the monks. Brahmins did not at- 
tract attention by peculiarities of dress or 
domeanonr, whereas the orange robe of the 
Buddhist monks and their w'ay of living to- . 
gether in monasteries made them conspi- 
cuous. It is (tertain that there were many 
Tautrics ainoug the Brahmins. But there 
were also cultured Brahmins, pious and vir- 
tuous, whf) won the respect of their fellow- 
men. Ibiddhist monks on the contrary 
were notorious for their lax morality, and 
relicHl more on the I’antrii; arts. 8o that 
wlien they aiiempted to rebuild the viharas 
that were destroyiid, public support was 
not forthcoming. 'I'lieir (piondam dayakas 
bad ceased to trust them. 

Modern excavations at Saranatli point to 
no Buddhist building later Ilian tlu' J2tb 
century O.K. 1'lie last temple built there 
was of Queen Kuinara. Devi, l)ut in eontrast 
to this the famous Hindu sbriiu' of Visva- 
iiath, a few miles away at Benan.'s, was des- 
trojaul on three diflerent, octiasious by the 
invading Moslems and was re-built each 
t ime after it had been desix-rated. 

Lama Tarauatba in bis Tibetan Hifitory 
of Buddhism lecords the fact that Buddhist 
monks when they were persecuted in the 
1 2th century fled to Tibet and other coun- 
tries outside India. The dispersion of the 
(dergy and the destruction of viharas natu- 
rally reacted on the life of the lay-folk who 
were left without places of worship and the 
ministrations of the monks. As a result 
many gradually drifted towards the religion 
of the IBrahrains with whom they were con- 
nected by ties of blood and caste, and others 
were either persuaded to accept the Arabian 
faith or forcibly convei’ted to it. Thus 
Buddhism disappeared from the land of its 
birth . 
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Mahinda’s Visit to Ceylon (Continued from ‘page 56) 


(lie out^froin tlie Ijicc of the world. Tliis is 
a very iifiportant service to lumian civilisa- 
tion. 

No wonder that Buddhism has become 
the very life-breath of Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, China, Japan and many other East- 
ern countries. Apart from this civilising 
work of centuries ago, Ceylon has now 
given Buddhism to Germany , England and 
America. This is also the glory of Bud- 
dhism — that a small, enslaved Asiatic 
island to-day is the centre of a European 
religious movement. The Sinhalese are 
now a politically oppressed nation; but they 
are the teachers of Europeans, as they have 
pn^served the teaching of early Buddhism 


pure and undefiled. Ceylon may thus play 
an important part in the future civilisation 
of the world in this way; and one can envis- 
age the time that must surely come when 
all peoples and all races will be united; 
when wars shall be no more; when hearts 
will beat in unison for the good of the 
many; when “mine is all thine’’ and peace 
and contentment will displace unrest, dis- 
contentment, and unemployment; when 
happiness will displace fear; whem honesty 
will take the place of dishonesty. 

There is a gn'at liglit shining over the 
whole world from the monasteries of 
(Wlon. 


• Fnuii his earliest days, he was notable for 

I 1^ 1^ ^ C O I 1^ his great scholarship and beautiful holiness of 

" ^ • Vi^ I I I 1^^ charactcrislics by which he will long be 

remembered. He was keenly interested in 
(Mlucation, and gave his lile to the creation 

A fter an illness of ^ *** ■’ leariK'd and pious monks. For 

nine d a y s , the \J | ^ nearly sixty years he was engaged in dis- 

Venerahle H i k- seininating knowledge throughout the Bud- 


kaduve Sumangala, one of the « - didst world. In 

greatest, most learned and | 1^^ O 1873 the princi- 

most saintly of the monks of I d w I I Cl I I Buddhists of 

the Buddhist world, passed Colombo invited 


away in his eighty-fourth year, on the 
morning of 30th April, 1911, at the world- 
famed Vidyaodaya Oriental Colk-ge, 
Maligakande, Colombo, Ceylon. Tie had 
been in indifferent health for some time, 
and vviis thinking of retiring from active, 
work, when, on the night of 21st April 
while in his room, he missed a step and fell 
heavily, sustaining a fracture of the hip 
bone. At his age the injury was serious, 
and all that surgical skill could do was of 
no avail. 

He was born of a high family in South- 
ern Ceylon, took the yellow robe in las 
fifth year, and, at the age of twelve, was 
admitted into the novitiate as a pupil of 
the illustrious and saintly monk Walane, 
receiving the dignity of a Samanera. He 
was fully ordained an ITpasampada at 
twenty-two. 


him to take the presidential chair of their 
college, and, since that time, he has been 
its (h'votcd head. The Vidyaodaya (Vdlege 
(th(‘ (lift of Knowledge), so named by him, 
b(‘c.ame one of the foremost seats of Orien- 
tal learning in the world. Students from 
all parts came to learn Pali, Sanskrit, 
Matluunatics, Buddhist and Hindu Philo- 
sophy, and found in him a loving and ready 
helper. European and American Orien- 
tali.sts held him in the highest personal 
esteem, and throughout the world of Orien- 
tal l(*a ruing there was none to surpass this 
greatly gifted, self-sacrificing scholar. As 
Principal of Vidyaodaya College, he came 
into touch with many of the leading Bud- 
dhist laymen, and to his life and example 
may be attributed the high level of personal 
piety which distinguishes the members of 
the Order in the Maritime Provinces of the 
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Island. •He was master ol the whole Bud- 
dhist haw and Scriptures, the Dhaiuma 
and the J^iid was known as the 

“Supreme Master ol tlic Holy I'liree 
Pitakas." He was the embodiment of 
phenomenal activity all his life. His 
daily duties began at 1 a. in. each day, and 
kept him occiipitid until midnight. He 
was a man who. in a marK(;(l degree, culti- 
vated sueccssfuil) the true ideal of Bud- 
dhism, its asceticirsm, its utter negation of 
what the world can give, and its non-resist- 
ance and patient endurance. Preyn attaijks 
on other faiths ho entirely disa.ssociatcd 
himself, and would tolerate no tampering 
with the doctrines of pure Buddhism, 
practising the true ]>iety whicii disdains to 
follow anything less tluin the peaceful idea! 
of his Great Teacher. ]Ic was the inheri- 
tor of the virtues of the great monks of the 
Buddhist Order founded in ('ey Ion by the 
son of King Asoka, 2. 20(1 years ago. Kings 
sent valuable gifts for his acceptance, and 
both the late King Pkiward VII. and King 
Chulalonkorn of Siam visited him. Tic 
was an honorary member of (be Royal 
Asiatic Society of liondou and of several of 
the Continental learned societies, and if 


ever anyone lived a virtuous, .saintly, self- 
sacrificing, useful life, it, was this' most 
uoblc man, wliose loss is irreparaWe. He 
Iiad a great reputation as a Sanskritist, and 
contributed largely to BuddbisI and Orien- 
tal literature. A Sinhalese Grammar used 
in the University of London, a Commim- 
tary on the Sidha Sangarawa, and a trans- 
lation of tlie Maliavansa from the original 
Pali into Sinhalese, may be mentioned 
amongst bis numerous literary produe- 
tions. 

Till the time of his passing away he 
never for a moment lost Hk; spirit of cFiecr- 
fulness which was an innate charaetcristie. 
In spite of hi.s advanced age, Im w'as actual- 
ly working in the College classes, vvlieu he 
met the sad and painful accident which ter- 
minated his life. 

As head of the sacred temple of Sri 
Pada he occupied an office connected with 
the most important religious site in the 
Island of Ceylon, and as saint, scholar, and 
leader of the Buddlhsi comirnuiity of the 
Maritime Provinces, his revered memory 
will long be honoured among Ills country- 
men; the tribute of n'speel to his life has 
come fi’om all classes and all creeds. 


Si ® 

: The Five Good Rules 

Kill not — for pity's sake — and lesf ye slay 
The yncancfit thing upon its upward may. 

Give frcrly and receive, but take from none . 

By greed, or force, or fraud, what is his own. : 

Bear not false iriiness, sliutder not iwr he ; i 

Truth 18 the speech of inward purify. : 

i Shun drugs and drinks nhich ivoil the wit abuse ; j 

: Clear minds, cUan bodies need no Soma juicr • 

; Temch noi thy nr.ighhouKs wife, neither commit ; 

j Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit. ; 


Sfti EPWJN AKNOBD 
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On thy sun-kissed crag, he stood among his monks 
Today so many, many moons ago. 

An Emperor's son hurrying to a King 
First neios of Bnddha-lore. 

The epic pageant re-lires upon the hill, 

Among his monks Mahinda twits the King ! 
Echoes of a Rahat’s voice supernal 
Still in my forests ring. 


A nd since that light was lit upon my rock 

On that first Poson many moons from now. 

The inspiration of our grandest theme 
Has been that lofty love. 

And trickling down thy side its spirit eternal 
Flows through the ages in symphony. 

Glowing to .strength under each Poson moon, 

Glides to eternity. 

A Poson moon breaks tonight about my brow. 

And conch and drum in welcome .spring to life. 
And orchestra of wood-laud memories 
Join in the Joyous strife. 


Here at thy holy Jane today to thee 
To Mahinda and to Tissa my King 
^4 pilgrim at thy sultry sylvan glade 
These jasmine blooms I bring. 

K. V. P. GOONBTlI.r-EW. 

Poson, 1937 
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Vesak Celebrations 
In London 

London 

Y^ESAK in London this year is also 
fclie thirtieth anniversary oi 
Buddhism in England. Tiie begin- 
imigs and growth of the niovemeut 
were recalled by Mr. (yhnstmas 
Humphreys at the ('axton Hall 
gathering on May 20. The spee<*-hes 
on that oiMUisinn have a sjjeeial mi 
portance. It w’as partieularly l< rui 
nate that Vesak celebrations both at 
Caxtoii Hall and at the Maha liodlii 
Hocii-ty Heudtpjarturs at (Ihiiieesier 
Road were {graced by the pres^iiee ol 
distingLiislied Buddhists Iroin 
r.uniiH and (Vylon. 

The Hon. Hr, Ihi Mau, ('liiei 
Minister oi Bunna, Sir M^a Jhi uii<l 
Mr. Sri Nissauka weiv the cliiu 
representativei' at tin C^axton Hall 
gaUienng. Sir Don Baron Jaya- 
lilaka wlio was away m Ireland at. 
the time paid a visit to the Buddhist 
Lodv.e and a most inler- 

e'-'ting aeeonnt ol J-Uiddhist v\ork 
now being done in Coylou, At that 
meeting plans were also discussed 
for closer co-oj)Oration between the 
Lodge and Sinhalese Buddhists. 

Sir D. B. Jayatilaka again stressed 
the need for sjireading the ti^acliings 
of the Buddha at the Vesak gather- 
ing at the Maha Bodhi cele- 
bration. He spoke of the uni- 
versality, the rationality ol Bud- 
dhism and said that to chang4» the 
viewpoint in the hearts of peoyile 
particularly today when the world 
was mad and spending millions on 
armaments Buddhism the most 
effective method. 

M. Deshumbert, who repre^ Miled 
the Buddhiste of France at the meet- 
ing and himself a veteran Buddhist, 
compared Buddhism to a euif im* 
a dread disease. To withhold the 
knowledge of the existence of that 
cure was inexcusable. He related 
certain anecdotes to prove how Bud- 
dhism had appealed to him as a 
young man and concluded by declar- 


ing that “Buddhism is the only reli- 
gion which show’s compassion to all 
beings and brotherly love for the 
whole world.*' 

Mr. Jackson, an English Bud- 
dhist, gave an interesting account of 
Ids c’.onversion, once again, chieffy 
through the influence of the “Light 
ot Asia." 

Dr. IL E. Fernando took the op- 
1 1 )rt unity to bid his friends of the 
Maha Bodhi Soidety a farew'ell after 
imviug been a helper of the Bud<ihist 
Mission from 1929, when he first 
cunie to England. He said that he 
was gratified that he had been able 
lo [day a modtist part in thc^ work ol 
proading the Buddha Dlianua in 
I ingland i hanks to the iiidefatigahle 
efforts of Mr. Daya Hew'avitarne. 
■'who liRs curried on a 8ingle-handt*d 
tichf helfied hy Miss Griffiths, the 
‘ ecretary. and Mr. Payne, the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Fernando Iia<l some criti* 
t'lsrn to offer against tlw? Trustees 
■ ‘ wdio have left this Mission on the 
rocks.’* Nor was he m full agree- 
ment with the ])ropo8ed scheme for 
building a Viliare in Tjondon. 

Mr. Sri Nissanka, Dr. Har Daynl 
and Mr. Alan Watts als(» spoke. The 
speeches w'^ere follow’ed bv tea, and 
shortly afterwards hy a vegetarian 
dinner. 

Happy Animals Will 
Abound In New Life- 
Freeing Garden 

Shasohai 

IN the very near future Shanghai 
^ is to have one of the larges r 
kindness to animals compounds in 
the whole wide world. The Bud- 
dhist “life-freeing garden,” which 
has been in existence here lor some 
years, has at last become tCK> small, 
and those in charge feel that soon 
it will he impossible to receive any 
more animals. The endowment 
which provides for the upkeep, more- 
over. is hy no means large and tlic 
food for the animals is rather ex- 
pensive. 


Tlie ('hiua Society for the Preven- 
tion ot Ciuelty to Animals has now 
decided that it must have a “life- 
freeiug garden” of its own, and the 
Chairman of the Society, Mr. Yih 
Kung-tso, IS said lo be very interest- 
ed ill the project. It is reported thai . 
he has already had an interview with 
the chief monk of the Pao An Temple 
in Woosung for the purj)ose oi secur- 
ing a jiicc.ti of laaud near the temple 
for the garden. 

The monk, in turn, is said to view 
Mr. Yih’s proposal with the greatest 
sympathy and has already (‘.aiised 35 
mow of land to be set aside for his 
use. This will he sufficiently large 
to jirovide for hundreds of animals 
freed from a sad fate at the hands 
of the butcher. 

Work on the new garden will pro- 
bably begin early in .April, and at 
the present time the Society is try- 
ing lo obtain a loumlation fund and 
to raise money for the purpose of 
umking the garden rt'udy. The new 
garden, il is said, will even have a 
largo f)ond, where members of the 
Society can deposit their faavourit© 
fish and allow them to live hapjiily 
ever after. 

Man> • ! tlie animals residing in 
the existing Buddhist garden have 
been placed there by individuals who 
purchased them at local markets. 
They are all said to be very content. 
ed and pleased with their lot, whiJi' 
there are some who lielievo that the 
animaks are quite conscious of their 
good fortune and realize that they 
are highly privileged characters. 

New Buddhist 
Association 

AN association called the Bengal 
Burmese Buddhist Association, 
has been started at Taltali, Barisal, 
Bengal, of which Eev. Uttama is the 
Secretary. The aims and objects of 
the association are (l),to start a Bud- 
dhist Missionary School at Taltali, 
and (2) to safeguard the interests of 
the local Buddhist community num- 
bering about 10,000 Burmese. 
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Poson Festival 

'J'HE POSON, the biggest jalgrini 
festival of Cc\ylon, whicli corn- 
memorates the introduction of Ihid* 
dhism into Ceyiori, was celebrated 
on June 23. The celebrations were 
Island-wide but the rnniii centre was 
Anuradhapura, the scene of the* 
labours of the Prince- priest Mahinda, 
the Apostle of Buddhism. 

Tlioiisands assembled at Anuradha- 
jnira and for a brief period ol liine, 
as hundreds of years ago, it was the 
Island’s capital. 

Pilgrims listened to the romantic 
legend of how Mahinda look the 
loriri of an elk on Mihintale hill an<l 
eluded King Divanainpiyatissa who 
vva^‘ hunting in the lores! with his 
courtiers and siibsecjuenllv reappear- 
ing as a yellow robed priest eMn\crt- 
ed the King. Ev(»r since Mahinda 
first ]»!y:*fAched to Devanampi yatissa 
on the full moon day of the month 
of Poson this event has been cele- 
brated with the same fervour as the 
Vesak. In mure recent times with 
the restoration of the aricieiil liistoric 
shrines at Anuradliapura, the Poson 
season has come to rn<*an an annual 
pilgrimage to Anuradhapura. Tlius 
the Poson festival gradually hocame 
the biggest pigrirn festival in 
Ceylon. 

In Colombo, Vesak scenes were 
\\ itnessed on a minor scale The 
various teTn]»los in the City wore 
besieged by worshippers. Tlu‘ day 
w'as observed as a public and bank 
holiday. It is estimated that Anu- 
radhapura was visited hy a little ovrr 
lOO/MKi pilgrims on the Poson day. 

Guardians for Ancient 
Shrines 

\hONO with the agitation to win 
back Buddha Gaya fur Bud- 
dhists in order to ensure the proper 
preservation of the sacred shrine, 
some Buddhist Associations in Cey- 
Ion intend to make concerted efforts 
to impress on the Ministry <>f Educa- 
tion the advisability of appointing 


guardians or keepers to be in charge 
of the ancient temples in the remote 
parts of ilie Island. 

Some time ago the Maha IkKihi 
Society made ropresentation to the 
Ministry that tliere had been several 
(jases of robbery in the ancient 
shrines. 

The suggestions put l’orw.ard by 
the Society, however, did not meei 
with the apjiroval of the Ministry « 

Buddhist School for 
Kegalla 

a largcdy attended meeting of 
Ise.gjilla Buddhists hehl at the 
WeweJadeniy a Buddhist Temple un- 
der the Chairmanship of Mndahyar 
1). M. Seuevirat-ne, an association 
ealh'd the Kepalla Buddhist Soc.ieiv 
w.as tormed with the f'hjiicl of es- 
tablishing a Buddhist Ihiglish 
school. 

A sum ('f about 1,000 was pro- 
mised as donations for th<‘ 4art of 
thi' building. 

Ruwanweliseya 
Ceremony for Easter 

'pHK BUDBHIRT unfl.irKtunds that 
tile ceremony for the fixing r)f 
(he mammoth new ]»innael»‘ of the 
Huwauwcliseya wdll take place in 
Ajiril, lO.MH. Tile new j»innaele lias 
now boym cast by Walker, Sons & 
<’o., Titd., of Colombo, at a cost of 
Ha. 30,000. 

It ba'^ been decided by the Ruwan- 
weliseya Malm Dagoba lle^loration 
Sfn'ietx to (‘\bibit the pinuncle at 
Anuradhapura after the Poson festi- 
val. 

A Y.M,B.A. for 
Yatiyantota 

YOUNG Men’s Buddhist Asso- 
ciation \va.s inaugurated at a re- 
cent meeting in Yatiyantota. 

Mr, Allan Senanayaka, wdio pre- 
sided, said that such an associat’on 
had been a long felt want in the dis- 


Iriet, particularly because propa- 
ganda was being carried on in the 
district which was not in the best 
interests of the people. 

There was an attempt by certain 
people to upset the even tenure of 
their lives by drastic social reforms. 
The inherent respect of law and 
authority which the xullagm- bad 
was being undormined and unless 
they joined together and put up a 
united front they would before long 
find themselves iu difficulties. 

Mr. Semmayaka w'as elect f*d Presi- 
dent, Mr. IT. P. William Silva vice- 
President and Mr. David Silva, 
Secretary of the new AssoeiatioTi, 
A ('’f)mmittee 'was formed and a pro- 
gramme of work was drafted. 

Buddhist Theosophical 
Society 

Fifty-Seventh Annnat 
Gathering 

JN (he pu'-t year the Biiddiii't Theft 
S'tfilucrtl S(K*i<oy )!()( 
debts fimourdu!" to Hs. hut 

registered a surplus of Ifs. 21,r»‘J0, 
“which, so far, inarks Hu* peuk of 
its success in its eventful history.” 

Tlie report presented at the fifty 
seventh annual general meeting of 
the Society on Saturday also refer- 
red to the recent reorganisation of 
tlu^ Soc.iety’s scheme of work. 

“.\s the direct result of this 
}>reathing of new^ life intf> the dry 
bones of Hie Society,” the report 
stated, “the Buddhist Theosophical 
Society has now become a vigorous 
body and the measure of its influ- 
ence in shaT)ing educational effort in 
llio Island cannot be disregarded.” 

Mr. W. de Silva, who was re- 
elected President, occupied the chair 
at tile meeting and the Society’s din- 
ner, both of which were held at 
Ananda Gollege on June 19th. 

The Mayor of Colombo, Dr. B. 
Saravanamuttn, speaking at the an- 
nual dinner of the Society that same 
evening, safd that it was the duty 
of every Buddhist in this country to 
help that institution and move *' 
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forward in its great work. He always 
felt hapjiy to be present at a func- 
tion where Buddhists congregated. 
His mind began to dwell on the great 
part and he began to think ot the 
great Asokan Empire. 

Then' was in that great religion, 
in the teachings of the great Master, 
that essential light which tended to- 
w’ards unity, and if tomorrow again 
they. 111 thn country, were going to 
he a great people the first esBcntisl 
of uiiity must conu- to them through 
the Buddhist faith. 

Mr. T. B. Ratwatte 
Elected Diyawadana 
Hilame 

lyiK. Hulwatte, lonuev H.M., of 
Bata Buuibura was duly declar- 
ed e,](>c*t<'(l a- Diyawadana Nilame in 
suceessK'ii Ki the latA* Mi. B. ih 
NugaweJu Dissawe. 


Struggle for Buddha 
Gaya 

'T'HAT fourteen nnllioii Buddhist 
laymen and priests in Burma 
wi’ro behind the new movement, 
started by the Ceylon liuddha Gaya 
Defence J^eague, to regain Buddha 
Gaya from the hands of the Maliant, 
w'as the statement made at a jiuhlic. 
meeting held on June IJtli at 
Ananda College, Colombo, by Maung 
Hla Hpoy, a young Burmese. 

Mr. A. E. Gooncsinghe, who pre- 
sided over this meeting held under 
the auspices of the Buddha Gaya De- 
fence Ijeague, said that all the 
constitutional methods they had 
adopted for forty years to regain 
Buddha Gaya had failed. A body of 
young men from Burma, Ceylon and 
India realising the futility of hold- 
ing meetings and merely passing re- 
solutions had come forward to offer 
Satyagraha at Buddha Gaya till the 
Mahant comes to terms. It was 


therefore necefa^ary that every self- 
respecting person supported the new 
movement. 

Bov. Gawthedama, a Burineso 
jiriesl, Mr. P. de S. Jayasekera, 
Joint Secretary of the Ceylon 
National Congress, Mrs. W. de Fer- 
nando and Mrs. Malini M, Karuna- 
ratne, President and Becrclary, res- 
jiectiveiy, of the Ceylon Ihiddhist 
Wpmen’s Congress, Mr. Suhrit Ran- 
jan Roy, Mr. Vincent de Silva, 
Hhikku B. Amarasiri and Mr. H. G. 
Jiatnawardena also spoke. 

Buddha Gaya Protest 
Meeting at Matara 

^ KhlSOLUTION protesting against 
tile action of the Government of 
India in abolishing the post of cus- 
todian of the Buddha Gaya Temple 
and leaving th«T <‘,niire management 
m the hunds of the Mahant, and urg- 
ing the Government to take imme- 
diate steps to han<l over the manage- 
ment c»f the Temple to a Committee 
of Buddhists, was passed at a meet- 
ing of J.hiddhists held at the Broad- 
way Hail. 

Mr, Edmund P. Wijetunge, who 
presided, said that the great fight 
imliated by the Rev. Devamitta 
Dlianimafiala, should be carried on 
with goodwill towards all races until 
jhiddhn Gaya w^as restored to tlic 
Buddhists. 

Mr. Kaja ITewavitarune, recalled 
many of his visits to India and gave 
a. brief history of the struggle for 
Buddha Gaya. Ho paid a comidi- 
ment to Mr. Devapriya Valisinghe, 
the Gonoral Secretary of the Maha- 
bodhi Society for carrying on the 
good work ontrusied to him by Rev. 
Dhammapala. 

Mr. T). Valisinghe, gave a detail- 
ed account of the history of 
Biiddlia Gaya. He said that the 
apathy of the Indian Government 
was to be deplored. 

A resolution was next passed urg- 
ing the Government to take imme- 
diate Steps to hand over the manage- 
ment of the Buddha Gaya temple to 
a Committee of Buddhists. 


OBITUARY 

Gatk-Mudlr. 0. F. PERERA 

"We- regret to record the death, 
which occurred at Gampola on May 
dlst of Gate-Mudaliyar G. F. 
Per era, acting Deputy General 
Manager of Railways. 

Gate-Mudaliyar IVrera, who was 
61 years of age, had felt the effects 
of heart trouble for some time, but 
in spite of medical advice he car- 
ried on his usual activities. He 
counted 42 year’s service in the 
railw^ay, having joineil the Railway 
Clerical Service in 1895. From the 
bottom of the ladder he rose steadi- 
ly til! he hei-ame acting Deputy 
Gtuieial Manager and last year 
wlien he reached his (Kith year he 
WHS given a furl her extension of 
servi(‘e. lie was a Member of the 
Insliiute of Transport, London, 
Gate-Mudaliyar Perera was the 
author of “'/’/ic Cryhm Railway — 
the story of its lucepfion and Pro< \ 
This work, which was pub- 
hbhiul by the Ceylon Oh server 

Press in 1925 is the only recorded 
history of the CJeylon Railway. 

Tlie deceased Mudaliyar also took 
a keen interest in social and reli- 
gious work. He was one of the few 
surviving original members of the 
('oloml)o Y.M.B..\. and was for a 
number of years its Ilony. Secre- 
tary. He was a member of the 
Committee of .Management of the 
Y.M.B.A., a member of the 
(-k)lonil>o Buddhist Theosophical 
Society, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Oriental Studies and al- 
so of the Royal Asiatic Society 

I f(kB ). 

He married in 19(V1 a grand- 
daughter of Mudaliyar Romanis 
Peiris, of Pnnadura and loaves be- 
hind besides his widow, a son, Mr. 
G.L.H. Perera and three brothers. 
Mr. G.A. Perera, of Dehiowita, Mr. 
G.lv.W. Perera and Mr, G. M. 
Perera. 
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Art and Meditation 

By Anagarika B. Oonmda 

Allahabad Block Works, 
Allahabad — Rs. 2/- 

is a book on ari written by 
‘ a real artiet. The technique and 
eentiment of this young artist is new' 
and original. The Anagarika does 
not believe in the old systeTn of 
painting which could give only the 
surface of the subject. Tlie Anaga- 
rika dives down into the innermost 
h(iart of nature, into tlie chaotic 
aouroe of c^osmie existence and comes 
up again unmoved and tranquil . In 
his intrinsio conception one feels the 
Life-throbe of creatiori, coni used, in 
tricate, chaotic and at th«‘ same lime 
one feels the sunny Iransqmllty of 
harmony and consonance. One feels 
the long signs of the earth-bound 
ghosts thirsting for liberation and 
the breaking through,’ the thunder- 
ing crash of the boundary walls, hi 
his art the Anagarika gives us some- 
thing very original, very strong and 
masterlul. His art begins where our 
pavements end. His art cannot he 
called Oriental, siiredy it. is not Occi- 
dental, it is not even the modern 
<<.hibism or Fuinrism, it is the ex- 
pression of a deeply inoditativ(‘, crea- 
tive artist w'beu bis innermost loins 
ojicri its jiotals in which the Infinite 
is reflected. It is a song of libera- 
tion, of breaking through the laby- 
rinth of forms and the hold merging 
into the Vast Beyond with joy and 
•ecstasy. The Anagarika giv<is iis 
no philosophy, no aust<‘re knov ledge, 
he gives a song — the song of an 
artist who understands, who feels, 
wdio becomes one wuth tlie, eternal 
rythm of Transformation. 

One may fiinl a little infhwnee. ol 
Roerich Inire or a hUle infinenco of 
flezane there but ultimately the Ana- 
garika is originah He leads Us to 
the outerniosl ornei of tln^ formed 
univer.se and make us ga^e into the 
«ver-unfaih(uncd mysteries of the 
Formless — with awe and reverence — 
where death and Immortality, crea- 
tion and destruction, limit and 

m 


lioundless become one. In his 
ecstasy he sings, — 

Thf chainn arc broken walla are 
reduced to dust, 
Tke chaos becomes cosmos night 
turns to day, 

[dmiis expand info infinity 
k'tashes of light flame through un- 
bounded spare. 
No, the Anagarika^’s art is not 
hiasteru. Surely it is not Wi'stt^-n, 
his art <*omes out from where Fast, 
West, North, South lose their iden- 
tity and boeomes one. The Anaga- 
rika is an artist of the Boautilul. 

S. R. R. 

The Might and 
Majesty of Motherhood 

iiy n. it. (i ti ndtcard hitna — Rs. 1/20 

jj^OMllKOSSO told ns that every 
t‘rimuiHl tendency in man was 
due to some prenatal caiisi* for which 
the mother of that jioor criminal was 
r(>sp*)nsihi'e. I’his openetl a gateway 
of Knowledge to ns. hnesiigalious 
were made liy eminent scholars in 
this suhject. Havelock Kills, Freud, 
Jung ami others liave written many 
hooks and hn\e ihrow'Ji much light 
on it. Hut th<*rc was always, a waxit 
of a hook which should ho (•imiju’e- 
hensive, Jiieid and free from the 
teehnn'ul terms n.^^ed inoeilessly by 
the high priests of ciimmology Mr. 
Hiinawardhami lias tillctj up 
felt want. How one can study the 
suh|r«*t with i.iiieh profit, without 
eiicouiiteriiig tlie ‘plioehias’ and 
“mania-..** The sjiirit miderlying in 
this book is that, every generation is 
responsible' for the generati(ais to 
conic. Tins concejitioii of moral ros- 
fjon.Jliiht V towards those wdio are ex- 
pecied is the key-note of social pro- 
gress. There are certain things tliat 
every expectant mother should know. 
They are for the good of exjiected as 
w ell as for the good of society in 
general. Mr. Gnnawwdhana has 
told them in a masterly way. He 
finishes “Until all mothers truly 
abide by these supreme and benefi- 


ciant yet relentless laws, they can- 
not be justly expected to fulfil their 
lives’ great mission and to bring 
both children of light, love, liberty, 
truth, wisdom, power and purity.” 
Mr. Guiiawardhana has done a great 
service tow^ards his society. 

S.R.H. 

A Disciple of The Cross 
Present Prince 
Siddhartha 

JjITTLF booklet of pooins in 
appreciation of Lord Buddha. 
The poems are sweet and ndVesliing, 
they W'ill he much appreciated by the 
Buddhists *in and out of Lanka.’ 

Bauddha Maha Sabha 
Formed 

Association called the Bauddha 
.Maha Sabha with the avowed 
object o) reforming the Sangha W'as 
f(;rnied on June 5th at a jniblic rncot- 
Jiig held m the Ananda t’ollege Hall. 

in oemqiing the e,hair Yagirala 
Paimanandu Nu^aka Thero .said he 
legretted to notice that the Rud- 
dhist jmhlic W'era not taking suffi- 
cient interest even in rnattt'rs per- 
taining to tlieir rcdigion and their 
own widfare. He, however, ex- 
jiressed llie liojie that they w^onld 
eventnallv he able to acliieve the 
objects they had in view. 

K iiibathtndnwo Pannasara Thera 
jirojiosed that a Sabha called the 
Hauddha Maha Sahhu he formed. 
This was seconded by Mr. !>. N. 
Hapugalle, General Secri'tary of the 
Buddhist Theosophieal Society, and 
carried . 

lUiddcgama Piyaratana Thera who 
addressed the nitioJing next promis- 
ed his support to that Sabha. He 
said that the heads of the ditTerent 
f^ikpyas w’cre absent from that meet- 
ing without wliose sufiport tlioy 
would not bo able to achieve much. 
He ho]ied ‘that they would endea- 
vour to secure the support of the res- 
pective heads of the different Nika- 
yas. 
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WORLD PEACE 


W E iii'f }4ri('\c(! lo liciir dl’ war in 
('Iiina. I’arliciilarly tlic hict dial 
tlic Iwii niajor lUidilhisI ('(ninti'ii's 
aro a< cross (•iirr<'iit.s is tlic more rcprcttalilc. 
^\’llal we waul is Peace. War is a enrse. 
War w illi its a li('ii(l:iiii' liorrors is had, eriK'l 
and dehasiiic;, J [apiiiness eoinos tliroiif;li 
.sacred P<'ae(‘. 

Ancf'r. desire, delnsioii, jiailoiis), selfish- 
ness and suspicion f'caierah^ w;ir. d’hal is 
why nation lijjhfs nalion. Pvery man is 
ill Wiir with his neif^lthonr. TIk'Ic' is war 
of the classes, strife of capital and lahoiir 
itnd th(“ mad race' for wealth wdiieh means 
Ihe siieet'ss of oik' and the ruin of rminy. 

What creates war ? Prom the Pmd- 
dlni’s point of view, hatred and desire' with 
th(- iieeom[)anyment of other cankers, such 
as pride, d(‘hision, suspicion .and jealoiis\ 
(ireale W'ar. The J'hilif’htencd One' said ; 
“ Out of ajigcr moved hy di'hision man con- 
tends with man. Ihitred c.iTinot cea.s(' hy 
hatred, it cetises hy love.” Because of de- 
sire, king contojids with king, warrior with 
warrior, son with father, brother with 
sister and friend with friend. Then quar- 
relling, disputing, and contending they set 
to with clods, sticks or swords and so come 
hy death and deadly hurt. Such is the 
wretchedness of desire. Moved by desire, 
armed wdth sword and buckler, quiver and 


bow men dash at one another, Arrows tly, 
javelins glence and swords Hash and that is 
desire. 

On all sides there is war arising out of 
nothing hut the grossi'r passions of desire. 
.Moved hy desire, every squari' inch has hecji 
actpiircd at the cost of life, freedom and 
happiiK'ss of nmltiliidi's of wo'iiki'f nations. 
There is not a page hut is soaked with th(' 
blood of millions ; not a chapter but con- 
jures up some sickening vision of ghastly 
brutality. Tin' last, jienny is wrung from 
the pc'ople in oriler that eacli nation may bo 
armed “ to the tL'ctli.” 

.\nyone who took the first iwoeept 
“ahslinence from tlestroying life” find the, 
second, “fih.stinence from taking W'hat has 
not been given ” would naturally be cut off 
from the possibility of war. Universal 
love, compa.ssion, equanimity and friendli- 
ness extended towards all beings irre.spectivo 
of all distinction pave the waiy to world 
peace. This all-ombraeing love not only 
(U'Ciites external peace but also that everlast- 
ing Pe.ace — Nihhnna. 

JH man overcome anaer hy von-anger, 

erU hy non-evil : 

Let him conquer the dingy by liberality, 

the liar by truth. 
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SIR D. B JAYATILAKA 


WORLD-RELIGION 


T O ;i Btiddliist lli(‘ of ;i mii vorsiil 
religion has in it iiolhiii”' iiii- 
laiiiiliar or slraii^tr. It is to him 
ijlhcn-iil III llic verv coiicc'iilioii of the 
liiKlflha the all-wise, all-eom|iassiona(e 
'I'eaelii'r 'I'lu* Buddha a|i|)eared on this 
earlh for the' wood of all, for the ha|>|tiiiess 
of all, t.o hrin^ to all tlie f^iad tidings of 
eiiianei|)atioii from evil and sorrow. Ilis 
mes.sa”e is thus htr lli<' whole world. It is 
of course not likelx that at an\ ])artieiilar 
lime all men will he professedly Ihiddhisl. 
What is of ri'al imporlaiua' is I hat thi' I riith 
for which the teaeliinits of Buddhism stand, 
should nion* and more iidlneiiee manixind, 
for in proportion as that intliK'iiei' “row’s, 
the true prof^ress and happiness of the 
world will he most assni'edly promot(*d. 
Happily the spirit of the l)}tnrtii(i is snn'lx. 
if iiuh'ed slowly, pei'iiK'aline tlm thought of 
tiu' woi'ld and pem'tral inji into the hearts of 
men, and signs are not wanting wliieli iiuli- 
eale that the coming Beligion — hy which 1 
mean the expression of the highest spiritual 
ideals of the age — will to a very large ex- 
tent hear tlie impress of the Dharnta, It 
is only natural that this should be so, lor 
when the Hnddho Dhoniiu is rightly under- 
stood, it will be fouml to embody tbos«‘ 
qualities wlheh in the njiinion of thoughttul 
men will eharaeterizo the Religion of the 
future. Let us consider one oi' two of 
these essential points. First of all comes 
the feature of UniiH’rsdlity, to which 1 have 
already adverted. I refer to it , again here 
partly for the jnirpose of removing a very 
common error. The Buddha is the World- 


'reaelaa- (Sntihd Di'ta Mdimssanain), and 
his mi'ssage is addressed to all mankind, 
irrespi'ct i\ 1 ' of raei', (ol(.air, easti' or sex. 
This not(‘ ol mii\ersahly w hieli charaeU'riz- 
es Buddhism is no a fler-thought , no siibse- 
ipienl de\(>l(>pmenl in its carei.'r, due to 
y-oine aeciilenl ol history. It was struck by 
ihe .Master himsell -not at the close' of his 
earthly lile, hut al the vi'iw beginning ol 
his public ministr\ wdien he si'iit out his 
ili.seiples with the injunction that they 
should wander over the world, out of com- 
passion for mankind, for the good of the 
many, for tlu' welfare of tlu' many, and set 
lorth till' higher life in all its fulness and in 
all its purity. And the m(*s,sage thus pro- 
el.iiiiK'd brings peace and hap[>iness eipially 
lo all. to the poor and the lowly as well as 
to the high and tlii' mighty — to Bimbisara, 
Ihe sovereign lord of the Magadhas, and 
Sunila, tlu* onteaste scavi'iiger, to the nier- 
ehant prince Anatha f’indika. and the beg- 
gar Indaka, to the Hakyan Queen-mothei' 
Brajapati and ('apa, the hunter’s wife, to 
the •wealthy and high-souled matron, 
Visakha, the courtesan Ambapali, and the 
sorrow-stricken Patacara, to the Jirahnuin 
sage .Pokkharasati and tlte child Bopaka. 
'I’hough the mission of Buddhism is thus 
all-embracing, it is not infrequently des- 
cribed by Western writers as a rigid asceti- 
i-ism — a cult meant for recluses, who have 
w'itlMlrawn from the ordinary life of 
the world into the seclusion of the monas- 
tery or the forest. This is a serious mis- 
conception. Buddhism does indeed insist 
on the high value of renunciation, the giv- 
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“Tlie psclicwiii^' of clothes, 
wofiriug of matted laiir, 
Kincariiig the hodj" witli dirt, 
fasting, sleeping, on the 
ground, being unwashed and 
unclean — none of these prac- 
tice's purifies tlu' man. But 
if a man, though he may 
wear tine clothes and costly 
jewels, vet keeps his mind 
serene, c.alm and coiitrolh'd, 
and leads a chasU' life, and 
refrains from hurting all be- 
ings, he is the holy p(>rson 
(Brahman), he is the triu' 
ascetic (Sramanal and he is 


ing up of wha,l one holds dear and jU'c'cious, tlu' Irin' disci])le (llhikkhu).- I)li(iiiiiii(i- 

for the sal<(‘ of the "rruth. “Bvery good jxido X. I. ‘5. 1 1. 

deed has in it the element of renunciation" 


sa,\sthe Ibuldha. It is at the saiiK* time 'I’lie <'oming religion, it. has been well 


r('c.ogniz(‘d that utter self-saciilice even lor said, must appeal to reason, and stand the 


the sake of the higiier life is at any parti<‘U- 
lar t ime possible onl_\ lor the few, u liih' t Ik* 
majority must follow a less dillicnlt ])ath, 
and train themsehes in the sphere of duties 
attached k» household life. TIu' diu' per- 
formance of thes(' (luti('s is extolled by the 
Buddlni. in no unmistakahhi terjiis. On 
one occ.asion he was asked : What is the 
highest blessing ? He aiiswc'ia'd the (pies- 
tion in several vers(^s *)ne of which translat- 
ed runs.-— 


t(‘st ol human expf'rience. Buddhism com- 
pletely fullils this rcijuii't'Uient. One of its 
most striking features is its rationality. In 
the first ])lace there is no V(‘il of mystery 
which envelopes eitlu'r the person or tlu* 
teachings of th(' Masti'r. The Buddha, 
never clainu'd to be a snpi'rnatnral being, 
nor did lu' (‘Vi'r say that the truths he taught 
\\('re discovered by him by means of su})er- 
natnral inU'rvent ion or agency. He was, 
to lu.'gin with, a man, the son of human 


To siip])orf folhcr ovd mother. 

To iiidinldiu wife dnd rliitd. 

To In' erujiKjed in hldmelexs orcdpdlions, 
Tfiis is the hiijhest (dessin<i." (Mangala 


parents. And his attainnu'nt to truth was 
gained not by lln> aid of any external pow'- 
er, but by the coiupiest of his ])assion in his 
own heart. 'I'lu' summit of perfection to 
which lie attained bv his own endeavoui's 


Sidta.) is within the reached of all of us, if W(^ will 


Surely this is not asceticism. In fa.ci 
the Buddha Dluirnia condemns all ascetic 
piacticcs which involve self-mortification as 
painful, ignoble, and unprofitable, just as it 
discourages and disapproves of all forms of 
self-iud\ilg(mce. Buddhism teaches the 
Middle Path (Mojjhimapatipada) along 
which man may advance to perfection. It 
attaches lif tie value to mere external ])rac.ti- 
ces and appearances. The transformation 
of the heart is the only important thing. 


only put forth the n('C('ssary elTort. In fact 
w(' are all potentia,! Buddhas. A nobler 
teaching has never hec'ii given to the wwld. 
It adds enormously to the ordinary estimate 
of the j)otentiality of man. It teaches us 
to reciognizc in the meanest and Immblest 
of our follow-beings the |)ossihilitieH of all 
that which is great and good. It inspires 
ns with courage and (xmfidence, wdicnever 
the darkness of sorrow and trouble casts its 
thick gloom around us, wlicnever wc feel 
discouraged by failures and seemingly in- 
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siif)eniblr (tifficiiltics, llicn- rises lH‘r(U(‘ eur 
luinds' e}c tlie lu'ioic lif>iire oT the MjisUt 
wild (•diHiuered h\ his dwii (.■n'orls and llu>r<‘ 
J'iiij^s ill (Air ('ars the liearti'iiiii'^ iiicssa"(' ; 
“lict lint Vdiir lu'arts Tail, lor il yon per- 
sover(i Vdii shall coiKiuer, even as I have 
(.■.diKjuered.” 

A^'ain IhuMliisin nliers no do^nias the he- 
li(’l ill U'hi(di is necessac', tor salvation. Il 
is iinderstandiitf.;', Iviiow led-^c, wi.sdotn that 
piirilies, not ineic Caitli. 'I'lie. seat oC an- 
tliorily is Ueasoii wJiieli iimst jireserihe lor 
eaeh one of us ihe rule' of life. ' On one 
oe.easion some pi'ople came to the Buddha 
with a diflieultx . Dilfc'renl teacdiers, the\ 
said, eainc lo them at dilfereiit limes. Kaeii 
ul them praised his own teaching and eon- 
(h'limed that of the others. W'hat were 
they to do, which ti'achiiif^' they were l.o ae- 
e(‘pt .\eeept no teaehinw, replied the 
I’dessed One, heeaiise it is handed down in 
tradition, or heeause it is found in the 
saeied itooks, or heeausi' it is taught In such 
and such a teacher, or heeause it can la* 
pro\ed h\ mc'Ce subtleties of logic. But 
Jieeept it teaching and act u]i to it if tti \onr 
retison you are eonvineed that it is eondu- 
ei\e to moral welfare, 'rju're yoit see rett- 
suii enuineipated from the bonds of su|)ersli- 
tion and the fetters cd' e\t('rnal aulliority. 
Fuiddhistii h:is e\er luien tiuighl titid propa- 
j,ated under this great eli.irter of metital 
lerly. Is it then a matter for wonder if 
it has been tilwavs liiled with the loftiest 
sjiirit of toloratiee, and if tlu^ Idot of per- 
sei.'ittion and vvttrs of religioti has tawer 
stained the pages of its long history .' 
.Wliotxwer .Buddhism gained it foothold, it 
gave free sco|)o! to all intelhadiial activities. 
It eneoiiriigt'd leiirning, for it Itiught sal\a- 
tion by enlightetiment iind held all advance- 
metit of knowledge to be ti nietuis to that 
end. Indiii ixaelied the zenith of lu'r glory 
during the Ibiddliist period. In Beyloti the 
uiighty aehic'venu'iits of our aijee.stors in 
various fields of activity were all tissoeialed 
with Jitiddliisni. In -bipiin it luis been the 
kindly foster niother of art, and seiimee. 
Further, so far tis the teaeliings of the Bud- 


dha are eoiieerned, tliere never wtis tiiid 
there never can he a eonlliel. betwi'en 
seieiiee tind religion, and tlu' ri'iison lor this 
is not far to seek. 'f'he Jhiddha Itliarina 
eontaijis no speculations as to the origin (d 
things and first (;ause.s, whiidi form the 
most important battle gi'ouud in tlu* war- 
fare between science aiul religion, Jii hud 
Buddhism condemns all such vagiu' specula- 
tions as utterly unjirolitahle. lljion the 
sure foundation of principles derived from 
the facts (d' life it builds a system of practi- 
cal ethics — a method of s(‘lf-culture, which 
has for its end the emaJKdpation of man 
from all evil and all siilfering. ^I’he train- 
ing is threefold, and it is siimnK'd up for 
us in tlu' famous ulti'raiiee (d' the .Master 
whi(di contains the essence (d’ all Ins teach- 
ings. 1 1 is this ; — 

To ((hfituin front all n il, 

To fulfil all (jood, 

To lairifij lilt’ heart, 

Tliix is the leachimj of the. liaddhas. 

^riiat is a. \ery simjiie tc'ucliing. For one 
thing it invobes no dogmas, no saeranients, 
no rites and ceremonies, which in the his- 
tory of religions have been so fruitful a 
cause of diss(>nsion among men. Still if 
you examine that little* verse more* closely, 
you will Iind that it contains a profound and 
comprehensive tiiaching. It touches life at 
all points and covers the whole splu're ol 
conduet and moral progrc'ss. Now what is 
evil, and what is good ? h'rom the Bud- 
dhist .staiid-iioint ('\ery thing is (wil, sin, 
which Jiarms otlu'is and hinders one's own 
moral advaaicenienl , while on the other 
hand (wi'iything is good, which is helpful 
to otlu'rs aaid promotes oiu' s ow n spiritual 
progress. ,\s the first ivcpiisite ed' the 
moral life. Buddhism demands the avoid- 
aiua* of (‘vil. 'This may be* ixgarded a,s it 
negative teaching of little \ahie, but that is 
not so. Abstinence is of utmost import- 
ance in ('tliieal training, for it invohx^s self- 
restraint which forms the first rung in the 
ladder of progress. Why, to be a decent 
memlier of society , a- good citizen, one must 
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iiii<l<*rtiik(‘ to alistiiiii I'loiii cpi'taiit ihiii^s 
wliiioh iiro liilrtt'iil lo llu' (•oiiiiinmiiy. So 
il iiii\toonc wiKlu-s (o lead tin' ^ood liiV, lie 
must abstain from tliosc acts (Ik- avoidaiici- 
of wliicli is osseiit.iiil alike to the wi-lfare of 
llu- individual and tlu- eommnnily. k'irst 
of all lie must refrain from (I) d('s1nnin}j; 
life, ("2) from taking by force or fraud that 
wbieli does not bi-long to liini, (H) from all 
forms of nnebasti(y. (4) from iintrnlbfnb 
ness, (5) from the use of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs. I’Ik-ii be must not lx- i-ngagcd 
in any trade or occujiation which may cause 
barm and suffering to others, lie must 
not, for exanijile, be engaged in the tratlic 
of human being's, in the manufacture and 
sail- of intoxicants, or in (be manulaclure 
and sab- of weapons of d(>Ktruction. \\ bile 
one abstains from <‘\il, one must also tr\ 
to do positive' good (bat wliicli is lii-lplnl 
to otlu'i's. “Hi- diligent in doing good,” 
says the Ihiddlia, “for llui mind of liim who 
failers in good works, clings t-i (bat wbicli 
is evil.” Jhit tb<- avoidance of evil and the 
doing of good, all important as tlii-y are, 
ari' not in tlu-msi-b i-s sufficient. 'I'liere is 
vet OIK' more thing lo do. 'I’lu' mind is tlu* 
spring of action, tlii' founlain bead of all our 
efforts. It is the attididi' of the mir I dial 
l•onslilutes the real vahu- of an act. l>ud- 
dbism tberi’fore attaches tlu- liigliesi im- 
|iorta.nc(' to (Ik- third part of its system of 
self-cult 11 1 'c- (lie purifying of the miud. 
'I’lic ihist of passion ill-will, lust, igimr 
anci' — has settli'd on il. and it iniisl Ik- our 
t'udeavoiir lo ri-movi- (bis dust and r('s(or(- 
tiie mind to its pristine brigbtne.ss, so ibai 
'rrutli in all its beaiiti-oiis forms nia_\ luiirir 
i(s(-lf on its surfar-i-. How max (bis bi- 
donc ? Ify lb(' fliligeiit, dclibi-rati', and 
jH'rs(*\ering i-xercise of those- e|uahtie's whic'i 
are oppose-d to Ibe' evils that be-e-leiuel tbe- 
iiiinel and pre-vent it frmn se-eing things as 
tbew re-ally are-. Among tlie-se purifying 
te-ueb-ncies, the first plae-e is give-n In liove. 
“All the means that can he iise-d as base-s for 
eleiing right are- not worth the sixte-entb jiart 
of the emane-ipation eif heart throiigb Hove-. 
That take-s all tlu’se- up into itse-lf enitshin- 
ing them in radiance and glory.” Love, 


universal love-, is the* remeely feu; all tlie ills 
that alflie-t mankinel, but it is rightly aJiel 
fully prae-tiseiel only whe-n we- e*g.n say with 
tbei iMaste-r : ‘‘(.)ur mind will neit waver, nor 
e-vil speech will we- iitte-r. 'I'enele-r and 
e-ompassieinale' will we- abiele, loving in 
be-arl, voiel eif malie-e within. Anel we* will 
he- eve-r siilTiising such an euie- with the rays 
of eiur leiving theiught. And with that feel- 
ing as a basis we will ever be sulfnsing the 
vvheib- vvorbl with thoughts of love-, far- 
re-aching. grown gre-at, he-yemel me-asiire-, 
voiel eif :vng(-r or ill-will" {Mujjhinia 1 .LJf)). 
'I'hat is the- ide-al, thiit is t li(‘ ^Oji 1 s(‘t Ix'lorc 
llu' (lis('ii)l(‘s (>l‘ lli(‘ Ill th(‘ [)r(‘- 

f)l such l()\(\ ill! ill-will iiiiisl disji])- 
jx'ar, Jill lijitr(‘(ls nmsi c(‘;is(‘, and ;ill cm- 
hniciii^ ^dud-will must cmisik'. Now Ik' 
who |)ra('liccs this thm'-lold (('judiiii;,: lud- 
his h‘(‘1 W(‘ll pliiiih'd on th(' I'alh — th(‘ Ari- 
Vean Pjilh- “which leads to pcjua^, lo in- 
sight, to lh(‘ higher wisdom, lo Nihhami." 

Il m;i\ Wt'll !)(' aski'd : w hv should iiK'n 
;ii\(' up (w il, do wluit is ^’ood, and pui‘il’\ l,h(‘ 
h(‘;irt; in short whal is th(‘ inc(‘nli\(‘ to tlu' 
Icadinf^' of llu* hi^iuu* life ? 'V\\v molivo 

nmy la* consid(‘r('d jis iwo-l’old, llu' d(‘sin' 
lor on<‘'s own ^ood, and iIk' ^ood oF others. 
Noiu' of us ar(' from sori'ow Jind suflcr- 
inland wi'Jill r(‘;ilis(‘ how imperfect wa‘jii(‘. 
\\ c wish lo h(' happy ami \\r wish to la* 
p('rlcct. \\{' also ri’alisf* I hat (Ikm’i* is 
siiH'criii^ iin.i uiiluippincss .all around us, 
Jiiid w(* wish, ;il l(‘jisl in our uiisidlish 
ncmcails, to i(*h(W'(’ lluil suftVriii;; and 
.niov(‘ llu* caiis 's oF that imh,ap|)incss. 'riicsi* 
two d('s,in's supply ;in ad(M|uatn motivi' For 
all ri^ht cnchaivours. 1di(‘V ari* not, as 
‘-film* nuiy think, ojipostaf to ('acdi olh(*r. 
Tluw ;ir(‘ in I act flic two asp('-cts of* the sanu! 
iiiol iM* Forc(‘. l'\)r your ow n fi;ood is involv- 
cil ill tli(* ^.‘ood oF all, jind you cjin ])(M*lect 
\ourstdf only lo tlu* (wlent xou forj^c*! your- 
s('lf in the service* oF others. So after aJl, 
il is lh(* lov(' oF limminity — the entlmsiasm 
For llu* welFarc* of your felloAV IxMiij^s that 
ejiii drive nuin jd()Uj> tJie path of rij^liteous- 
lU'ss. ^rii.at is llu* spirit of the Buddlm 
Dlijirjiia; t!u*it, 1 feel (‘oiifide.nt, will be the 
s{)irit of tlie World lieligion of Tomorrow. 
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1 ^1 tills Ix'i'i) siiid l)\ Pi'oh'ssoj' Ma\ Ahilirr 
tlinl lh<‘ only laiill ol llir ciirlv In 
(licUis w'jis lliiit, tli(\\ (lid not Jiko to hdvc 
;niolJ)('i‘ s li((‘, in (‘ons(‘(|n('i)(‘(‘ oi winch In- 
dill was o^('^-^nn 1)\ lor(M;^'n ix'opic. dViith 
iind hoiK'sly W(*r(‘ li(‘ld in Iti^li l■(‘\cl('n^M‘ hx 
Hindus, luinianity or to do ^ood io nnolhci’ 
AX IIS till' chnd (‘liii ruclcrislic ol tli(‘ IlindiiN. 
In olli(‘r Wolds Id do j^ood lo ol)i(‘i ;ind ;ihs 
liiin froni injiirin;^ iiiiot.licr hx work d(‘cd oi 
llnni^ld, wlial IS calk'd “Aliinisa'' in 
Hindu rtiilosopliA look a lirni liold in iIk' 
li(‘arts of tli(' Hindus. I5ui our Kishn. 
will'll pr(*a(diin^ “Ahinisa^' to llic jnass<‘- 
nu'anl “N()n-\'iol('n(*('” in lliou^^ld Jtud iiio 
sc'llish woi'k lor till" j^Ood of tlu' niaii\ , Such 
iinst'llisli w'ork Icails to Swaraj i.i'. control 
o\('r on(‘'s si’ir. If any oiio asks wliclh(>r 
W(’ want lnd(‘iH'nd(Mi(‘(‘ (*r Swaraj, (nir 
ansxvi'!' oii; 4 lil to Ix' Swaraj for that i-. tln' 
idoal pri'aclu'd hy our Hisliis of old, 
Swaraj lirsi and (*\('ryUiin^ else xxill folloxx 
as a nialli'r of eoursi' as ni<^lil follow ^ I la* 
da\ . Idle \V('s1 is inxcntiii'.; I'n^iiH's n( 
di'siriiction, inor<‘ xioloiit exiay da\ and i- 
Irxin^' to liiul out llic nu’ans hx wliiidi a 
niaidiiiu' will kill r\'vv\ oik* hul liiinscll 
'riu* kliasl is ((Mchin^' as ol old, as h» lioxx 
till' ri'sl of inaaikind can he saxixl at Hm* eosi 
ol oiuvsi’lf. Is it hi'caiisi", Indians laid down 
their li\(*s lor the presiMW ation ol niankind. 
tliat llii* fori'i^iK^rs took adxanla^ie ol <h(*!i 
xxeakness or i^noraiiee as the \\ ('slernei 
w(\uld I'aJl it aaid (k'prixed Ihi* Indiaie- oi 
their Iviiif^doni aiul \v(ailth No, The lii' 
diaiis lost their Indi'pendi'iici' hi'causi* thex 
lost th(*ir Swara j, tliiw heeanii* si'llish, I law 
('ould not Iind out tin* (lod in man. I( i- 
jiot that indi'pendeiK'e or fri'i’doin eannol lie 
want witliout Swaraj hut indi'pendetuM- 


Nvilhout Sw'araj is not stahk*. A nation in 
ordi'r to Ix'cojiK* i iKk'piaidi'nt and ^stable 
n(‘(Mls the forc(‘ of charaeti'i’ and ;^('lf sup- 
porlin^' a(divili('s id Ihi* majoritx oi the 
pei)pk' eoniposinn (h(* nalioii. II x\(‘ are 
alioW(*d lo control onrsi'lvi's, to limit our 
ni'i'ds to ihi^ ii'sonrei's of the eounlrx and lo 
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hi'lp our eoiinlryini'ii to form a- nation hy 
th(' ties of lo\i' and uiisi'llish wairk, wdiy is 
tins fu'ii/y lor indi'pi'ndeiice ? Is it he- 
eaiise the poxerly id ihi* masses has reaelji'd 
tin* liimt, that tin* people do not f»*et a, 
moiithlul ol bread lo kei'p llii'ii* body and 
soul loiiclhi'i , that ihey are asking; for a 
change (d (lo\(‘rmnenl ? Or is it h(?eaais(.j 
iIk' peopk' are daz/Ji'd h\ the liveliness by 
slriii* and hlood^hi'd of thi* Wiist. Th(' 
\\ esl has tauchl us to erisite our w^ajits and 
to .^alislx su(‘h created d(*sii*es. The Wi'st 
lias lauj^ht Us ihi* pi'ineiple of the “suj’x ival 
of the iith'st." Who ear(N for tin* teaidi- 
in^s (d di'siis ( dirisl • “Hove thy ni'i^ldumr 
as thyself who cari's for ihe Salvation of 
man ? An axi'ia^e Wk'sli'iait'r imiy think 
lluit his sms eonimitled in a week will he 
atoiM'd by oiii* hour’s pj'ayi'r on oik* Sun- 
da \ . just a.s an aveiafjfi* Indian tliiuks that 
all his sins will hi* washed axvay h} a dip in 
ihi* (ian,ues. \\V haxi' hi'come uid)eli<‘\ I'rs; 
xx<‘ taki* till' nami* of reli^^ion and (lod In 
s<*r\(' our purposi* when(*v(*r it suds u^, 

1 li'ar the voices ol ihshis of old wtio in iin- 
falUainy tongues call aloud” () vi^ sons of 
the Immoi’lal ! Turn yoin* \ision Inxxards. 
(k)idrol yoiirsi'lx I's youi* (k'sir(*s and \ on w ill 
win tla* xxorld.’ W ho cares, we have hi*,- 
eoini* \ isionaiat's, we have hi'conie idk'rs and 
we hax(*. lost the world, *‘\^dlat if we i^ain 
the whole wiu'ld and los(‘ om- sold ? 
world will not gi\'(^ ns pi^aee which we vvaait. 
}\o\\ (‘an we g*iin thi* whole wojdd and soul 
at the* saiiu* time* V TJu* Hast can show 
the way tlii* hiast is inviting the \\k*st to 
lasti* the Clip of Immoitality . The liltli* 
•lap has fomid tlx* way to gain the world 
and the soul at the same time. The* ideals 
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of RishiK of old iirc rightly followed hy the 
>Tii])S uiid tlicy arc llio tondi hcart'i’s of flic 
East. ■‘Swara'j’' should he our motto. 
“^J'o wilt self is to wit) the whole world" is 
tlic teaching of the JOast. Idilcss and uii- 
li] wv hecome men, how can we iK'lp our 
nciglil)ours our count r\ men . It is not It) 
\ iolcnce hut hy non-violence in thought, lo 
unsellish work for llu.* common good and hy 
meditation that we wield the highest pow- 
er. Diir Rishis did not foi hid ns to protect 


th(> world. Where are the preacdiers of 
old, who used to go from door to door for 
their livelihood and at the .same time 
preaclu'd h\ e.Kample and precejit the way 
to lind out the soul \Vhere arc tlu' 
preachers who lo\ed to Jiiimhle themselves 
Ix'forc the puhlic and tried to sa\e mankind 
at tlu* cost of their own li\es Where ar<*. 
tlu* preachers whose motto was sell-sacritice 
and who gave the people whatexer lhe\ ac- 
cpiirc'd out of compassion for the xx'orld ? 
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otirselv('s and properties— they did not ad- 
vise tis to become dreamers hut they adx is- 
<'d us to lu’cmiip men. It is not heeanse the 
Hindus did not lilo* to take another's life 
hut h('cans(> they hecame too sellish and did 
not care for their lunghhours or fellow 
countrymen that tlu'v xxcre over-run hy the 
foreign jxeople. Jf the soul is lost in dreams 
and si'Hish desires, the world will not help 
us to regain our soul. I'ut if xve lind out 
the sold, it will not be very long to regain 


llaik, () Preachers the \oice of the Lord 
Ihtddha : "(io yi*, O Bhikkhus and wander 
forth for the gain of the many, for the wol- 
fa.re of the manx, in compassion for the 
xxorld, for the good, for the gain, for the 
xx'elfare of (iods and men." () bi'iiefactors 
of mankind ! raise us from the deep slum- 
ber and ignorance, infusi* your strength in 
us and show' tlu; xvorld tha,t your self-saeri- 
lice does not lead to indieeility but manli- 
ness, not slavery but freedom. 
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Miracle-Mongering 


In Buddhism 


B L l)|)lllSiM hcj'iiii with ii highly ilcM'- 
loiH'd scK'iitilic coiicciitioiK h \\;is 
the ffrcalcsl rwJif^ioii 

lit till' liiiu' ol' its iiice|iti(»ii. The i<lcal set 
hy Ijord iiiiddha, ihti j^ja-at |irol(‘siaiil , 
against tiic inequities and suiterslilions ol 
Jh'ahinanism. was of piiri' action and mora- 
lity. 'I'liere Ava.s no place ol ritualisui and 
Jinraele-iuoJigering m Bnddliisiit. Htil l|j<' 
(‘ally promise ol' this great religion was 
rapidly clouded with all sorts of supersti- 
tions. By a hitter iroji_\ Buddhism revert- 
ed into a sacramental svstem Avitli a ritual ol 
hells, rosaries, images, holy water, penan- 
ces, services iji a dead language, i license, 
•oni'essions, ri'lics, shrines, pilgriniagi's and 
miraeh'-mongcj'ing. 

'J’lie absurd stories ol a man Hying 
in the aiiy waiting on the water, creating 
the double out of his own hody weri' 
borrowed Irom the sish'r religions and 
mercilessB grafted on to Ifiiddlnsm by the 
nnraele-mongi'ring priesthood who tuwei 
understood the true spirit ol Buddhism. 
These ignorant jiriests, the sclf-impo.sed 
guardians of Sasana wc'i'i’ not sloth in in- 
venting white li('s where theii' argiinu'iits 
faih'd. 

Jiuddhisni is a scientific religion, lo im* 
derstand it one should possess a sciimtilic 
Ix'tul of mind. It' Ix-gan with the inllexibic 
doctrine of cau.se and ('tfect. 'riie ultimate 
nature' of all things is dynamic. H here can 
be no deviation from this law. Man inakes 
his own future by hinisell. No sacrilice to 
the gods, no burning of lamps at the alli'r 
or ehanliug (diarms can lu'lp an_v bodv . I his 
Hiiti-ritualitie doctrine s('t an ideal moral 
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nvspoiisibihtA befoi'c (wcjrv one’. Early 
Buddhism gave stress on the piirilv ol 
mind and virtuosity. But the fairv tab's 
of Salika and radiant Brahmas. \\w 
yu'c/u.v and gradually crept 

in from Brahmanism. 'I'lii' V(‘dic thirty- 
three gods with Indra at their head became 
the guardians of the Sasana of Buddha who 
veluMnently d('noun(:ed the Vedas and who 
was velu'nu'iUlv denottticed bv the Brah- 
mins in turn. M'lu' doetrim^ of |)ure reason 
and understanding gave }»laee ki blind faith 
and ritualism. 'ITie jilaiii teachings of 
cause and elb'ct became perverted by the 
miracle-mongering priests, incapable to 
understand tlie scientific doctrine of Lord 
Buddha. 

Miracles happen to t.ljem who e\p(*cl 
them. i\liracles abound among the savage 
and barbarous peviple; the civilised people 
inherit them from their savagt* and liar- 
l»a.rous anci'stors. Briests foster ignorant 
credulity b\ putting a ban on the fn'edom 
of inquiry. The false and abstird theorv 
(d' stipernatnral has diverted man’s atlc'n- 
tion from invc'sligation. 'I'he worst ellect 
of this practice of mira.(;le-mong('ring is that 
it overshadows tlu' moral principles and 
keejis man in a stak' of servile siibji'ction. 
This brings out stagnation in the intelh'c- 
fiial lib' and retards progri'ss. 

In early days of Ibiddliism one linds the 
ab, solute r('j(‘ction of aiiv thing which was 
not r('asona bl(‘. which did not comply with 
the natural laws. 'I’lu' priests of later days 
tritxl to cover the deliciencies ol tlu'ir own 
understiandiiig b_v iiitv'ipolat iiig innunu^r- 
alile absttrd and self-coiilradictory siiltas. 

^.8 
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The Buddhist 


M’lio fabi'icated sior’u's of niiniflos 1)\ 

lh(‘ (■;oriuiientatQrs iiicludhig B>id(lliM“lios:i 
iiic tliec’loav jiroof of llioir inability in tack- 
liiif>; tb« arftimu'nls {xtl forth b\ tlu- nii'iii- 
bcrs of rival cainiis. 'I'Ik'v triial to fill up 
tlioir own sliort-cniniji^s by false and un- 
iiatnral stories. 

liOrd Buddha bad a ^reat sciiMitilic mind 
but tile conventional scii'iici' of those davs 
was very crude and hypothetical. ^I'he liisl 
svsteiuetic rc'searcli was doin' by .\ristotl(‘, 
Ihoiifih fie too often blundered in a hopeless 


Darwin in the liidd of biolof^y and he oj:)en- 
ed a gatewax of knowh'dge befoi'e us that 
flu* s])eci(vs are not static as depictc'd in the 
Hebrew myths but inlu'irently dynamic. 
It is always undergoing change a(;cording 
to the necessary conditions. 'I'his was a 
great, proof of Dord Buddha’s being centu- 
ries ahead of the contemporalv science. In 
sociidogy, in political hisloiw, in the evolu- 
tion of moi'als and I'tliics, in biology, in 
psvi-hologv , in physics and cosmogonv , in 
e\(‘r\ walk of our lile Dvnamic Ilealit.y has 
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way. The doctrin'e of Dynamic Reality 
prtipounded by Dord Buddha was twenty- 
iive centuries ahea,d of the tlien science. He 
came to this cvinclusion just like a modern 
scientist through inductive and atialytical 
meliod. But the ignorant jiriesthood re- 
verted again to the bypotlietieal way and 
began to give ftiiry tales what the crude and 
native science of tbosi' days could not re- 
fuse. Lord Buddlia gave us a master-key 
to open any door w'c liked. According to 
this great scientist every tliijig is protean 
and dvnamic. Tliis key was taken up by 
79 
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provi'ii itself to bi’. the truest interpretatioji 
again and again. Jbit the foolish unletler- 
ed monks w'il) never accept tliis Hublimc 
conception corroborated by modern science. 
'I’hcy will go on interpreting the nature of 
species in static, terms like tlieir crude ajul 
hypothetical forefathers. And where their 
arguments fail they resort to the super- 
natural and rite-mongering. 

A ciis'd which originates in folly has to 
be manipulati'd by fraud. It is a dreadful 
ealaniity to give a. loolihold to the super- 
natural. One juiracle draws another with 
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it. .WJlite liew have to he told to k(’,c|) up 
the deluHioii. 'Phat is why such oddities as 
iddhia, .ahhijnaH, pmUhanjas have been 
mereilessly grafted on to JiuddJiism by ll,c. 
irauduleul monks. Because one can jump 
over a wall or can cross a small brook 
tliere is no reason to believe that one can 
attain the absuid jxjwcr ol volition b} 
concentration ot mind, '.riiis yoga tlieorv 
ol pnumatic physiology was propounded b} 
the ascetics protesting against the Vcdic 
iitc-mongering. ilic} began* witli tJie 
lalse hypothesis ol pnumatic physiology. 
Their luiidainental pustulate was that il 
one can cxercsie his breathing in a (•c.itain 
way he can defy every natural law, li\ in 
the air, walk on the water, \unnt lire, ex- 
hale smoke and .so on. 

Every student ol psychology knows that 
tliese fantasies ai'e the ouLcoiue ol man s 
eon.sciousne.ss ol his helpless slate belore 
the liostile jirinial forces, lie fell hiuiseil 
bound to the iron law of i-ause and elfeet 
but his nK.’galomaniac tendenev made liim 
to hope to conquer it. That is why his 
fevered brain could invent the impossible 
theory ol pnumatic physiology. The tlu'ii 
science did not know the mysteries of na 
lure as the modern science knows — there 
was no way out excepting hy pothesis. 
Kalse analogies with pujmin, svaimn, 
sniinitinlu find suNtipii (waking, dreaming 
state, end of a dreaming state, and dream- 
less state) led to the raneyful invention of 
four planes ol jhann anil innumerable /n/,u.s 
which can be traversed elairvoyanlly in 
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those planes. All these fantasies arc born 

of the megalomania inate in man.'' 

» 

But now the lime, is dillerent. Science 
has jirogressed. It has peered through the 
mysteries of nature. It takes up the doc- 
trine ol Dynamic Hi'ality propounded by 
Lord Buddha and says that one can free ol 
this inllexible law of cause and effect only 
by not being born. Modern science has 
taken up the master-key and is opening 
every door with ama./.ing suece,s.s. It is 
high time that the prie.sthood tried to un- 
derstand the real teachings of Buddha and 
slopped their antics which are nothing but 
an assemblage of pratices, a .series of rites 
they rejieat without .seeing any sense in 
them, a collection of lorniulas which often 
iJiey do not understand because the lan- 
guage in which they are couched has be- 
come archaic. The \alue of a true relcgion 
does not consist in its asservulioiis about 
the uninlellcgiblc and sujiernatural. In 
the true relegious life nothing coiiqiels the 
admission of the trancedenlal or superna- 
tural causes. It has nolliing to do with 
dreams, visions, trances, ecstasies and rite- 
mongeriiig. 'I'lie pi'rformance of th(*se 
lime wasting, ridiculous, and trivial rites 
insisted iqioii as though they were of the 
siqiermost im|M)rlancc, naturally and in- 
evitably divert the mind which is occiqued 
with the sujiertluous and mechanical exter- 
nals, from till' conlenijilation of those 
duties, upon I he performance on wdiich 
human haj>piness depends. 


|\”u>us (•oniribuior' lu 

(In', .loiinial inn.' In- 

iuM l»> tlio Kdilors.] 
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THE ESALA MOON 


an apjMul of ilu^ godr, there, the IhnUtlui- 
Ite'^ooh Tnsila ]ie>iV4Mj to he Imumi on earth 
jit'Min for men (his la*^! of jaiiny (ime^. M’lns sHcrific-ti 
ami the <‘niwH|»tinn ol tlw ihiddlia efiild m Qnoen 
Mn\n's wninf) to<*i^ place ni the lull moon da^ of fhe 
ViSala TDoiitfi. Prince Siddartha lelt (lit* I'oyal palace 
lor I he forced on thi^ P(»\a da\ . 1 1 A\a- als<» on an 

I'/saia lull mooT> thui Ihuldha, Ih j»r<‘ael!ed the, 
'I’rnih (irsi ui\ i-artli and in tlu^ Tnsila lieaven to eon- 
veil tij-. niothri. Ami -^o a Iiv4*'h»)<l sanetit\ attuciies 
to lln‘ Iv-ala h'stivfd nlileh liuddhe-l eelel)iate in duly. 

hi iifjCH iindi'r an Ka’/ri 

T/ir Lnrd-FiU’ct l<> ^ttrc all lift to hfy 
Fnii-Kud: lh( Star lif tinonc of 7'/es/h/— 

Ahodi f'oi (!od,H ffK lie ! 

And fhr to i'H rroouid m\r{ in ICk la /i/oeaife’. 

So parUuti from the ilodn that h>^ Ui Thni\ 
hi Ihll Chri liihar, in Queen Maifa's WonAi 
i'ri'Hh tfinrrd the Life Dhune. 

Loni to ih( life teiilwut in h\e\< irer vafje 
The nn-e e/ men ami (inda to lem jmm teoe, 

A Sahija thenne and loee lie easi anuuj 
Thi» K«7a loruf mjo. 

Ur htareed in fmtht eai’ey lehrii lo)ns nnirid. 

To sreh jot nioiiuJ life idle Ueafhlree Hooni. 

And hmidha moe, 11 1 namj of Nibhana 
Fdsl in an Hnla Mtntn. 

lit Maifd and the Umh tn Taut oat 

The linddha nireellif nftohr v»/ liudd ha^Ltoe 
ll hen in that hJs hi Mtam^ the. Queen and fhe/tf 
Latased to NihhanaAi ahorc, 

1177// eouedi and d mints and. lemplr he I In from da ten, 
117/// Hyinnaht, Jaismine.H, Sa and hoiUH liloomH, 
iS7> nu n and Uodn airaif. Ihin fiiin.^Hel fsky 
7V> (fleet thee /vs 7a Menm ! 


— K. V, I*. OooNimLhEKK 
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I KNOW of iio nrrator ])i*o|)li('ts of Daya 
Dliarnia than Mahavir aial (ioiaina 
Jiiiddha. 

Daya Dliarina is tlu' vrry lu^arl of IIkmi* 
IV^aohiii^. Daya moans liinnariil\ . lliima- 
nisni is onr ikmhI. A Kcli^^ion of }l(iniant(\ 
w'onld y('1 sav(‘ Flindn So('i(‘l\. loir 
llninanism nasans ln\(' for tla poor and 
(Hilcaasttn ---lo\(‘ for hir<l and h(*asP 

^riio li^hl ol Hntoanism shone in lhai 
'prat dis.cipl(‘ ol linddha, \i/. Asoka, A 
kin^i, h<‘ Irvod llu* lih‘ of a l^)hikkhii : hr 
hcraiiK' an Aposllc of Ahim^d, a standard 
h(‘ar(‘r ol Daya Dliarnia. And hr hrrana* 
a pioiKM*!* of a N('\\ ()rd(‘r. Hr hnill lur- 
pilals for mnnials. Hr aludisluMi animal 
slanrjitri*. Ih' ])nnislird <‘rn<‘h\ to hii*d 
and h(*as1. Il(* introdii<*<Ml Mtaay in rdn- 
(‘at ion for <*hildr<MK Il(‘sho\\(‘d that Da\a 
was not indolrnri* hnt (‘m^ruN, san<‘1ilird 
work. 

Mahasirand l^iiddlii), Asoka and h'ramas 
hav(‘ 0 |)(*iumI nrw patlis. History is a story 
of stni{j[{ilrs for human ri^^^'hts; and 1 how 
to the jjatriots and nrartyrs of hiimanilN. 
(Vmtnrit'S liavt* brim s))(Mit in the' strii^4Ltl<‘ 


for the ru/hts of oicn, Aly heart has (‘ried 
a^aiii and a^.»'ain : ■ -When w ill he Inward the 
voire of th<‘ proph(‘ts of (Oi'nnal rif/lils 
Wlam sliall W(' lislmi to th(‘ ^‘I'cat saviours 
of the hiid and h(‘ast V Sordid and Idood- 
smea,r('d is this “(‘i\'ilisation/' for still \vi* 
shoot the birds and still we (*nslavt‘ tlie 
h(‘asts and still wv slay animals to eat their 
fi<‘sh. Tliis “civilisation" bnilt in the 
blood of the animal and the poor must eo, 
t>nr nr^^ent need is Ihiijo DluniOft or Ihdi- 
riojf of R(*\(a(Mir(' foi* Dilr 1 

lhdm])])y arc* nK*n and wonanj : for tlaw 
run afh'r s(‘ns('"i>rati(i(*alion and tlu* s(‘ns('s 
(lec'ay , and s(*nst*‘i>'rat ifi(*at ion opens the* 
dooi* to disinierration a.nd disesase*. 
el(‘rnal \('riti(‘s which dominate tli(‘ cosmic. 
ord(*r aic spiritual," said Ihiddha, "and 
spit It d('\(*lops throoLih nnd(*rslaJKlin^ . Idie 
hodlii chan^J;<‘^ brute nature* into int(*lli- 
U(‘nc<' and tluus* is no beinf; but, can be 
iransfornual into a vt*ssel of truth," In 
Ihufa is the s(*(*d of Transformation, "Kill 
not ? " said Buddha,, "but liave rej’ard for 
lile 1 " And far and wide must trav(*l tltis 
message' to Irausforni tlu* w^orld ! 


Forrbraravrr rnhl frirthllu sprreh ; 

Iviercoiirfir with fhr. cnmrHt atul airirinif : 
Dificotirxi^ (tntcrnunp fhr l>octriii(' in filflmj Xinsun 
Thix ix a rvrif (jraif hh.'xinp, 

— JVfalmni«u;j:rtla Snf tn. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


India, Europe and Far East 


Second International 
Buddhist Congress 
Proceedings Held in 


Paris 


Pa ms 


Seconi? Jiitenmtiojml 
dliist (V>ij}/vpKs oi Knrojieaii 
Societies desiml to by the ])re- 

seoeo of (list rejjresentut ive^ 
in Europe at the time ol Uu* (Viro- 
nation. Tbe. dates ()t' the (/nn^^ress 
were therefore hastily ndvaneed from 
tlie end r*! .In|\ lo dune Iti, IT and 
J8 in Paris. This permitted tlie 
(V)n«j 5 ress to brim; tofjfether rejiresen- 
latives of (‘hmu. Eeylon, .lupan and 
Eambodia as well as tlie majority ot 
the delet;ale.> from the various Euro- 
pean Soeieties that are memliers of 
tlio Buddhist Bepresentative Eoun- 
eil of M’hieh Ihiya Tlewavitarne is 
(i(Mieral Seeretarv. 


Addresses of woleoine were read 
b\ Prof. Masson Oursel for France, 
b\ Mr. Daya ITewavilarna for the 
Biuldhist International ('ouncil and 
by Miss Cr. Constant Ijouusbery for 
the ‘‘Aims du Hoiiddliiftins." 


At the reijiuest of Sir 1). B. Jaya- 
tllaktt, Feylon was very ably repre- 
sented by Mr. Sri Nissanka. He gave 
an account of the work ae.comiplished 
at Salgala and at Ihyagama and the 
possibility for Euro]»ean men and 
women of studying at iliese t wo reli- 
gious centres. 

His excellency Mr. Tan Fbeu the 
Consul General for Cbina in Paris 
spoke of the immense work of reform 
and of organization ac^oni])lished in 
China by the Master of the Tjaw^ Tai 
Hsu. He stated that the present 
Government in China is very favour- 
able to Buddhism, such prominent 
men as tho Marshall Touan-Ki-Jouel 
and Mr. Tai Ki-Cao are Buddhists 
and the Pan Chang Lama (Tashi 
Lama) has been given a |)osition in 
the Government Councils. 

He also mentioned the excellent 
intellectual and social work done by 


the Pure Karma Association of 
Shanghai which the Yen. Narada 
Them of ('ey Ion visited rec.ontl;y. 

No less ini cresting an account of 
IhiddhiHin in Japan was given by 
the Head of tbe delegation Mr. Kuni 
Matsuo, General Secretary of the 
Ihanco-Japanese (^ommiltee of Paris, 
tiditdi- of the Erance-Tapan Revit^w 
and author of a remai’kable book in 
French on .Tapanese Sects : ‘Tvos 

Sect<‘s Bouddbiipies .Taponaises.’’ 

r 

Itolh Japan and China seemed in- 
dined to the necessity of applving 
Buddhism to solve the social pm- 
hlcnis of the day : Problems of edn- 
c-atiou, social reforms along the line 
of selflessness and universal brother- 
hood. 

According to Mr. Sri Nissankn, 
Ceylon too needs io develop its inter- 
est in Buddhist education along 
practical linos. 

In brief Buddhism in the East is 
1^‘coming dynamic and it is tbe hope 
of our Western Societies that ibis 
new dynamism may bring aid to the 
l^jurofiean societies still in an experi- 
mental stage and often struggling in 
a hostile atmosphere. 

Prince Souphanouwong of Laos, 
sjioke on the activities of the Insti- 
tute at Plinom Penh and the work 
of Melle Karpeles in reviving Bud- 
dhist education in that country. The 
“Amis du Bouddhisme'’ hojie with 
tho aid of Melle Karpeles to have a 
French translation of the Ti Pi taka 
made by Cambodian Bbikkluis and 
controlled by famous European Pali 
scholars, the subscription for this 
purpose is opened. 

The European delegates reported 
their activities, their difficulties and 
their needs. 

Fraulein B. Bahlke appealed for 
funds to buy her brother’s Buddhis- 
tische Ilaus outright, so that it shall 
remain a TTuddhist institution in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Mellor Vice-President of the 
Maba Bodhi of London spoke for 
that Society and Mr. I>aya Hewa- 


vitarne spoke of the work of the 
Mali a Bodhi in ('^eylon and India. 

Epon the proposition of H. E. Lin 
(’hell, it \ras proposed to start an 
International Cenlral Fund to help 
the study of the Bhamnm in Europe, 

H. Fj. Lin Oheu, Mr. Matsuo and 
tlie distinguished French scholar, 
Prof. P. Masson Oursel, President of 
the Congress, were unanimously 
chosen by the delegates in secret ses- 
sion to ajipeal for funds and to ad- 
minister the money collected. 

Central Buddhist Fund 
Regulations 

Lonuon 

^T a meeting of ilie delcgaies of 
the Second Intcrnul iona! Jhid- 
dhisi (/ongress hold in I’aris on dime 
lb, 17 and IKih, BUT. it was nnani- 
inoiislv decided lo create a (-enti'a! 
Bmddhisi l'’imd to encourage the 
study of Buddhism. This fund shall 
be created by pulilic subscription and 
individual gifts. 

Tbe moni'v shall be deposited in 
a State Bunk in Znricb, Switzerland, 
k’nnds shall be c/mlrolled by a 
gf»v<eriiing ('ornrnittee of three mem- 
bers chosen from and elected by the 
(hdegates jiresent nt the (inference 
and renewed every two years. 

Tho Governing Committee from 

M. le Professeur P. Masson-Onr* 
sel, .Birecteur d’Etudes I'l TEcoIe des 
Hautes Etudes, University of Paris, 
M. Jjin (hen. Consul General China 
and M. Kuni Matsuo, General Secre- 
tary of the Franco- Japanese Com- 
mittee of Paris, A generar meeting 
of the delegates will be held every 
two years. The Governing Com- 
mittee will remain in office until a 
general election shall have been held 
and their snccessors appointed. 

A general election will be held in 
1989 at Zurich. 

Delegates eligible to vote wdll be 
representative of each nation present 
at the Second International Congress 
and the Bee. Gen. of the B.E.C. 
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The l^’und to be used fov : 

J — Exchange of lecturers between 
East and West — i^hililvlius and learn- 
ed scholars. 

2 — hjxcliungp of students between 
Kast and M^esl. 

;3 — Publications and translations 
ol texts, books and magazines. 

AjipJicaiions wHl be etaisidcred 
twice a year by a Hoard ()f five coin- 
})osod of the thve,<‘ metnljors of the 
(lovevning (’onnnitlec and Mr. Days 
Ilc’A MMlarne reiivesentiii'j tin* H.H.C'. 
met Miss (i. Constant J j<Minsl)er.s . 
Pn^sidrnl ol ’the Anll^, du Hond 
dill '.me ” in J^in: . 

in ib(' eaM’ of M'vcral c(>n(‘oinnanl 
re-inesi^ loi liiunicial assi^’tanee all 
award; made tie' ( h .s'(*nnni! < 'oin 
milte»' will at tlieir <ii,.('r(‘t ion Iw* 
{'i\en to that \\oil, wideh ^e< ne Mie 
mo,'t Utetllf 'oi tlie .tnd\ ol the 
i diamniii . 

Ite'jiie.'a lor limmeiai astoislanec 
nia\ be ubmilli'd liy persons noi 
be)om»np4 to tlu' -ocieties represrmi 
ed ]>rovidcd that tlieir \^or]. is ol 
iiriieient iinpovtanee, (o (lie lhi<l 
illnst world. 

All nujnira's ije addnwsed («i (lie 
Seeii'tarv of (lie '* Vmis du Hoiid- 
dhisnie,” dl rue di* S<‘iue, Paris VI, 
who will transmit, tlnan lo the 
f tovci'uiui^ Commit, foe. 

Human Beings as 
Radio Receivers 

VlUNNA 

^ COMMISSION representing the 
(IzechO'Slovak Wireless Federa- 
tion rcHumtly visited Vilkova and in- 
vestigated the claim ot two workmen 
that, t.h*‘y were able iu trimsforrn 
thomselves into linman radio receiv- 
btg aeta. 

JOach man took one wire connexion 
of a loudspeaker in his hand, cdosed 
his eyea and concentrated. 

The speaker at once produced a 
broadeaat programme from Vrislan. 

The investigators were unable to 
detect a trick, but are still sceptical 
because the men were not willing to 
be examined except in a certain 
cellar. 


Mr. Sri Nissanka*s 
Address at the Paris 
Buddhist Congress 

J WOULD like to thank tlic society 
of “Los Amis dn Bouddhismo*’. 
said Mr. Sri Nissanka, for the great 
honour yon have done to Ceylon by 
inviting a representative from that 
country to be present hero at this 
conference. 

J liave been asked by the Honour- 
able^ Sir Baron Jayatilaka, the Chief 
Minis! cr to the Oov»-rnmont of Cey- 
lon and President of (lie most im[)ort- 
ant l»nddhi''1 Association in that 
ctiuuirv, th(i ^'.M.li.A., to deputize 
for him on this oceanion. and to ex- 
press to thi‘ distiiniuinhod assembly 
Ids sense of <h'p]) re‘^ret at not being 
able, for reasons- of Slate, to be pre- 
.epf lifM'e amongst you, I have, with 
(Miusid. Table dilTulenee, agreed lo 
acccdc to hi-' re(pii- -'.!• hut, the gap 
that has hei-n enuMul by the absence, 
from this c(uiferencc of one who 
stands so high in tb.* esleeni of my 
countrymen and oin- who has done 
nnich for the furtherance of the 
enn'*'(‘ of PuiddhiMn both in the Ka^t 
find Wost. (‘an l»v tu, inenn^ he easily 
lirhiged. 

Whutevi'i- I have occasion to say 
today, tliereforc, will not he the 
si-ntimenls or opinions of any ex- 
cept of myself, and I take npon my- 
s(df the full respon ihllity for these 
utterances. 

r have a mes-^agf’. however, from 
Snij- Baron Tavnlilnl-n. which T hasten 
here and non to deliver. He has 
charged me t<^ '-'nv t'U bis behalf that 
he deeplv regrets ITk inability to he 
nresent in person, hm that he is with 
you today in spirit. That the soeiet-?* 
of “T.cs Amis dn P»onddhisme,” will 
fdwa’s s occupy a treasured coiaier in 
his lieart and that lie commends to 
the care of the P>uddlnst people of 
France and in the Continent hevond 
her frontiers the soebdv of the “T^es 
Amis du Bouddhisme,'* and hopes 
that this sot'ietv \>ill receive from the 
entire Buddhist woild all the sup- 
port and encouragement it needs in 
all its undertakings. 


Indiia, Europe and Far East 

Mrn i be permitted to sujipose 
that one of the objects a! least a 
conference of this kind is to exchange 
views, r would therefore like to 
avail myself of iliis opportunity to 
give expression to a few fleeting 
thoughts within the radius of the 
brief space of time at my disjuisa). 

To my imiid tlie greatest irnpedi- 
nie-nt on the [latli of progress — 1 re- 
fer to Aryan Nrdilc kVigbtfold Path, 
belter knou n to the West as the 
Midiile Wa> — is the impediment ot 
di^huler concopl iopK. 'Phe vast 
inH|orit\ ol Hr. who call ourselves 
Ihiddbists .-.tumble at (he very 
iluci-hold and lo and bidiold ! far irom 
obtaining liglil on the path we 
-wiicli oil darkness. 

il Ol) ilh' ennirar\ one eati- 

1 loiKsly and a.ssures for ojje'-.elf a sure 
fouling on (be tirst rung ol the lad- 
dt*r of llie Middle Wa\ tbeie ap- 
peaiv from th<*u onward.: u niNS- 
leriou' light which htdps to gu'ule us 
onward. To those of us who dislike, 
the word “mysterious” Muill T ^ay 
ihai the light shines as a necessar\ 
consiajiifia-e ol flu* law- ol cause and 
effect ? Tliat is what was nu-ant b,\ 
the All-( 'ompassionatc One a-' “<'or ' 
reel vision” or Samirni nbitli. 

I do uoi ibink that there is aiuoiie 
lu're or elsewlierc wlio could have 
the hurdiliood lo believe that a (*es- 
siition of this corn])onnd coin[ilex ex- 
ist (uice could be aehieved by l,h<* 
reading of text books, commentaries, 
or for n matter of fact the scripitiires 
of the Mall ay an a Buddhism <ir even 
the Trepitaka Pali Canon. 

1 urn one w-ho finnlv holds last to 
the belief that the clue to the solu- 
tion of the jiroblem of “ coining to 
be,” exists in tlie Proper Undeistand- 
ing of wlmt is generally misunder- 
stood and this incidentally Imppens 
to be wTitten in large print in the 
Holy Scriptures wdiich peojile read, 
mark, inwardly digest, and even 
(-juoie almost daily. 

This in my view is a sad state of 
affairs and wdietlier I he right or 
wrong, I bold fast to that conviction, 
unless and until I am convinced to 
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the contrWy. Sin*}i ponviction iniiwi 
xiecessarily romp Irom M'it-hm aiier 
due refieiitiou. 

The Kiiprernp |H‘ivi]pp<* <\i boldinp; 
last to one’s opinion lias liern inerci- 
fnlJy granted to ns by the ItJessed 
One, and J cannot conceive of the 
(*xisteiu;e of any jiarticnJar individuaj 
or class or sei't or any self-styled 
religions body who will dare counter- 
mand ilie autbority ot the Onmis- 
cjent One.“ Accejit that which after 
mnlure reflection suits thee : reject 
the rest,” Ro said tlie Tllesscd One, 

It is tlu‘ndV»)c deci^-ivtdy an aid of 
the greatest possible disloyalty to the 
Master should some modern sage, to 
whom no au(horjt\ has been dele- 
gated by the I'lessed One, weie 
to (londmun the fatrlieuiar conei^^pts 
of otliers merely lu'cause they do not 
happen to tally wiili the melliods 
and ]iraclieeH o| aiiy' purliculur school 
of though I . 

Such is the spirit of cultiived to- 
lerance in our creed. We do ned 
desire to convert or to prosclyti/e. 
litherty of tliouijhi and of (*onHci<‘nee 
is ilto hedrocls upon which the in- 
d(»strnc.i ible edifice of the Ohanna 
has he<^n btiili. 

The meinoruhle last words of the 
niesr^ed One when he lay at the por- 
tals ot ileath and ju^aec still ring in 
our ears today : “Hold fast to the 
truth O Anauda, Let the truth be 
your certain refuge and your un- 
failing guide, He diligent. All 
things are transiint, and be ye 
anxious to learn.” 

What then is the exact position 
at tlie iiresent time ? Ijct us hold 
the mirror to ourselves. We see to- 
tlay different sects of monks jiroacli- 
ing aloud tlmt thobc who are not 
with them, are against them. Some 
Mahay an iftts proudly claim that they 
alone are the keepers of the key to 
salvation. The orthodox Bouthern 
school regnant in tny own home will 
tell you relent IcHsly* that the true 
doctrines are with ihem and with 
no One else and that theirs is the 
treasure house of wisdom. 


It Is my firm conviedioii, however, 
that tliere is and should really he no 
difference Ixdweeii ourselves. We 
have no right to build harrhws w lunc 
harriers do uoi exist and that the 
1‘dusive Middle Way, lies witlnu yon. 
helwettn the Northern and the Sonth- 
•n‘n Schfjols of Tlumght , io he realiz- 
ed -- not to he believed, h'aith enters 
only when Iteason makes its exit. 
Doctrines and scriptures innv Imxe 
been lost, destH>yed or may become 
disf^ased with the efflux of tfme. 
Hut the Trntli, ouee contact, has 
been established hetwemi illusion 
and reality by a lUiddha, can never 
he destroyed. The Thiddhu is th«* 
'Priith lie is not a man or a god. 
The Truth is I he fhiddhn and it luw 
no ra<'e and no diserimination. Truth 
then-lnrc is our. creed, 

“So Imig as dfK(*rim!nallon5 are 
cherished hv the ignorant the\ eo 
on attaching themselve'- to theni lunl 
like the silk worm go on spinning 
the thread of discrimination enwrap- 
ping themselves and otlan*' in tlieir 
chai'nuwl prison ! ” 

The geneirtl deendeiicr* o| Thwl- 
dhisTn (If 1 may use that expre•^si^.n, 
for T dislike ‘isms’ of all kinds) when 
such is discernible <*-an lie directly 
traced to the sound miseonception 
of cf»rrect vision (Sninmn Dhitti). 
the every first lesson in the NJohle 
Light fohl Path, 

'I’ he mere repetition <»f a formula 
not even tlie pious btdiof In that for- 
mula, generally the Three ifefuges. 
docs not confer upon man the right 
to <*.all himself a Son of the Master 
gifted with the powt*r of correct 
vision. The repetition of formulae, 
tile' turning of prayer wheels, the 
counting ot hefids have their own 
ust^s, hut only in the kindergarten 
stage of Sarnsario development. 

After many years of study and 
deep reflection I have learnt to be- 
lieve that T may not always be right 
and that my brother who may think 
differently from me may not always 
he wrong, for we, the nninitiates are 
toilers along the tveary way. 

The Dhanima, wherever it is 
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found, in Avhatever language it iu 
writ t (Ml, n'quires the most careful 
interpretation. By meditation alone 
anil by the close investigation of 
resulis can the Dharnrna be correctly 
Interpreted, nudersiood, and accept- 
ed. 

In our country w*e have sch(X>ls of 
meditation both for monks and nuns; 
u'e has mouast cries and nunneries. 
If I may he permitted to mention 
the names of two such places : Sal- 
gala for monks and Biyagama. for 
nuns ])resen1. themselves unhesitat- 
ingly to my mind. Men and women 
•Vom eviu-y ^valk of life from every 
count r\ can find peace, <*omfort, and 
protection in them wlieii ilie call ari- 
ses. If tlKO'c are any amongst, us to- 
day or ho ma\ he interested in 
these in tlx* tut lire I am prepared 
to puide them to those sacred saue- 
l nanes. 

r»iit if the tourist, who coinCb to 
the l'k‘e-1 hopi*s to find Buddhism m 
arUiial practice from the comfortable 
seats of a liiring motor car, he must 
Mnel> go hums hittt'rly disappointed. 
rH‘ep spiritual ndimxnent panders not 
to the vulgar gazt‘, hut li\es m the 
sf)lt‘udour ol its uncDiKpau'ahle woli- 
t tide. 

I Tfie ahovt* I»M*i ure was ilciivered 
by Mr. Sri NissunKa, in I'rencli, he- 
lwr‘4* the ( 'onlei’enci* of Ihuidhists 
held in Paris recently. It is a trans- 
lation from tlie original shortliand 
repoi'T. .\fr. Ni.vsankn was specially 
depijtei) by Sir D. B. dayatilakn, 
President of the to repre- 

sent him at tlie (’onforenee . — Eth 
UxuhihlHf. 1 

Kataragama Road to be 
Built for Carts 

'pill' pilgrim way to Kataragama is 
to be made smoother, 

Tlve P.W.T), have mad© proviBion 
for the f^onstmetion of a road from 
Tissamaharama to Kataragama for 
light velneular tralTic hy»^ clearing the 
jungle on either side of the existing 
imthway. 

Very little act|uiHiiion of laud is 
necessary as a greater part of th<> 
track lies through Crown land, 
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Buddha 'Gaya 
Campaign 

J^ATIOJNAL Coiigruhb Miinstoih ui 
iudiau Itjgiblatureb have been 
requcbted to take u^j tlio Ihiddhu 
Gaya quostiou by liabu Hajeudra 
Prasad) a toriner Prosideiit ul tlie 
Indian National Congress. 

Ju a letter to the iUiddha Gaya 
Deteuce League with its lleadquar- 
ters at No. diS, Francos Koad, Wcha- 
watle, Colombo, Mr. Prasad has pro* 
rnised his help in the campaign to 
regain Buddha Gaya tor the Bud- 
dhists. 

The Secretaries of the Buddha 
Gaya l>efence League have address- 
ed a letter to Pandit Jawaharalai 
Nehru. The lollovving are extracts 
from the letter : — 

The custodian may have been en- 
tirely ineffectual but his existancH? 
showed that the Government exor- 
cised a measure ot control over the 
shnne however nominal. The with- 
dravial of this officer, aniountiug to 
the virtual surrender of all control 
of the shrine to the Mahant, is like 
an intimation to the Buddhists that 
their efforts of over forty years have 
been in vain and have not taken 
them a step nearer to their goal . . . 

Consequently, a strong movement 
is afoot to organise a campaign to 
regain Buddha Ga^a by resorting to 
non-violent Satyagraha. 

Buddha sat at the foul of the his- 
toric Bodhi Tree at Buddlia Gaya 
resolved to gain Knlightenmeut and 
he got up triumphant. 

Similarly we have decided to squat 
at Buddha Gaya until the adamant 
Mahant yields to the demand of the 
Buddha world. 

Already a large number of sturdy, 
Strong and self-sacrificing volunteers 
who are even prepared to die in this 
noble struggle for freedom and re- 
gaining a holy object which is 
cherished not only by the Buddhists 
but by all those wlu) love fairplay 
and justice* have been enlisted to go 
to Gaya. This army will be rain- 


forced and So tlic fight will go on 
until the adamant Mahant come to 
terms witli the peace-loving Bud- 
dhists. This is the serious situation 
which lias been created by the re- 
cent action of tbe rndiun Govern- 
ment in regard to a (inestioii of great 
importance to tlie Thiddhistg which 
has been engaging their attention for 
nearly a (juarter of a c^jiitury. 

W^ere Himalayan 
Regions Ever in Bed of 
The Sea 

SlMLuV 

W KilL tlHi llmmlayaii regions at 
any nine ni the bed ot the sea 
Did the huge pre-historio animals, 
which u is difficult to visualise even 
by guess, at any time roam over 
these wide expanses 

Speculation on these lines will no 
doubt be encouraged by the finds of 
manne fossils in these regions, re- 
poited in tlie annual report of the 
Geological Survey of India for lUdO. 

Thus among the fossils collected 
by Mr. N. K. N. Ayangar of the 
Geological Survey oi India from the 
Udhainpur area (Kashmir), there are 
some w'hicli have bean provisionally 
identified as Anus (fish), found in 
the Lower Siwaliks, llydaspitherium, 
found in the Middle Siwaliks and 
Ilipijopoiamus, found in the Uj)per 
Siwaliks. Other discoveries jueiude 
giraffe, rhinoceros, stegodon and ele- 
phants. Of the collection made by 
Mr. Ayyaugar in this area a stego- 
don skull found near Parmandal has 
already been handed over to the 
Kashmir Durbar, and the Biwalik 
fossils are also l>eiug returned to 
them after ideintificatiori. 

The genus Bhinoceros is also re- 
corded among the remains. These 
fossils W'ere returned after identifica- 
tion and a 2>opular account of the 
Siwalik mammals, together with 
some photographs of restoration of 
certain extinct reptiles and mam- 
mals, was presented to the Campbeli- 
pore Museum. 


Colombo and Outatations 



Y.M.B.A. Formed at 
Kotahena 

BuddhiNfs of Kotahena decid- 
ed at a meeting held on June 
2Hth at Prince Gollcge, Goloinbo, to 
form a Young Men’s Buddhist Asso- 
cuitioii in that urea. 

Mj*. P. M. Seneviratne, who pres id* 
cd, cxfdtiincd tliat tlie c-hief object of 
an association of that kind wouki be 
to promote the study and the ])ro- 
pugation of Buddhism. lie hoped, 
he said, that all Buddhists in Kota- 
heiia would suj>port the new institu- 
tion. 

Dondra's Week of Life 
and Colour 
Annual Fair and 
Perahera 

JJONDIiA woke up for its liiggest 
ovout ol the year during the 
third week of July — the Maha 

(Grand) Fsulu Peiulieru, ccaisi sling 
of elephants, acrobats, ciancors, bear- 
ers ol the pearl umbrella, flags and 
banners. 

The Assistant Govermiielit Age»d, 
Matara, was specially invited to join 
in the perahera. He and tlie Bas- 
nayake Nilamp were conducted to the 
Sri Vishnu Maha Dewalc, where 
they wore received by the temple 
authorities and sprinkled with rose 
water. 

After a ^hort religious ceremony 
and the invoking of blessings by tlie 
Kapurala and his assistants, the 
perahera, with the Assistant Govern- 
ment Agent, iiiuunted on a richly 
capvisoned cleplvaul, and Uic Bas- 
nayake Nilame marching at the 
head, started for the Siri-asana (the 
lauding place of the god Vishnu) by 
the sea at Dondra. 

At the sacred spot, the Basnayake 
NiJanu' made special offerings to the 
god Vislinu, and the i>erahera th^n 
returned . 

The annual Dondra Fair, which is 
associated with the perahera, opened 
with over 500 booths sending on 
about six acres of land. 
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The Buddhist Teachers' 
Examination, 1937. 

'J'ilE Annual ileljgiouh Jhlxainination 
of iiuddhist Teacherti, coiidueitid 
by tlio Central Y.M.ICA., Cubjinbu, 
was held on Sunday, the 27th June, 
at Malanda Vidyalaya. 01 01 ajijdi- 
crants from 07 Iiuddhist Schools, 48 — 
including 24 lady teachers— -sat for 
the J^^xainination, 08 were success- 
tul, 12 obtaining First Class C'ertifi- 
catoH, 10 Second Class Certificates, 
and 10 Third (Mass Certificates. 

The following are the results : — 

FIBST CLASS CERTIFICATE 

1 M iss Jv. M. D. Jayalatha — Sri 
Siigala Samayodaya Buddhist 
Sunday School, Kolonnawa. 

2 Mr. T. Edmund Silva — Shiksha- 
ionkara Buddhist Sunday School, 
Timbirigaskatnwa. 

0 Mr. M. E. de Costa — Si* Sam- 
buddha Sasanalankaia Buddhist 
Sunday School, Kalubovila. 

4 Mr. L). H. (janegoda — Buddhist 
Sunday Girls’ School, Kalavviti- 
godella. 

5 Mr. P. A. Marthelis — Dharmod- 
grahaua Buddhist School, Boini- 
riya. 

1) Mias M. Chariot Costa — Sri 
Sugata Samayodaya Buddhist 
School, Kolonnawa. 

7 Mr. W. P. Fonsekar— Sri Sangha- 
initla Vidyalaya, Pamankada. 

8 Miss M. Mallika l*erera — Sri 
Sugata Samayodaya Buddhist 
Sunday School, Kolonnawa. 

9 Miss K. Engttltiua Porcrar— Sri 
Sugata Samayodaya Buddhist 
Sunday School, Kolonnaw^i. 

10 Miss K. lOlgina Perera — Sri 
Sugata Samayodaya Buddhist 
Sunday School, Kolonnawa. 

11 Miss H. Caroline Bvlva— Mahinda 
Buddhist Sunday Mixed School, 
Demaiagoda. 

12 Mr. W. B. Cooray— Sri Bharma- 
wabodanee Buddhist Sunday 
School, Willarawatte. 


SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATE 

B3 Mr. I). C. Y. Abeywardena — 
Buddhist Bilingual Maintained 
School , Pat erriulla. 

14 Misa M. Misbina I’orera — 
Sugata Samayodaya Buddhist 
Sunday School, Kolonnawa. 

15 Miss li. Promaiatha — Sri Sugata 
Samayodaya Buddhist Sunday 
School, Kolonnawa. 

16 Mr. A, D. Perera — Sri Miaha 
Muiiendra Buddhist Suiiday 
School, Diwullntiya. 

17 M iss L. E. de Silva — Shikshakn- 
kara Buddhist Sunday School, 
Timbirigaskatuwa. 

18 Mr,. H. A. Caldera — Sri llahuJa 
Buddhist Sunday School, Angoda. 

19 Mr. A. G. W, Ranatunga — S^i 
Sttddhannawardena Buddhist 
Sunday School, Maradana. 

20 Miss Muline Ranasmghe — 
Mahinda Buddhist Sunday Mixed 
School , Dematagod a. 

21 Miss Soclawathie Jayasiugho — Sri 
Dharmarania Buddhist Sunday 
S(?ho<)J, Kirimetiyana. 

22 Miss A. K. M. B. Perera — Sri 
K aly ani wansikarama Buddhist 
Sunday School, Wella watte. 

THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATE 

23 Miss Sobaiiu© Nona Itatnuyaka — 
Sri Dharinarama Buddhist Sun- 
day School, Kirimetiyana. 

24 Mr, M. A. Perera — Sri Saddhar- 
inodaya Buddhist Sunday School, 
Egodauyana. 

25 Miss E. S. Zoysa-r-Sri Dharmawa- 
bodanee Buddhist Sunday SoJiool, 
Willara watte. 

26 Mr. Edwin Kalansuriyo — Bud- 
dhist Mixed Schtxil, Sulutuna- 
goda, 

27 Mr. K. 1>. Robert — Dharmod- 
grahana Buddhist School, Bomi- 
riya. 

28 Mr. B. W. ifegodo— Sri Dharma* 
kaerti Buddhist Sunday School, 
Polwatte. 


29 Mr. K. D. JuliiSs — ;Sti Sad- 

dharmaraja Buddhist Sunday 
School, Patti wiltt. ‘ ' * ' 

30 Miss M. L. C. Perera — Sri Dhat* 
iiiawabodanoe Buddhist Sunday 
School, WilJarawatlc. 

31 Miss K. II. M. (t. Peiris — Sri 
Saddhurmodaya Buddhist Satur- 
day School, Komlawclla. 

32 Mr. G. 1). Aron — Sri Medhunkara 
Buddhist Sunday School, JOrew- 
wala. 

33 Miss li. D. Nancy Nona — Seel a- 
watlue Buddhist Sunday School, 
Molligodfi. 

34 Miss 11. A. Uaiin Nanayakkara — 
Sri Suiuauutisstt Buddhist Sunday 
School, L'luwitiya. 

35 Mr, D. N. A. VV. VVaidyarutne — 
Sri Rewatha Buddhist Sunday 
School, Kianbaluella. 

30 Miss L. Charlotte Fernando — Sri 
Dharmuwabodaiu^e Buddliist Sun- 
day School, Willaruvvatte. 

37 Mr. 11. Jayusinghe — VVijayananda 
Buddhist Sunday School, Weli- 
watte. 

38 Ml*. U. D. Jayawardeiia — Su- 
dharmalankara Buddhist Sunday 
School, Piliyaudala. 


PRIZE WINNERS ; 

Ibt PriKe (Rs. 75/- in cash) — Miss 
K. M. D, Jayalatha — Sri Sugata 
Saiimycvdaya Buddhist Sunday 
School, Kolonnawa. 

2nd Prir.e (Rs. 50/- in cash) — Mr* 
T. Edmund Silva — Shikshalaukara 
Buddhist Sunday School, Tiinbiri- 
gaskatuwa. 

3rd Prize (Rs. 30/* in cash)— Mr, M. 
d© Costa — Sri Sanibuddha 

Sasanalankara Buddhist Sunday 
School, KaUibowila. 

4th Prize (Bs. 25/- in ©ash)— Mr. D* 
H. Ganegoda — ^Ibiddbist Sunday 
Girls’ Schord, Kolawltigodella. 

6fch Prize (Rs, 20/. in cash) — Mr. P. 
A. Marthelis — Dharmodgrahana 
Buddhist School, Botairiyi^/ 
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BUDDHISM IN AMERICA 


W K ]>iil)lisli cIscwIk’I’o ill this issue a 
lolli'i' sent tu Us hy rpasika 
Miriam Salana\e of Caliluniia, 
the romuler ol the Kast-W’i'st P*u(l(lhisl 
Mission. I’liasika Salanavc has giMMt 
evidence ol the eiiorf^y and enthusiasm with 
tvhich .she is workinji ior the propagation ol 
the Dhamma in Amerie.i. SIk* is, there- 
fore, naturally disajipointed to find that her 
efforts have not yet reei'ivc'd the supjiort 
whicli she was entitled to e.si>ect Iroin lh<' 
Buddhist world. Her letter pives ('xpri's- 
aioti to tlial disappointnioni in somewhat 
over-strained language. 

The Kast-West Buddhist .Mission has 
existed now for two years. Dnrinp this 
period the help I’pasikn Salanave received 
from Eastern lands was not at all 
negligihk'. In future, loo, wi* have no 
doubt that Eastern Buddhists will eoiitinue 
to help in the valuahh' propaganda work 
that is being done in .^rnericia. But Tpa- 
sika Salanave must exercise some little 
patience and also recognise one or two 
obvious facts. If fijuincial help has not yet 
come to her in large measure, avc think that 
,i 1 i ip mainly due to two reasons. At the pre- 
sent time financial depression is almost uni- 
versal. In the East no less than in the 
West, business has not yet recovered from 
the paralysing effects of the war. (■onse- 
jg^hently men have much less than before to 


.'.pend on charitable work. Then, speaking 
of Ceylon, we can truly sa\ that demand on 
local works are. so urgent that they must 
neee.s.sarily claim precedence over activities 
III other lands, ho\\o\er, im|H)rta.nt and 
\ alnahle these latter offorls may he. At. the 
jiresont time scores of new Imilding schemes 
111 couneetioii with our educational estah- 
hshnients and such institutions as the 
Y'.M.B.A. are Ixdore the Buddhist piihiie. 
It is impossible to defer or ahaudon aiiyoiU' 
of these schemes without serious damage to 
the eause. To carry out all lliesi’ schemes 
would cost few lakhs of nijiees, ;i,ud (werv 
cent of that amount will have to h<' collected 
in Ceylon. 

Our American friends will now see the 
reason why if lh<‘ response from (Vylon to 
lliese recent appeals have not Ikhmi prompt 
or large. It is due to no lack of sympathy or 
interest in their work. 'Plu^ Buddhists of 
Ceylon are, ne believe, deeply interested in 
the pro[)tigundu work eari'ied on in 
AmericM and the West, and when tin' pre- 
sent fimincia I piessnrt' is removed. Ceylon 
will chci'rfully hear her share of the burden 
of foreign Buddhist Mission work. In the 
meantime \v<' would strongly commend 
I’lWisikii Salaiiave’s letter to our readers in 
I lie, hope that at least some' of tlumi may hi' 
in a ]Tosition to givi' res])ons(> to her appeal 
--o that shi’ may not he obliged to abandon 
la-r jtropagaiida wxirk altugelh(*r. 


AuoraT, lOiJt 
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A Remedy to Cure 

The World’s f 

Disorders 


NDl^R u single princijjle of utiivefsiil 
love. BiuUtliisni, ill tlio (nurse ol 
more ihiui two tliousiuid years. Iiiis 
united nearly five liundred millions oi be- 
lievers in soullieni and eeutnil Asia, d'iiai 
it is one of the greatest social aceonijilish- 
ments is shown by the antiquity of its birth, 
the extension of its development, llu' mini- 
hers of its adherents and the great role 
which it has jilayed in history and in the 
development (d art in .\sia. 

The extreme tolerance of its principles 
and the absolute kindness of its teachings 
bring moral assistance to those, who. in 
face of present disorders, are engaged in 
furthering the program of civilization, 'riic 
principles of Buddhism can be applied as a 
remedy to cure the excesses from wdiiclt 
people suffer, such as war, pmerty, and 
their attendant evils. 

Man’s only superiority over nature is his 
judgment (ability to reason) which is con- 
stantly threatened by liis emotional senses. 

Prom the moment that man, following 
an evolutional thesis, distinguished the 
difference between hiiuself and the animal, 
to the pj'osent time, has there been ]>rogress 
or a moral retrogradation ? Man may not 
attain perfection or happiness without 
peace. The history of the world since its 
origin is an endless succession of struggles 
wherein force is always triumphant. If 
force is an acceptable law from an evolu- 
tional point of view, it is no longer accept- 
* able from a moral {X)int of view. 


If one considc’i's that the era of all plaid 
life was succ('e(led by llic reign of tiu' ani- 
mal, and I lull Ihe r('igii ol man succeeded 
that of the animal, one wonders what will 
be the fate of man. Will bis present autbo- 
ril V continue or is be merely a characteristic 
lii.Miie, a sMiiliol, as it W(‘rc, in llu* evolution 
ol tilings ? Is his advaiilage or privilege 
reward for an I'lVorl on his jiart. or the re- 
-aiU of an opportunity for development ? 
Will man ndain a stalih' ('(pnlilu'iiim enn- 
f! lit with his profits from the wi'alth of the 
world, content to a})})ly his intelligcnee to 
the realization of a srientitic and material 
progress ? 

We are jiroiid of onr increasing know- 
ledge of seietico. But in cultivating its ex- 
treme and exact demands, are we not risk- 
iiifi a great deal ? Are we not surrender- 
ing, giving ourselves over to tiie rules and 
laws of machinery wlicro personal values 
imi.st, inevitably, he lost ? 

Man can be saved only by liis inner life, 
his spiritual life. He believes himself so 
completely intelligent. He is so sure of 
liitnself. “One is sure of himself wheii, in 
conceit and ignorance, one thinks one lias 
found life and I'eci'ives death,’’ 

In spite of the fact that in all scientific, 
spheres, the human mind has been able to 
grasp at least a j)art of an explanation of 
the world, and may liope each day to reach 
out farther, solving sucdi secrets as have 
hitlierto remained inviolate, uevei-tholess, 
man does not yet know — or rather he choos- 




AtrauST, 192)? 

es to ignore tbe entire problem of liis exiet- 
ence. Tlierel'oro bo is hel])less wlion be 
toucbes the very sources ol' life, iind the 
inin]iit!il)lo bnvs wbicii go\ern (Ik; umverso. 

If truly reusoii oj' judgment is ours, tliere 
should be wiiys ol' de,V('lo|)iug it wliicit \v(! 
have not yet learned. A lew tind rare iiieji 
k'jiow such ways. 

"^rwo lliousaiid li\e hundred yeai’s ago, 
Sakyamuni was liorn in India. liy the 
iinicjue development ol his judgment, be 
understood the uni\('rse in its reality, and 
attained happiness by a complete renuncia- 
tion of himself, ^riirough the Ijight that 
AA'as his, }ind in his great pity tor ])oor 
human creatures, he showed to them the 
truth. 

The man who succeeded, through his ex- 
perience, in obtainng and giving out Ins 
wisdom, was called the Buddha in India, 
and the Perfect Illuminated One in (Uiijia. 

Buddhism demonstrates lo us that En- 
lightenment is a natural jthenomcnon which 
can 1)0 obtained by a wise development of 
one's judgment. But our knowh-dge of 
such matters is iiisutlieient, and our power 
of eompreheiision too limited to arrive Jit 
any result without guidaue(\ tBuddhisiu 
gives us that guidance). 

With an eXiiet vision of ilu- universe, 
would come at the same tiiiK*, the possil)ilitv 
of moral perfe(‘tif»ii in mankind, and the 
probability of tmiversal pe.ace. 

For twenty-five centuries, the Buddhist 
doctrine has been practised by ti limit’d 
group : the Buddhist monks. 'IV)day, there 
exists a greater contact hetwwu intellectual 
peoples, a freer and more eager give and 
take among thinking human beings, jind an 
interest in scientific research wbicli seems 
to |H)int toward a generfil desire for enlight- 
enment. This, then seems the time to 
sprea,d and teach the tbeorie,s of Buddhism 
— theories that are better able than any 


otliers to elTace anciejit prejildicc, <and to 
work for and with the unity of the world. 

• 

My iuiihilion in life is lo increase human 
h'licily, virtue, and intelligcucc, and to 
achieve unixersal peace and happiness. In 
order lo reali/e this wish, it is necessary to 
etfecl an inlegratiou of eivilizations, botji 
ancient and niodeni. Oriental and Occiden- 
tal, and l.u create a universal civili/ation foi' 
llie progressive develoj)nient of mankind. 
Buddliisni teaches harmonious j’elatiojisliii) 
between man and the utiiver.se. T 1 re- 
moves lh(' barriers between the different 
eivili/.alious and will jjasten tlu' proper 
development of their peculiar virtues. It 
will promote mutual imdorstanding of the 
dilferent peo])les and secure a universal 
pesice. 

Furthermoie, mankind living amidst 
scientific diseov(*ri(‘s and material devclo])- 
ment iu'cd.s an ideal and faith to iiu])rov<* its 
felieity, virtue and intelligence'. I’be* 
medieval conceptions of faith have now 
e()ni(' into contradietioii with seie'iititie 
thonglU and are no longer adeepiate'. Bud- 
dhism, on the other hand, is euiirt'ly in ac- 
cord with seie'iiee* and satisfies tlu* need of 
(he pi-eseiit generation. 

Biidflliisni wc'lcomes science, bill Jiever- 
iheless considers it as a body without spirit, 
and iiicomplele, until the' higher seieiice of 
Buddhism has been infused into it. One 
of the ed'eets of seienee, and by no means 
the least imporlanl, is that the whole of 
ci\'ili/.ation can now be destroyed in a few 
\\('eks, and we have only to realize that the 
modern w’orld of the West is governed by 
money find explosives to see where we are 
drifting. 

Buddhism, on the other hand, tends to 
rescue the w'orld from violence, so that its 
union with science is desirable from every 
point of view, since its intellootual scope 
and development enables it to meet science 
on all points, and complete it as the other 
half of a sphere. 
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MIND 


C ITTA, inana, and innnana am tho 
three words tliat oceur in the 
Uhaininajiada and denote mind in 
ijjs different phases. 'Hie, Ilnddhist doe- 
trine of hannn is wholly hased upon 
the teaching' of the first two stanzas of 
the Dhaniinapada containing, as they 
do, tin' following fainuns dietum : 

M(ini>i>til)lHin<nun(i dhiiinnia 

inniiiisffOia mnnonutim (•' 

Here nuina, as explained in the (toiiinien- 


A corresponding gronj) of verst's is contain- 
ed also in oth<!r recensions of the Dhainina- 
pada, such as the Prakrit, tlu' Sanskrit 
Pdanavarga and the JJharniasarnuc- 
caya. The main trend of thought in 
the particular chapter is to uKnilcate 
the innnt'diate and urgent need of keep- 
ing c(//a undi'r one’s control, and keep- 
ing it stcadv in its course towards the 
goal. 'I’he need arises frofn the. un- 
stt'ady nature of mind which is well ex- 
pri'ssed in the opening stanza of the 


in 

the 


DHAMMAPADA 

' ~ 'By Dr. B. C. LAW 


iary, is the volitional factor (c('tana) in 
(lonseuMisness, and llu' dhammas an' the 
mental states or complexes (hat arise be- 
cause, of mona, and aia* le<l and iniiihited hv 
it. 

In these two stanzas tlu' two phases of 
mind are thrown in contrast in their bear- 
ings iijam self-expression and action. In 
one phase mind is r('pr('sent<'d as padiiltha. 
tinged, (‘oloured, tarnished or contaminalcsl 
with influxes of sin that are alien or foreign 
to its nature (agantnkadosehi) ^^1 hi the 
other pliase mind is n'preseiited as 
fHmanna, pure, purified, untarnished with 
such influxes. Thus purity and inijairitx 
are both witliin the jKissihilities of mind. 

A comjdete group of verses, called (htta- 
vagga, has been devoted to the consideration 
of the nature, of ritta or mind in so far as it 
has a hearing u|K)ji the Buddhist religious 
life and moral self-cultiuv. 'Phe delinea- 
tion of mind, as met with in these stanzas, 
is, upon the whole, a. {xipular one, and 
similar thoughts expressed in similar w’ords 
rtre to be found also in the Bhagavadgita 
and other Indian books of higli authority. 


chapter : 

Idtondnuam rapalavt cittinn 

d II ro kkhii ni d ii n n i ra rai/avi 
iijinii karoti nialhfU'i I'siikuro rn if‘jo.nfnii. 

'Pliis is, of course, a po))ular reading of l.h<' 
nailin' of mind, which is adopted verbatim 
in Buddhism for developing its teaching. 
This is the first but one-sided reading, to 
complete, wliicb another stanza is needed 
and snpj)lied, and it reads : 

Varijo I'll Ihiilr khitto okamokuia 

nhhhnio 

puriphindal idit m riftam 

M a ra d h eifya m pa h a ta r c . 

'Phe Commentary suggests a twofold in- 
terpretation of this stanza, the first in keep- 
ing with the thought of the. opening verse, 
and the second bi'inging out a somewhat 
diilerent idea. According to the first in- 
terpretation, “Just as a fish flutters xvhen 
it IS lifted out of its watery abode and 
thrown on a dry ground, even so mind that 
(k'hghts in the sphere of live pleasures of 
the senses flutters w'lien it is drawn out of 
that sphere to leave the domain of Mara, 
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\ )iU>l>Mlsr TKMl'LH IS BANGKOK 


und it is unalde to bear tlie restraint of reli- 
gious effort.” And according to the 
second iiitcrfirctation, ‘‘Just because mind 
flutters, so long as it remains not out of 
touch w itli the domain of Mara, the realm 
of sin, like a fish out of water, that domain 
of Mara should be abandoned/’ 

Following the first interpretation, 
Keuniann takes water as a symbol of the 


IbllB huBDBilSi 

world of desire or death, the ivorld of Mara. 
‘Whilst living in this world of desire, the 
world of Mara, the uninstructed soul trem- 
bles in fear at the prospect of death.’ 

Following in some respects the second 
interpretation, Max Muller offers the fol- 
lowing rendering of the stanza : 

‘‘As a fish taken from his watery home 
and thrown on the dry ground, our thought 
ir<!mb]es all over in order to escape the 
dominion of Mara (the tempter).” 

1 peed not quote ,Woodword and others 
who liave virtually followed Max Muller in 
liieir rendering of the verse. 'J'hc expres- 
sion ‘thought trembles’ in Max Muller’s 
iianslatioji may not be a happy one, but 
the sen.so struck is just what it should be. 
I3arua and Mitra in their Prakrit 1 fliamma- 
pada, suggest that in this stanza one ha.-; 
I)ut a striking description of the innale 
striving of the mind to get away from the 
realm of Mara.t'*) [Whether Mara here 
stands for ‘Tempter’ or ‘Death’ or for both, 
the purport of the verse remains the sanu'. 
1 do not think there is any corruption in the 
t(!.xt, the stanza being happily worded. The 
verbal form pahatave is undoubtedly and 
ii,[)j)ropriately a Vcdic infinite, and whether 
it is taken to mean ‘to escape from’ or ‘tn 
give up, to relinquish,’ it cannot make any 
material difference to the main thought of 
the verse. Nor do 1 think the verse is mis 
placed. Immediately after the opening 
verse, a verse such as this is needed either 
to elucidate the burden of teaching in the 
chapter or to complete the theme by bring- 
ing out another aspect of mind which gene- 
lally escapes attention. The new aspect 
sought to be brought out is that the inner 
and real trend of mind, that is, of human 
nature, is to get away from or to get rid of 
all that is alien to the nature of mind, that 
which is not its own element. Mind be- 
comes otherwise obsessed when it is not in 
its own place, when it is not in its own ele- 
ment. The contrast of two ideas, one em- 
bodied in the opening vorse and the other in 
the verse under consideration, is clearly 
brought out in the tw'o. concluding verses of 
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the cliapter! W'lietlier the iniiid is haini- 
ful or helpful depends on whether it is ill- 
directed (niiecha-paniliitii) or ^\•('ll-di^H^te;l 
(sani?na-})iinihita). 

T^ow the happiest result obtained by 
mind when it is well-directed is fittingly ev 
pressed in the utterance : 

• Vimnkhamqaium rifitnn tanhauani 
khnyain ajjhnga.'^> 


The Need 


F OK many a year there has gone on iu 
the lands of the West a great eou- 
lliet between secular knowledge as 
summed up m the Uum “Modern Science,’’ 
and the current, orthodox religious teach- 
ings of the t'hristiau (’hnrehes. For most 
thinking men, the former has completely 
destroyed all faith in the latter that they 
may ever have had imjwinted on their minds 
in days of childhood. How diil’erent in this 
respect is the position of the person who has 
had the gwd fortune to be born and brought 
up in a Buddhist country ! There he is 
not taught anything by his religion which, 
later on he is compelled to discover, is not 
in consonance with reason and experience. 
He is not taught anything which he aftei- 
wards finds out is in conflict with truth; for 
he has been born into a religion which 
teaches truth, and is founded on nothing 
else but truth and the natural necessary de- 
ductions to be drauii from such truth. Il 
is a sadly different tale whic.h the thought- 
ful and sensitive child of tlie West has to 
tell of his early days. Tt is only at the cost 
of such mental agony that at length he is 
able to work his way out from under the 
oppressive mass of sufK’vstitious beliefs that 
trere heaped upon Iris mind in childhood, 
and at last breatlu' ))nr(', free, fresh air,- 
the fresh air of free and unfettered enquir)', 


'*iNow my mind has cx})ericnced the nn- 
coinpounded state of Nirvana, and 1 Have 
made an end of all desires/’ * 


{1} l)haninia]>fHia, VersF. 1. 

(2) DlmiJiniapada A, Yol. I, P. 

Pmkrii Dluitmuapada, 1\ 14r>. 
(4) .luravagga, V. 8. 


and aceepliiiice of nothing that does not 
meet all tlu' ordin.arv tests of coiiiinousciisr 
and reasoii. 

Yet we must gi\e credit to the Christian 
^ religion for tJiis, that its etliic.s, at llieii’ 
« host, arc as pure and imhlc as those of any 
i other religion; except in this one matter, 
that it leaves its followers free to ])artake of 

BUDDHISM 

By J. F. McKECHNIE 


the intoxicating poison of alcoholic 
liquors. But when we remember that 
these fine ethics are associated with 
an insistent demand that a man 
.shall not think freely and frankly about 
what he is taught on other matters, hut 
shall accept every'thing in blind faith and 
not venture to dispute, much less deny; any- 
thing taught by the Church in addition to 
its ethics, it will be seen what bitter nieti- 
tal suffering a member of that Church has 
to undergo who wishes to be honest in his 
thinking, and yet docs not wish to part 
company witli tlu’ institution that Inis 
taught him all he knows alMmt right con- 
duct and high ideals. And what hurts 
most of all is to find out these othei" doc- 
trines, if fully analysed and carried out to 
their logical ultimate, actually negate the 
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v(^rv GtJiKw tliiit tire us anotlior ])iirt 

of tlic (!hui'(‘lus doctriiu'. ■ 

ij'o* instuinf, It is tauylit. l)y tlic Clwis- 
tiaii Chiircli lliat “Wliutsoovor a man 
sowoth, tlial sliall lui also reap. ” But at 
the same time, it tells its adherents that if 
only tlii’y iiiKterpo some [iroeess — a rather 
oirensiM', not to sa> , disgusting one, if one 
stops to think ahoiit it-- railed “getting 
ivaslied in the lilood ol .l('stis,’’ then a man 
may escape all llu* ronsi'qnenres of his e\il 
deeds hereafit'r, in short, not reap what he 
has sowed. More than that ; 'The Chris- 
tian Church also teadii's that the world and 
all tliat is in it, all its living creatures in- 
cluding man, have heen hrought into being 
b;t an “All-wise loving h'ather." But at 
the same time it teaelies that if anyone dies 
without a knowledge of, and eoni'ormilv to, 
the commands of this all-wise Fathei''s 
particular religion which is the Christian 
one and no olla'r. then they will snITer an 
eternity of hopeless misi'ry akin to lairn- 
ing with lii'<‘, without an> end forever. 
Among these commands is the going 
through certain forms and eeremoniivs call- 
ed baptism and conlinnation, and the. par- 
taking of “consecrated’” bread and wine at 
certain intervals. If anyone does not go 
through these ceremonies of tin* Christian 
Clmrch, then, with that politeness for 
w'liich tlm ('hristian is noted in all his deal- 
ings with non-Ohristians, he is called a 
“heathen,” that is, a man of the heath, a 
rude, nneivilisod, nneultivated iverson. Ifut 
this insistence by Cluistianity ufion partici- 
pation in ceremonial ohservanees in order 
to secure spiritual welfare, is just that 
ob.stacle to all spiritual progress which Bud- 
dhists call in Pali, Silabbata I’aramasa, re- 
liance upon rites and ceremonies to bring 
us vvbat, according to the law of the Uni- 
verse, can only he hrought us by our own 
right thoughts and w'ords and deeds. 

For there is no sensible man hut knows 
tliat in accordance with the nature of 
things, with those laws of life which all our 
scientific knowledge only more and more 
confirms, there is no exception whatever to 


the law of causation, to the lavV that what- 
ever is sown must also ho reuiK'd, and that 
no prayers whatsoever, no- ceremonies 
whatsover, no ritual or rite of any kind, 
will make corn grow up into anything else 
but weeds. And knowing that this is so in 
the world of external phenomena, every 
sensible man also know's that the same law 
must hold good in the equally natural realm 
of internal phenmuena, the world of the 
thoughts and feelings, the words and deeds 
of living man. 

TIk' sensible modern man also knows that 
tlu're is sueli a tiling as the evolution of 
forms of life from lowh foi ins to higlier and 
more complex and finer forms; and tliat 
tlles<^ latter have become wliat ar<‘ througli 
tlie strain and stress of contention with a 
variety of environnu'Mts, some favourable 
and somi- uillavoiirable. And know'ing 
tins, lie draws the eonelusion, surely not 
unjustified, that bis own imu-rmost, bis 
mind, bis heart, his will, are also being 
developed through long ages of strife witli 
various vicissitudes, througli much struggle 
with opjiosing forces, into something finer 
and better, yea, even to the best, finest 
thing of all, complete deliverance from sub- 
jection to the very laws tlirougli wliich they 
have developed their powers; as also, that 
in this procc'ss of growth and development, 
the very thing tluit promotes growtli is pre- 
cisely the not being let off or forgiven, for 
bleaches of tin- worid-law’, but instead being 
compelled hv [lain and suffering to recognise 
the ('xislence of that law and to act in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

This is, after all, a very sim[)Je idea, not 
at all ditiienlt to grasp — growth and deve- 
lopment through oiteclience to law, enforced 
by an unfailing penalty of, pain every time 
the law is ignored. It also explains so 
mueh tliat else were dark and mysterious 
and ineonqirehensible. Men want to know 
why they suffer so mueh, and what is the 
use of all they have to suffer. And the 
Buddhist answer is just that their suffering 
is of their own making, through their. trans- 
gression of the law of the Universe; and 
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that it Will cease just as soon as, and not a 
moment sooner than they cease to break 
that law. Budflhisii) liolds stoutly that it 
is not in the least due to some supernatural, 
supreme monster who deals out misery to 
))oor helpless human beings according to 
ids own arbitrary will, just because he likes 
or chooses to do so. I'hat utterl>' horribh* 
idea of the niauner in which the world is 
carried on, has no placa; in Buddhism, 
What wonder, then, if men who have l)»>ei) 
brought u}) in lands where the former irra- 
tktnal, revolting ideas of world-go\crtimenl 
tJrevail and arc still being taught to inno- 
cent little ('hildren in Sunday Schools, turn 
av\ay from it to seek somcllditg heltei', 
something more in accord with a rational 
man’s idt'U of how the world ought to he 
governed ? 

Alas ! what wonder alstt that many in 
the western world give up all hop<‘ of lind- 
ing a salisfactorx solution of life's gigantic. 
ri(idle, a solution that shall satisfy head an<l 
heart alike, and plunge into all .sorts of di.s- 
sipation, leach about the I’niverse in all it- 
breadth and depth, and man’s place llun-cin, 
are not happier but only all the moi(' un- 
happy for the knowledge. For all tiu'ir 
science tells them nothing of ultimate 
things, of what is to he the final outcome - - 
if any final outcome there l)e at all — of all 
this growth anti development of material 
things through pain and stress. In short, 
they liiive nothing to which to look forward, 
h’or their rac(r, they s(‘c nothing alu'ad of the 
present state of strife and struggle hut more 
strife and struggle, without any ap))arci)l 
period to it all; or else a drop into tlx' dark 
abyss of nothingness. 

Thus the thought forced upoti them is 
one of the utter uselessness of being alive, 
*-be utter futility of thinking over problems 
which when solved or partially solved, only 
reveal still more obscure problems awaiting 
solution, and so on and on without any end. 
And many of them wish that they had never 
been born: or that, having been horn, they 
had never acquired t' power to think and 
question and investigr but had remained 
something like the ca ile that chew their 


cud all day in the fields, content if only 
there is grass all round their knees, and a 
trough of water somewhere near. * 

jVlany men, alas ! too much weighed 
down by the painful riddle of the earth 
which they find themselves unable to solve, 
take to the solution of ending their days of 
physical (‘xistenee by suicide. But this is 
only an imagined solution, not a true one.. 
Life still goes on, though in another form. 
And the unhappy suiciding person will only 
find himself worse, not better off through 
his rash deed which, however, he then will 
he unable to undo. 

But for those who still go on with the 
battle of life and do not desert their }) 08 t 
there, though entirely in the dark as to 
what it is all about, what is to he their 
course ? Shall they go hack to the old be- 
liefs in which they were brought up, and 
try to recover the liappy state of ignorance 
and comfort they once, enjoyed ’? Im- 
possible I ^rijc (diieken witliin the egg of 
ignorance may emerge from that egg into 
tlie broad daylight of knowledge. But no 
chicken that has once got out of the egg can 
(^ver go back again within the dark enclos- 
ing wall. Ignorance can progress into 
knowledge; hut knowledge can never again 
become ignorance. There is only one 
thing to he done by the man who has won 
to some knowledge of the physical world in 
which he finds himself, such knowledge as 
makes it imptissible for him to accept any 
other suppt)se(l knowledge Avhieh eonflie.ts 
with whiit modern science has taught him 
about that world, and into a mad hunt for 
pleasures of sen.se, in which they try, as it 
were, to stupefy themselves, keep them- 
selves, from thinking of the problems they 
despair of ever being able to solve ? For, 
finding no satisfying solution of the absur- 
dities of dogmas which the Church seeks to„ 
impose n|xm them, they rashly conclude 
that its other teachings, its ethics, are 
equally absurd, equally without sound ra- 
tional foundation and so they suffer almost 
irreparable loss to their moral and spiritual 
life. 
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From all this confusion and loss of morals 
the Buddhist is spared by the fact that his 
religion’^ dogmas — to call them sucIj — are 
not cross assertions of things that cannot 
possibly be true, things against all the or- 
der of natural law, like virgins giving birth 
to children and so on , but are simply state- 
ments of facts which can be demonstrated 
by anyone who takes the trouble to act upon 
them and check the results of such action, 
observe if what follows makes for his own 
and all men’s weal or the reverse. 

But the case is not so in the ^Vest. There, 
once a man has lost his faith in the teach- 
ings of the Christian Church, he is left 
without any guide as to how he should lead 
his life. The science of material things 
does not teach this except in tJio most ele- 
mentary way of telling him what things 
will hurt him physically, and which not. 
It does not tell him what will lielp him and 
what will hurt him, morally and spiritual- 
ly. And so men in the West to-day are 
very unhappy, even if they do not always 
know it. 0e8))ite all their attempts to 
brazen it out, they are not satisfied with the 
way they are living their lives. 'I'he very 
fever or urgency and haste which they put 
into their pursuit of pleasut'es and distrac- 
tion of all kinds, from the grossest sort ap- 
pealing only to the bodily senses, to the 
most refined pleasures of the emotions and 
the intellect, only shows to those who have 
the wit to discern the signs of the times, 
how very far they are from feeling satisfied 
and at peace with themselves and their 
situation moral and spiritual. The only 
})eople in the West to-day who are happy 
are the people who do not think, the people 
who cannot think, like the peasant in the 
fields who simple and unquestioningly ac- 
cepts whatever he is told about his ultimate 
destiny and his duty in this world by his 
- minister or priest, and asks to know noth- 
ing beyond what these tell him on such 
matters. Those individuals who know 
more than the jjeasant, those who have 
made some acquaintance with what modern 
science has to, that is, to go boldly for- 
ward and strive with might and main to 


acquire more knowledge, a further know- 
ledge of the world, a knowledge of it in its 
finer realms, the realms of his own inner- 
most, his feelings and emotions and think- 
ings. Of this inner lealra also, reliable 
knowledge can be olitained by the diligent 
seeker, as reliable as any obtainable con- 
cerning the external «’orld of material 
things — knowledge not hearsay, ascertain- 
ed fact not mere asserted dogma. And the 
teacher, the guide, under whose tuition and 
guidance such knowledge and ascertained 
fact may be laid hold of, is a Buddha. 

lienee what the West needs to-day more 
than ever is the Buddha. It has solved 
many a riddle of the material Universe; and 
it is well on tlu; way to solving many more 
of the same sort. It has carried its victori- 
ous banners to the very borders of the matc- 
I’ial world and seems almost on the [X)int of 
carrying them further, actually over that 
border, iseverthcless, by the methods 
which arc the only ones at its disposal, it 
is not possible that it ever will carry them 
over that boundary line, try as hard as it 
may. All its fine instruments, all its cun- 
ning devices of Jiiechnnism, however art- 
fully contrived, can never take it into the 
realms of consciousness, into the world of 
man's innermost, that world which despite 
his material preoccupations, every man 
who can think at all, must and does see to 
he the world that is more real than the ex- 
ternal world of sights and sounds and con- 
tacts. 

And in the absence of sound knowledge 
of this inner world of reality, what is hap- 
pening in the West today ? On every 
hand, particularly in that continent which 
is the most typically western in the world, 
the continent of North America, vice and 
crime are increasing at a positively alarm- 
ing rate. Manners are becoming looser 
and laxcr in every way. Morals are be- 
coming a thing to smile at. So long as a 
man there can get pleasurable sensation, he 
thinks it matters little at wJiose expense he 
obtains it. Any means are used that will 
prcKMire men the jx)wer to command now 
and copious sources of pleasureable sensu- 
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tioii, tliat is money; for money is the power 
there that commands all things. I’d g(;t 
money by any means, and then spend it on 
the means of obtaining pleasure, — this is 
life as great hosts of western men under- 
stand life. And the teachers of religion 
there in the West, owing to their hiiving 
bound up with their ethical teaching the 
most absurd of dogmas on other matters, 
haA e well-nigh lost all the pow'er they c\ ('r 
had to stem the great flood of pleasure-seek- 
ing that threatens to sweep them and nil 
they stand for, away into tlie limbo of 
oblivion. 

And so we come once more to the only 
thing that promises any hope of cure foj- 
this unhappy state of affairs; and that thing 
is Buddhism. For what the .West needs 
to-day more than anything else is a religioji 
which shall contain the highest possible 
amoimt of spiritual truth that can be couch- 
ed ill human language, and set forth in the 
clearest possible manner the purest and 
most perfect ethical teaching, and yet at the 
same time, in the openly declared meaning 
of all its essential doctrines, stand in no sort 
of contradicitioii to anything that is ascer- 
taijied to bo truth in any other department 
of human knowledge. The West requires 
to have set before it a religion which shall 
proclaim the complete reign of Law alike in 
the external world of matter and in the in- 
ternal world of mind. 

There is such a religion in the world to- 
day; and there has been such a religion in 
the wairld for the last twcuty-tiAe hundred 
years. It is a religion which is without 
equal as regards the purity and elevalion 
and completeness of its ethical code, and in 
respect of its higher doctrines, unapproach- 
ed by any other. It proclaims tlie complete 
reign of Law thronghont the fhiiverse in 
every domain of the same, among gods as 
among men, in the heav<^ns as upon the 
earth, LaAV which rules all creatures what- 
soever, high or low, weak or powerful, Avith 
the same strict impartiality; imlike the gods 
of men’s imagining, knoAv'ing neither AAcatli 
nor jmrdon, but meting out to all beings 
their just deserts, no more and no less. This 
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incoai) tillable religion is tlie religion that 
for the salvation of mankind Avas re-dis- 
covered and afresh made knoAvn to the Avorld 
by one, Siddhattba Gotama, thenceforth 
and because of this, His achieA’ement fam- 
ed in the world as Gotama the Buddha. 

To make known the teaching of this 
Great One to the western AA'orld, — this is 
the best and richest deed any man can do 
in its results in good to himself and to 
others. Formerly this could not be done 
as easily, or Avitli such prospects of success, 
as it can bo done to-di».y. In those far-off 
times AvJien the Buddlia was able to find in 
his native land, in the valley of the Ganges 
up and down which He travelled on foot, 
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teaching and preaching, in all directions for 
forty “five* years, numbers of men and 
women who could understand and accept 
the teachings He brought to them, — in 
those distant days, had He gone to the lands 
of the West, to what we now call Europe, 
He would have found only a lot of savages 
and barbarians, so busily occupied in fight- 
ing one another, in perpetrating all manner 
of cruelties on one another, that they had 
neither time nor opportunity for anything 
like what their fellow-men in the Orient 
were then enjoying : noble thought nobly 
expressed, subtle ideas that strained the 
very limits of language in their attempt to 
express the inexpressible. He would have 
found simple savages, barely possessed of 
sufficient intelligence to grasp even the 
barest rudiments of the Dhamma. 

But that is a long time ago. In the in- 
terval, the men of the West have progressed 
out of that savage state and become sonu*- 
thing like what their Oriental brethren were 
two thousand years ago in the development 
of their intellectual powers; while in mas- 
tery over the forces of nature, in compre- 
hension of the world of material things, 
they have out-passed the East simply be- 
cause, unlike the East, thev have devoted 
all their powers towards obtaining such 
mastery and comprehension. And so, now 
at last, they are prepared and ready to un- 
derstand a religion founded upon u'hat 
their knowledge of material things has 
taught them to respect and value — rational- 
ly, the Law of Cause and Effp(d at nork in 
thQ moral world as in the physical. 

Just as the promulgation of that religion 
among the peojde of the East inaugurated 
for tliern a new era of peace and mental and 
moral and spiritual culture, so ought it also 
to do in the West. In the West also it 
ought to produce a spirit of broad toleration, 
of wide compassion and fellow-feeling for 
all that lives, such as the West has not yet 
known in its fullness, and cannot know till 
it embraces a religion more universal and 
all-embracing in the scope of its sympathies 
than is the Semitically derived, and there- 
fore the narrow and exclusive, religion that 


has hitherto prevailed within its borders, 
but is now fast dying out so far as any ac- 
tual influence upon its best minds is con- 
cerned. It is a religion like Buddhism that 
is needed to promote in Europe, nay, in all 
the world, a. genuine altruism which will 
make for the inauguration and maintenance 
of that international brotherhood and fra- 
ternity so sorely needed to-day, when the 
nations of Europe, in spite of all past bitter 
lessons, seem to be getting ready once more 
to fly at one another’s throats. It is only 
Buddhism, with its wider and grander con- 
ception of what constitutes true civilisation, 
that is able to bring about such a desirable 
consummation as a genuinely civilised 
Europe. 

The life of man, in the West as in the 
East, is like that of the lotus. Down in the 
mud beneath the water’s surface, it has its 
root, there sucking up nutriment out of the 
very mire, yet ever aspiring to rise out of 
that mire, up, up towards the light, througli 
the water in which its stem is still wholly 
buried. And in time, slowly working up 
the matter it draws from slime and mud and 
water into stem and leaf and bud, at last 
it is able to lift its topmost leaf-bud clear 
and above the water’s surface and breathe 
freely the fine fresh air in which henceforth 
it is to display its full glory of leaf and 
flower. 

Man too in his past has lived and grown 
in the dark gathering what good he could 
out of his dai'k life in that pa.st. Now at 
last, if but there shines upon him the sun 
of Dhamma, he is ready to unfold his blos- 
soms of the mind and spirit in the vivifying 
beams of that sun and come to full maturity 
of growth even as the lotus that rises above 
the surface of the pond . Perhaps not every 
single man of the West is ready thus to open 
his heart to that sun, unfold the petals of 
his mind in the genial warmth at the first 
shining of those beams upon him. Yet 
there must be many who, like the lotuses in 
a lake, are near the surface already, and 
others only a little way lower down in its 
waters, who only need that sun to continue 
shining on the waters of their western 
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world ’for them to feel its inviting beams, 
and rise up through the water, open out in 
full gi’dwth on the surface, and fomi ycit 
another expanse of lotus-blossoms in the 
great pond of the world, come to life and 


full blossomiug through the benign influ- 
ence of that sun of km)wledge and illumina- 
tion beyond compare which is th^ Dhamma 
taught by the Buddha, the Holy One, the 
Kxalted Oiie, the Supremely Awakened 
(Jnc. 


TO A POLONNARUWA 
BUDDHA IMAGE 

Hear irif inv Tiuddha from thj Lotiis Tlirtaic, 

Ht'nounciii}.' l•^njnrt^ liotne and lo\e ami child ^ 

Aln<jf, tinagciii}’, tirflf^'S in these wildn i 

(ia/int: u|K)n tliis fallen ! 

IsiuiTH <io,<*HM*d i\ ia*‘r* h* kerp thy ende ; 

Keeping nhich, it gr»nv to grace and poMto*, } 

iirecding Hero, Foel, Saint and Scholar, ^ 

j Till Kauiiiuo hands belouled its hie and mode. > 

\ \ 

Tend us ! Huddba ! h\ th\ sheeiu Ho ! ^ 

: To walk again Iho^r pure Hnnalaxaii heights J 

^ Our sires kept illunnned ^y^ thy light: ; 

> As now ive wake and stir to rout this woe ! \ 

! Hear me my Buddha from thy Lotus Throne I 

- j 

{ Our arms and armour are thy law alone ! j 

K. V. P. GoONETILtEKB 
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W E are eoiiKtantlv knowing one thing 
and forgetting another. 

While walking on the road, we 
liappem to see a certain man and know him 
to he such; but as we pass on, his memory 
fades away gradually into oblivion. By 
that time, some otlier object — say a cart or 
a house occupies the focus of our attention 
and we become aware of it. As we pass 
on still fvirther, that memory too fades 
away. 

'Thus, we alw ays know one thing and for- 
get another, know still another and forget 
that too, and so on and on. From our very 
birth this |)rocess of knowing and forgetting 
is eontimiously flowing without any ga]) 
whatsoever. 

Riven when we eea.se to receive impres- 
sions from outside — as while asleep — this 
process is not suspended. For then, our 
previous impressions themselves rise and 
pass away. 

But, we do not forget everything in the 
same way. A thing which draws our at- 
tention more strongly is forgotten slowly, 
for, it continues to vibrate in our mind for 
a pretty long time. A thing, on the other 
hand, which does not fix our attention with 
any strength but only comes to pass before 
us, is forgotten very quickly. 

Thus, while going on the road, the sight 
of an elephant continues to occupy our mind 
even after we have passed on to a great dis- 
tance; but an ordinary man, with no pecu- 
liarity about him is forgotten as soon as he 
is out of sight. 

lOX 


What is forgotten is not lost or gone 

Though we forget everything that we 
know sooner or later, it continues to exist 
in our mind. It is- not altogether lost to 
UK. Everything that is forgotten is, as it 
were, stored up in our mind. Our mind is 
a great and. wonderful store-house wdiere 
each idea and impression we received from 
our very birth, is kept arranged in its pro- 
per place. Everything that we thought, 
felt or acted exists there. 

We can and do actually revive any one of 
them when we require. 

Thus, there are two factors of which our 
mind consists ; 

( 0 knowing, feeling and acting in tin* 
living pre.sent, and 

(2) the storing of all forgotten ideas and 
impressions. 

The psychologist call the fii’st the con- 
scious and the second the snbe,onscious. 

People generally think that what is in 
the conscious is living and active, but 
everything that is forgotten or has sunk 
down into the subconscious is lying dead 
or dormant. This is a great misconcep- 
tion. Every idea lying in the sub-conscious, 
on the other hand, is always active and 
struggling to rise to the conscious plane 
and it does come up as sooon as it gets an 
opportunity. Bergson says, “that which 
we felt, sought, willed from infancy is here 
now, bending over the present moment, 
which goes merging into it and pressing 
against the gate of consciousness which 
would leave it without.” The Buddlia has 
also said the same thing that our present 
personality is an outcome of all that we 
did, felt or thought from the very begin- 
ning. 

The personality of a thief differs from 
that of a saint because they have acted and 
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thouglil.differently in the pant. Wluit is 
past is not past and gone, i)iit (fXlretnely 
lively in .the living present. Our past ac- 
tions and thoughts follow us as closely and 
surely as the wheels follow the feet of the 
oxen, or the shadow follows the substance. 

The Lord has said : 

“Yam hammam hirissami tuasu dmjadu 
bhavissami" or 1 will b(i exactly as i act 
myself. 

A man is therefore, verily how he has 
painted his own Subconscious, where every 
touch of thought he ever made is ’present ex- 
pressing itself in its own way. This is ex- 
actly what th(‘ life or the self of a man is. 
\Vc are w hat we have Jiiade ounselves to be. 

Apart from our mind which consists of 
the c(jn, scions and the subconscious, as we 
hav<' alr<'ady seen, there is no transcenden- 
tal factor like soul or Atma. 

The Buddha has said : — 

“All states arising have mind for their 

causing, 

Mind for their master, of mind are they 

offspring." 

We are our own mind. A man is pine, 
when his subconscious is full of pure 
thoughts and impressions; and a man is irn- 
})ure when his .subconscious consists of all 
evils and vices. 

Some may object at this point and say : — 
“If all our experiences, even the faintest 
ones, are recorded in the subconscious how 
is it that we fail to recollect most of them?’’ 

Well, it is due to the strength or the 
weakness of our conscious that we can or 
cannot recall any memory from the great 
store-house of the subconscious, where 
everything does exist. A man who prac- 
tises meditation and has trained the con- 
scious to be steady and more pointed, gets 
a much better recollective power than ordin- 
ary men, whose conscious is fickle and un- 
steady. The more steady and pointed the 
conscious will become, the more power it 
will exercise over the subconscious. The 
Buddha had trained the conscious so per- 
fectly that He could even revive from His 
subconscious things experienced in so many 


jweviouH births ! It is no wonder !• Every- 
thing does exist in the sidicumscious lind can 
be recalled by us after due trainiii}!. 

’rile life of the subconscious does uot be- 
gin with birth in this world, but is coming 
from tbc very beginning, growing bigger 
and bigger, ft contains every thing that 
has ever once come into it. 

Mow, one may ask : — How long will the 
sul)cons(;ious continue to grow on and on 
like this ? What is the guiding and sup- 
jiorting principle of the subconscious ? 

Well, the Buddha has said, it is Tauha 
or .\ttachmcnt dcpimding on which the life 
process of the subconscious goes on. It 
w'ill continue to proceed on and grow as 
long as Tanha is tlicrc. 

We see a beautiful object, get a Tanha 
or Attachment for it, and begin to cling 
(Upadanai for its attainment. We then, 
undergo all sorts of hopes and disappoint- 
ments, siicccsHcs and failures. Thus, the 
whole life jirocess goes on; the subconscious 
growing more and more. And, the more it 
grows tlie more I'anha we get. This is 
Tanhajata or the Tangle of Desire. We 
an' as if bound in this circle to go round 
and round — becoming worse and more 
miserable. The process is called Dukkha 
or misery. Birth, old age, death, pain, ill- 
will, anxiety and all sorts of things go’ on. 

How hopeless is the plight we are put in ! 
However, we should not be disheartened 
and dejected, for, the Buddha has found the 
way out of it. 

The conscious is the gate-way of the 
subconscious, which determines and 
fashions it in a particular way according to 
itself. The subconscious can be attacked 
and over-powered only through this gate. 
Let us then, if we like, get rid of the 
Tangle, train the conscious-mind as 
taught : — 

“Good-will and wisdom, mind by method 

trained, 

The highest conduct on good morals 

based, 

This maketh mortals pure, not rank 

or wealth.” 
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Buddhist Hands Across 
The Sea 


Upasika Miriam Salauave, the i'ouud* 
ar of the Kast-West Buddhist Wel- 
fare Mission of San Branoisoo 
* writes ; 


'pHK great nuportanee <>i luruish- 
iiig free Buddhist, literature can- 
not be stressed too niucJi, espeoiaJ- 
l.Y when we consider the steady flow 
of Christian literature that ceaseless- 
ly pours into Kastt ru Buddha lands. 
According to reliable statistics, 
Christian missionary societies dis- 
tributed over two million religious 
tracts in China alone in one year ! 
The (^hina agency of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society distributed in the 
past 60 years, acc/ording to last avail- 
able reports, no less than 75,000,000 
volumes of scriptures. Bear in nihid 
that this report covers just one laud. 
These alert missionaries and their 
agencies are equally aggressive in 
every other Eastern land where Bud- 
dhism is the dominant religion. lu- 
dividxial members of the different 
Christian churches at home in 
America make the greatest sacrifice 
and are happy to do so in order to 
lend their generous support to this 
extensive Christian propaganda. 


Now the urgent question Bud- 
dhists must ask themselves is : Just 
what are you doing in the East to 
return this courtesy by way of send- 
ing your glorious doctrine into Chris- 
tian lands of the West ? Do you 
hold the ‘‘closed fist” in this res- 
pect ? If you are sincere and waul 
Buddhism to be spread in the West 
which needs ;t so badly, you dare 
not ignore this vital question longer. 
ContTarj^ to fhe sanguine belief of 
many of you, actually the West 
knows very little indeed about Bud- 
dhism. Ignore the issue, evade the 
responsibility, just the same the 
blame is upon your shoulders, 
Erequently Buddhists amaze us by 
saying that they are opposed to pro- 
paganda. Yet the Buddha was quite 
clear on this point* Did he not com- 


mand his bhikklms to “Go forth and 
preacli vhe law to the world ? “ To 
work for the good of others as well 
as for themselves ? To bear the good 
tidings to every man ? And did not 
good king, Asoka, carrying out his 
Master’s orders, organize “the most 
(Muujn’eliensivc scheme of religious 
rnissiouary enterprise recorded in the 
liistory of the world, a scheme not 
only comprehensive but successful,” 
to quote the historian, Vincent 
Smith ? 

In the past when calls were 
made upon Eastern Buddhists for 
support of Buddhism in the Wi‘st, 
especially in America, their repl> 
was : “There arc many rich Ameri- 
cans, let them heJ)).” This extreme- 
ly popular hut fallacious belief has 
now grown into a fixed idea, per- 
hajis. because of the generosity of the 
late Mary Foster of Honolulu and 
San Francisco who contributed so 
liberally to the Maha Bodhi Society. 

Some of you may remember read- 
ing a few years ago of a rich man in 
the li.S. who sent Sevan Heden, not- 
ed explorer and author, to China to 
bring back two Chinese Buddhist 
temples complete in every detail. 
One was to be put up in t'hicago, his 
adopted city, for the World’s Fair 
held there in 1933; the other was for 
his native city Stockholm, Sweden. 
This generous gift to America was, 
however, in the interest oi art. not 
in the interest of Buddlusin. Today 
this -ame man is giving linge miiiip 
to promote an interest in Aviation, 
offering many prizes iu flying con- 
tests. 

So, putting the matter quite frank- 
ly, the aooner Eastern Buddhists dis- 
pel from their minds their firmly fix- 
ed but exceedingly iallacious idea 
that rich AmericwiB only need be 
asked to donate large sums to help 
spread Buddhism in this country, the 
better it will be for Buddhism. And 
remember also that mbsi of these 
rich Americans are Christians and 
would therefore consider help given 
to Buddhism more or less a betrayal 
of their own religion. 


Iniia, Europe and Far East 



Mu. Sui Nissanka 

Ceylonese Addresses 
English Buddhists 
In London 

Lonuon 

SKI N18SANKA, who oamt* on 
a ho]ida,^ visit to Eurojic, took 
the opportunity to be present el the 
Vesak celebrations iu London, The 
Ceylon Advocate and Buddhist work- 
er gave a very interesting and ins- 
trui'.tivc talk at the celebrations. Mr. 
Nissanka said ; 

JT is a circumstance ol no little 
significance to me that exactly 
fifteen years ago under similar aus- 
picies 1 should have been addressing 
a gathering of Buddhists and Bud- 
dhist sympathisers in this identical 
building. 

Those ere days when Europe was 
recovering after Its death struggle in 
the greatest War the world had seen. 
Men and women were thou^tful, in- 
sularity was out of date. Even the 
poorest had been irompelled by force 
of circumstances to leave their peace- 
ful homes lo answer the clarion call 
of service abroad* Today a new 
generation has grruvn up and the 
place of the thoughtful man *and 
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wonrsan iiati been taken by a conquei'- 
ing army ot exuberant ;^uul1i, to 
vriiom lite uo louder preheuta the 
grim spee.tres fcluit iuiuntod tins eartli 
during those anxious linus. To this 
new generation the naked lacbe ot 
life appear to be (* loaded by the eoni- 
fortmg illusions oJ the iiiiaginaiK ii. 
Those were days when the woi Id was 
struggling tor spiritual emancipatii/ji* 

I eoide were then, si eking a way < ut* 
of fitrile and turmoil. They warned 
ineutal jeaee. Toda\ , the pendiiliiin 
has swung haek to an era of mactiiiio 
made morality, and 1 feel somewbat- 
out of place, amongst people and in 
a country whioli were once familiar 
to me. 1 cannot iicrinit this occa- 
sion to pass without placing on ri*- 
cord the valuable services rendered, 
to the cause of Ihiddliism and to 
called itself the Buddhist Society of 
mankind, by that fraternity which 
Great Britain and Ireland to which 
I had the honour to belong (now un- 
happily defunct). Some of thos*' 
hardy pioneers are around me today. 
Some have passed away and of tlioso 
who are not with us 1 recall with 
veneration and gratitude the names 
of two of my fellow members Mr. 
F. E. Balls, the Secretary, and Mr, 
Alan JkMUieit, better known in th*'- 
East, and to those wiio have read 
his books, as Ananda M<iitrcya. 
Others too there w'ere, their name 
legion, w'hose indefatigable scrvmes 
to the cause of Buddhism tho East 
remembers with sincere affection. 
It is ft matter of special joy to me 
to find that Mr. Francis J. Payne, 
of the old brigade, is to follow me as 
a speaker on this platform. It w’as 
the unflagging services of these zeal- 
oin heroes — whose inspiring example 
should guide the younger generation 
— that rendered it possible for the 
Venerable I)hamina])Mla to establish 
in this country tlie British Maha 
Bodhi Society. T am pleased to find 
his nephew now carrying on the best 
traditions of his family. There is 
also Mr. Humphreys engaged in ac- 
tive work with his colleagues, in a 
separate institution but fixed with 
the same ideals. Youth is at the 


iiolni, and uiy,hiug tliem prosperity 
and bucecss, 1 rest conlom. 

Aly uiUHi iiu\cla on tlub day over 
land liie to my own 

home v\iu-!-v ihc IJ Ytv)ul(i liiu- 

miitale the . nrtli, and cuilh rivals 
ibo ^pli'iuioni of iJluminatod Iuuim'u. 
In .iiipan, ni Siam, (’hum, m ( am- 
b)dia, in Tibcl, in Burma and in In- 
dia, ihm day will bo coiebralod willi 
a])!!! opnuif p4igv-*atitiy , peculiar t.» 
tiic Orient. 1 can see in my mind’s 
eye milbojis <>1 white robed devotees 
wending tow aids the Temple bearing 
lloral otferings. The sweet smolliug 
incense would l>c curling heaven- 
wards. Tilde would be no wantim 
destruction ol life or any shedding of 
blood to vitalise these celebrations. 
Pt ace and goodwill permeates the 
earth in iliat part of the world 
whence we come. But this of course 
is not religion. Ceremony is not our 
creed. The value of religii n to man- 
kind should and must be judged by 
other standards. By religion 1 do 
not moan, nb^truce arguments on 
metaphysical problems, or even a 
blind fui’h in certain dogmas or cere- 
monial w'hich does not appeal to rea- 
son— diwoid of that living force for 
the rtfahsaiion of the noblest attri- 
butos latent in man. The philosopliy 
of a faith — it has been said — should 
give us courage to face tlio storns 
and stress of life, with equanimity 
and undei-standing and above all it 
should 1)0 ca])able of holding our 
unswer\iug allegiance to it, by the 
justice of its future rewards. One 
has to approach religion armoured 
in the i^solution to attain self- 
realisation through fulfilment of 
the \vil]. It matters not there- 
fore wheilu'!- one is a Christian 
or a “hcatlieu,’* Hindu or a Bud- 
dliist, Mohomedon or Zoroastrian. 
Labels and man-made compartments 
are ;*.ot iho concern or the faith to 
which wo helong. The Dharma ad- 
dresses itself purely to I'orrect vision. 
It supplies you with the apparatus of 
peweption, and leaves the acquisi- 
tion of the faculty of conception, to 
the disciple. It follow^j, therefore. 


as a necessary corollary that one Iiae 
to approach so sacred a subject with 
a wider consciousness and a deej)er 
iiboniluy of miud. The seeker alter 
ilie Truth must needs batter down 
tluj Liard enist of coiisorvalism that 
sin rouuds him and Ik' will tlien *see 
lu the larger world withmit, visions 
of the path ol liberation. This is the 
message tlie Supremely Arvakened 
One gave to tlic World, lie \vas uo 
God, but meie man. His was the 
law* that was, is, and ever shall be, 
the truth iimmitablc and eternal. 
With His eyes of cifUnpassion he saw 
no distinction of race or creed. 
There were no geograjihical frontiers 
in the worlds He trod. Three hun- 
dred years before the birth of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, on this day of 
days, he w’as born, attained to omnis- 
cience, and entered that utter pass- 
ing away from which there is no re- 
turn. 

Cleanse thyself of evd 

Accumulate that which is gooa 

Purify thy heart 

That is the message of all the 
Masters, 

For well over half a century, He 
liosited the standard of compassion 
und fought the battle of equality of 
ripport unity, for social justice in a 
forrupt and hypocritical world, for 
women's freedom, for liberty of 
thought, ot action and of conscience. 
He preached to man shipwrecked on 
the ocean of Life clinging to the 
laft praving hard and fervently to 
it, that he may be drifted to some 
suter shore. He taught him the 
secret of the swimmer, the great 
secret of .self reliance. He denounced 
priovstcraft and proclaimed aloud, 
tiiat those who sought to save men's 
soul, neuded most the secret of sal- 
vation. Ho based his doctrines on 
the fundamtiutftJ truths that all life 
was sorrow. He indicated that sor- 
row liad a cause. He gladdened the 
hearts of his pessimestic listeners 
witli the news that sorrow had a cure, 
and with ccmMunnmto optimisni and 
lo;;i(‘al reasoning, jiointed out the 
way of redemption. 
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The Return of The 
Matayan Missionary 

qpHK Rev, K. Sananavvansa of Col- 
petty, who had been on a mis- 
sion to Malaya, has during his stay 
in Ceylon, delivered a senes of lec- 
tures at various i)rovinots on request, 
relating to his activities m Malaga. 

He left on August 17th once again 
to Kulu Lumpur by the Fushiini 
Maru to continue his mission work 
there. He also intends, hIIci a short 
period at Kula Lumpur, to proceed 
to Japan on a similar project. 

The Buddhist Pupils* 
Religious Examination, 
1937 . 

'jpHE Annual Buddhist Pupils’ Reli- 
gious Examination, conducted by 
the Central Y.M.B.A,, (’olombo, was 
held on February 28, at 257 centres, 
in six provinces ot the island. Of 
the 14,627 candidates who entered for 
the Examination from 281 Buddhist 
Schools, 10,665 sat for it, and 6,268 
were successful, 88 passing the VII. 
Standard, 87, the VI. Standard, 198, 
the V. Standard, 697, the IV. Stan- 
dard, 1,253, the HI. Standard, 1,542, 
the 11. Standard, 2,558, the I. Stan- 
dard, 1,170 gaining diKtinctious and 
196 honours. 

The following is a list of prize-win- 
ners 

(Special Prizes) 

VII. STANDARD 

Odld Medal — ^A. Piyaseeli Karuna- 
wathie; Silver Medals-^(B) M. Millie 
Perera; (b) K. D. Siriseua; (c) 
Kanmawathie Weerasekora. Qcneral 
Knowledge Prixe (Rs. 25) — ^A, Piya- 
seeli Karunawathie ; Boyn' Prize 
(Rs. 15). — K, D. Sirisena; Qirh' 
Prize (R«. 20). — (a) M. Millie Perera, 
(b) Karunawathie Weerasekera ; 
Abhidharma Prize (R». 26),— K. D. 
Sirisena ; Bhawana^Dhammapada- 
Suttodhamma Prize (Rs. 26),— A, 
Piyaseeli Karunawathie. 


VI, STANDARD 

Abhidharmn Prize (Rs. 25). — H. 
Agnes Silva; Bhawam-Dhamma* 
pada-Suffadhamma Piize (Rs. 26) — 

(a) L. C. do Hoysa; (b) D. S. S. 
Weerasuriya; Samnaparampara and 
Jataka Katha Piize (Rs. 16) — A. D. 
Sisinawathic. 

V. STANDARD 

Abhtdharma Prize (Rs. 16). — A. 
Premawathie Perera ; Bhau ana- 
Dhammapada-Suttadhanima Piize 
(Rs. 16). — (a) Dona Lilyon; (b) W. 
A. Ananda Weerasena; Buddha 
Charita Prize (Rs. 10). — (a) H. 1). 
Gnauawathie do Silva; (b) Yasa- 
wathio Kondasinghe; (c) M. AVick- 
ramasinghe ; (d) H. Bandara Meniko. 

IV. STANDARD 
Abhidharnta Prize (Rs. 16). — R. S. 
G. Punchihewa; Buddha Charita and 
Daham Kaw Prize (Rs. 10). — W. 
Daniel Fernando; Saddharma Man- 
jariya and Pirit Prize (Rs. 10). — 
AVijelis Sinno. 

III. STANDARD 
Buddha Charita and Pirit Prize 
(Rs. 10). — (a) G. W, Seelawatlue ; 

(b) K. P. Wiznaladasa; (o) Anula 
Ratnayaka ; Saddharma Manjariya 
and Daham Kaw Prize (Rs. 10). — 
(a) A. S. Herat; (b) S. D. Sirima- 
wathie; (c) Karunawathie Amara- 
singhe; Roelin Jayazinghe Prize 
(Rs. 25).— JBest Attendance and M( st 
Passes — Mahanama Buddhist School, 
Walana; Best School in Raiygam 
Korale (Rs. 25>— Sri Sudharma Bud- 
dhist Sunday Girls’ School, Pokimu- 
wita. 

(General Prizes) 

VIL STANDARD 
Ui Prize — A. Piyaseeli Eanma- 
wathie, 2nd Prize — ^K. D. Sirisena, 
3rd Prize — (a) M. Millie Perera, (b) 
Karunawathie Weerasekera. 

VI. STANDARD 

J$t Prize — Agnps Silva, 2nd 
Prize — K. Dona Millie, 3rd Prize — 
L. 0. de Soysa. 

V. STANDARD 

Izt Prize — ^Dona Lilytm, 2nd Prize 
— A* Premawathie PerCra, 3fd Prize 
— Yazawathie Ktmdaeihghe. 


IV. STANDARD 

let Prize — ^W. Daniel Fernando, 
2nd Prize — (a) K. A, D, Sotna Jaya- 
tilaka, (b) Dickson Charles Fernando, 
3rd Prize — D. Wimalawathie. 

111. STANDARD 
Ut Priz(\ — Anula Ratnayaka, 2nd 
Prize , — (a> S. I). Sirirna\\athie, (b) 
Karunaw'athie Amarasinghe, 3rd 
Prize , — (a) G. W. Seelawathie, (b) 
S. A. L, P. Leolavvathio. 

n. STANDARD 
Ut Prize. — K. 11, Ranasinghe, 2nd 
Prize. — (a) Lai Perera, (b) 11. M. 
Winialaw allue Menike, (c) K. llema- 
chandra, 3rd Prize. — K. Kusuma- 
wathio. 

I. STANDARD 

Ut Prize , — K. Bandubona, 2nd 
Prize. — Wimala Talwatte, 3rd Prize 
— K, D. Aryadasa. Best Resnlfe . — 
Sri Sugata Samayodaya Buddhist 
Sunday School, Kolonnawa. 

New German Bhikku 
Herr Schoenfelat from 
Berlin 

qn a bright morning in June a 
)oimg flaxen haired, blue-eyed, 
tall German youth arrived m 
C'olombo and was met on board by 
the Venerable NynatiJoka Thero ot 
Polgasdtiua Island Hennitage, 
Dodanduv^a. He was Herr M 
Schoenteldt, a new convert to IBud- 
dhmm, come to enter the Hangha 
UI Geylou. At I)iyatala\Aa the good- 
looking youth was received into the 
Order rec‘ently by Vcn. Nynatjloka, 
the famouv German Bhikku who lian 
gathered round him a number ol 
monks of his own lace. 

Herr Schoeiifeldt was ordained with 
all the traditional pomp, the candi- 
date donning the gorgeous Kandyan 
costume and riding an elephant be- 
fom finally discarding the worldly 
life. 

Ifen Schoeiifeldt, whose new 
name is IBhikku OnanamalithH, wah 
a nt^rlin office clerk l>efore Wcoming 
a IBuddhist. One of his elder 
brothers is a dentist while the other 
had come ahead of him to Ceylon to 
join the Softgha, He is now Bhikku 
Nyat^akakbatto of tlie Island £(er* 
Dodanduwa. 
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BUDDHIST BIBLIOGRAPHY 


B TfDDHTSTS and students of Bud- 
(Ihisin will be interested in the 
“ Buddhist Bibliography ” pub- 
lished in Paris. This is the only publiea- 
tion which ri'\'iews year by year works upon 
Buddhism appearing in all parts of the 
world. This publication, pre]tared in 

French, English and (lennan by a group 
of specialists, gives notice of W'orks appear- 
ing in all language's. It also gives a retros- 
|)ective analysis of the work of the principal 
authors with a view to collecting the ele- 
ments of a complct(‘ bibliography of Bud- 
dhism. A genc?'al index is given in 

Volume VI. whicli comprises more than 
0,000 references and facilitates researclt in 
various stx'tions. In order that perfect 
documentation may be ensured, we fet'l thal 
it is in the interests of authors and editors 
of works on Buddhism to communicaie with 
the founders and directors so that the Bud- 
dhist Bibliography may be as complete as 
possible. 

New Dalai Lama 

D iscovery of the new Dalai Lama, 
the spiritual head and leading ruler 
of Tibet, was officially confirmed 
three months ago. He is the tM'o-year-old 
son of a W'ealthy landowner from the pas- 
ture-lands of Koko Nor, Tibet. His face 
and the date and circumstances of his birth 
conformed, it wa.*; stated, with the descrip- 
iidns given by the Dalai Lama on his death- 


bed. But has the Dalai Tjama been actual- 
ly found ■? IMie latest re])orts r(‘ceived in 
troubled Shanghai from Tibet discicdit tlu* 
former story. It. is rcjiorted that the ruler 
of that mystery land is not found as yet al- 
tliongh the seareh for th(‘ child, is whose 
liody the spirit of the Dalai Lama is sup- 
]»osed to he reinearnaled, has Ix-eii carried 
on since the Dalai Lanai died at Lhasa in 
December, lU.TI. 

Nicholas Roerich 

P ROFESSOR Niebolas Roerich com- 
pletes half a century’s work for 
Peace and (hdturc next month, 
hocrich stands for culture in contrast to 
fiiechanical civilization. Roerich paintings 
arc found in many museums of Euro|)e and 
America. As a writiu- he. has trciited of 
Buddhism notably in “ The Pkumdatiou of 
Ibiddhism.” Before thegreat war Roin-icli 
designed a plan for a Buddhist temjde in 
Stp. Petersburg. In 19‘23 he organised an 
exhibition that lasted for four years. He 
explored Tibet, Mongolia, Turkestan and 
during bis travels be painted many pictures 
of Central Asia. Soon after this lie found- 
ed a Roerich Institute in the Himalayas 
for scientific researches where he resides 
today. To preserve works of art and monu- 
ments, Roerich has projtosed a pact between 
nations in case of war so that they do not 
destroy museums and other institutions fly- 
ing the flag of the Roerich pact. Twenty- 
one states have signed tfiis agrei;ment. 
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Ttfi? Bdpdhist 

Compassion „ Buddhism 

By 

Beatrice Lane Suzuki 


S ays St. Paul in the. Epistle to the 
(\)rinthians ; “ThoUf;li I speak with 
the tongues of men and angels, and 
liave not charity, 1 am l)ecome as sopnding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though 1 
hiive the gift of proplu'cy and understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing 

And now ahideth faith, hope, 

charity, these three; hut the greatest of 
these is charity." 

In the revised edition of the Bible, Tiove 
is inserted in the place of Charity, lull Bud- 
dhists would prefer the word ('ompnssion. 
This word seems to he j)ecailiarly cojinectod 
with Buddhism. Tn Pali and also in Sans- 
krit, it is called lannia or anukanijia or 
maitri (itictta in Pali). Compassion seems 
to be something diffen'iit both from charity 
and love — it is a feeling with, sympathy, a 
knowledge of how the other feels and there- 
fore a desire to help. 

We find Compassion stressed both in the 
Hinayana and Mahayana serifHures. Al- 
ready in the Jataka tales, we have innumer- 
able stories of compassionate men and 
animals. 

There we can road the beautiful tale of 
the hare who gave his body to be burned in 
order to feed the hungry ascetic, of the com- 
passionate deer who helped the fallen king, 
of the great-hearted monkey who made a 
bridge of his body to help his fellow mon- 
keys to escape, of the Bodhisattva who 
sacrificed himself for the hungry tigress and 
many others equally fine. 

In the life of the Buddha we find many 
instances pf his compassion and I like to 


remember that many instances of his com- 
passion w-crc |)ractised toward animals. 
There is the ijicident of llie wounded swan. 
1 give it from the version by Silacara in his 
.1 Yotinij People' ft Life of the Huddha. 

“Thus, once when he was out walking 
in the country with his cousin Devadatla 
who had his bow and arrows witli liim, 
Devadatta .shot at a swan that was flying 
over their head. TIis arrow hit the swan 
and it fhittercd down, painfully wounded, 
tit the ground. Both hoys rati forward to 
pick it u]). but Siddhattha rciiched it first, 
and holding it gt'iitly, he ]>ulled the arrow 
out of its wing, pul some cool loaves on the 
wound to -stop it from bleeding, and with 
iiis soft hands stroktal and sootlicd the hurt 
and frightened bird. But Devadattii was 
\ery much atinoycd to see liis cousin fake 
llie swan from him in this wtiy, and he call- 
ed to SiddliatUitt to give the swan to him 
Itt'cause he luul brought it down with his 
airow. Siddhatllia, however, refused to 
give it to him, saying that if the bird had 
been killed, then it would have been his; 
iiiit as it w'as alive and not dead, it belonged 
lo the one w'ho actually secured possession 
of it, and so he meant to keep it. But still 
Devadatta maintained that it should belong 
to him because it was his arrow that had 
brought it down to the ground. So Sid- 
(lahtta proposed and Devadatta agreed that 
their dispute should be sent for settlement 
lo a full council of the wise men of the 
country. Tlie council, accordingly, was 
called and the que.stion put before them; 
and some in the council argued one way and 
some the other; some said the bird should 
he Devadatta’s and others said that Sid- 
dhattha was quite right to keep it. But 
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at last one man in the council whom nobody 
had oven seen before rose and said : “A life 
certainly must belong to him who tries to 
save it; a life cannot belong to one who is 
only trying to destroy it. The wounded 
bird by right belongs to the one who saved 
its life. Let the swan be given to Sid- 
dliattha.” All the others in the council 
agreed with these wise words, and Prince 
Siddbattha was allowed to keep the swan 
whose life he thus had saved. And he car- 
ed for it tenderly until it was quite cured 
of its wound; then he set it free and let it 
fly back once more well and happy to its 
mates on the forest-lake.” 

There is also the story of the lamb which 
well shows his compassionate heart. “Then 
he saw the men who were driving the herd 
and he asked them where they were going 
and why they were driving their flocks 
away from pasture in the heat of the day 
instead of in the cool of the evening. They 
answered him that they had been ordered 
to bring a hundred sheep and 1i hundred 
goats down to the city during the day in 
order that they mi‘d)t be on hand and readv 
for the great sacrifice that was going to b'' 
offered that night by the King. ‘T will m 
with you,’ said the nrince-beggar; and he 
walked along with them and their flock, 
still carrying the lame lamb in his arms. 
So Siddhattha passed on his wav and enter- 
ed the city along with the herd of animals 
tliat were going to he killed and still went 
with them right up to the place where the 
sacrifice was to he made. Here the King 
was standing with the priests all around 
him chanting their hymns to the gods: and 
soon the altar fires were lit and the priests 
made readv to kill the animals that had now 
arrived. But fust as the chief priest was 
about to plunge his knife into the throat of 
the first goat that had been picked for the 
sacrifice. Siddhattha stepped forward and 
stopped him. ‘No, Maharaia,’ he said to 
King Bimbisara, ‘do not let the priest 
strike that poor goat.’ And before anv 
one knew what he was going to do, he un- 
tied the rope of grass with which it was 
fastened, and let it go back to its mates, 
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And no one, not even the King nor chief 
priest, thought of trying to stop him from 
doing it, so great and noble did he look as 
he set the goat free and allowed it to run 
back to the rest of its fellows. Then the 
priiKie-beggar began to speak to the King 
and the priests and all who had gathered 
there to see the great sacrifice of blood,’ 
about what a wuiderful thing life is; how 
anybody can destroy it, but how impossible 
it is for any one to restore it once it has 
been destroyed. Kvery creature that lives, 
so he told those round him, is fond of its 
life, fears to die, just as much as men do. 
Why then should men use their power over 
these poor brothei's of theirs only to rob 
them of what man himself is most fond of, 
— the wonderful thing life. Tf men wish 
to reeeive inorc\ , Ic^ said, they ought to 
show mercy. If rt\on kill, then accoi’ding 
to the law that rules in the world, thev will 
ho kilh-d. And w’’at kind. of gods, he ask- 
ed them, ran thev he who are pleased with 
and take delight in blood ? Certainly not 
.f^ood gods, he said : Rather thev must he 
demons to take pleasure in suffering and 
'^^eath. No. he ended, if men w’ish to taste 
hapniness themselves in the hereafter, they 
must not cause \inhannincss to anv living 
creature, even the meanest, here in this 
world. Those w’ho sow' the seed of nn- 
hanninesR, of pain and suffering, will eer- 
tainlv have to reap a fnll-grow'n crop of the 
same future.” 

TTis life .after enlightenment under the 
Bodhi tree was devoted to acts of comnas- 
sion for it w'as h(>eause he saw suffering that 
he w'ished to show' f»therR the w’av to release 
through the. attainment of enlightcmnent, 
hnt until th.at attainment w'as reached he 
practised acts of Rvmp.athetic consideration 
towards others such as the incidents of the 
busy farmer, the robber Angulimala. the 
monk suffering from dysentery, and many 
others. 

We find in the Hinayana scriptures many 
examples of compassion both by the 
Buddha himself, his disciples and follow- 
ers, When we come to the life of the Em- 
peror Asoka w'c find that he w'as animated 
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by tljc idea of conipasKioii towards both 
moil and ammals. (.bic oi' his edicts reatls : 

"'riiis pio*us edict has been written b) 
command of Jiis Sacied and Gracious 
Majesty the King. 

' iieie till the capitaij no animal may be 
^slaughtered lor saeriliee, nui‘ may llie lioli- 
day-least be held, because Ills baered and 
Gracious Majesty tlie King secs niueli oll- 
eiice in Ibe Jioliuay-l'easl , aiUiougii in cer- 
tain places holiday-ieasis are excellent in 
the siglit of ills Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King.” 

.Another edict reads ; 
iMci) w jiore in Uie donniuuns ol His 
baered ano niacioiis Majesl} tlie iving, us 
well us among ins noigliooiirs, sueli as the 
t'liolas, J'andyas, the Satiyapiitra, the 
ivcralaputra as lar as L eyloii, Anlioclios the 
bri'ck Ilona) l<ing, or me kings bordering 
on tlie said jVntioehos — c‘\erywuere has His 
bacri'd and Gracious Majesty the Ivmg made 
curative arrangements ol two kinds— cura- 
tive arrangements for men and curative ar- 
rangements lor beasts. Medicinal herns 
also, wholesouK* lor men and wholesome 
lor beasts, wherever they were lacking, 
eveiywliere have been both imported and 
planted. Knots, too, and fruits, wherever 
they were lacking, have been both imported 
and planted. 

“On the roads both wells have been caus- 
ed to be dug and trees caused to be planted 
for the enjoyment of man and beast.” 

When we come to Mahay ana we finti 
that compassion is not only valued as a 
practical act but it has become a metajibysi- 
cal philosophy. Says Suzuki iu his Out- 
Hncn of Mahayava Hmhihism, ‘‘The Maha- 
yana stands firmly on tw'o legs I’rajiia and 
Karima, transcendental idealism and all- 
embracing for all kinds ol beings, animate 
as well as inanimate.” 

The doctrine of Parinainana comes from 
compassion. Parinainana turns over one’s 
own merits to others. It is the highest 
form of compassion. The Avatamsaka 
Sutra says : ‘ ‘All ignorant beings are daily 
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and nightly performing evil deeds in innu- 
merable ways; and, on tins •account, tlicir 
.sulfenng beggars description. They do 
not recognise the Tathagata, do not listen 
to his teachings, do not pay homage to the 
congregation of holy men, and this evil 
karma will surely bring them a heavy crop 
ol misery. 'I'his rellection fills the heart of 
a Jiodhisattva with gloomy feelings, which 
in turn. give ri.se to the immovable resolu- 
tion, that he himself will carry all the bur- 
dens for ignorant beings and help them to 
reach the final goal of Nirvana. Inestim- 
ably heavy as these burdens are, he will not 
sw'erve nor yield under their W'eigbt. He 
will not rest until all ignorant beings are 
freed from the entangling meshes of desire 
and sin, until they are lifted above the dark- 
ening veil of ignorance and infatuation; 
and thus bis marvellous spiritual energy de- 
lies the narrow limitations of time and 
space, and will extend even to eternity when 
the whole system of worlds comes to a con- 
clusion. 'riierefore, all the innumerable 
iniM'itoj imis deeds practised by the liodhi- 
satlvas are dedicatinl to the emaucipatiou of 
Ignorant beings.” Mabayana developed 
(his idea of universal love and the doctrine 
look the form of conceiving the Dliarina- 
kaya, a being of wisdom and love, but also 
many Bodhisattvas who are ideals of com- 
jiassion. 

The following jiocm on the Bodhisattva 
Irom the Kasyajiaparivarta Sutra rendered 
by I>. T. Suzuki in his Outlines of Maha- 
{uma Buddhism gives the ideal : 

“Great Mother Earth 
All creatures 
Provides and nourishes, 

But from none of them 
She seeks a favor siJecial, nor is she to 
any partial : 

So is the Bodhisattva. 

Since his awakening of the Heart, 

Until he gains the depths of the Law^ 
And realises the highest knowledge 
He toils to save all creatures 
Himself no favour seeking, nor to others 
granting any; 
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llegardlcKs of friend and enemy, 
Embracing all will) single lieart 
lie fashions one and all for Bodlii.” 

In Japan the virtue of coin))assi()n has 
taken a hrm hold ns is easy to ))(■ seen from 
the almost universal reverence of J\\va.n/,eon 
Bodhisattva called in Japanese Jvwannon 
Bosatsn. livery sect reveres her, (In 
Japan she is generally represented as femi- 
nine) because she stands as an enibodiment 
of Love and Compassion. So slic is very 
dear to the hearts of Japanese Biiddliists. 
Next to her in popular Buddhist affection is 
Jizo Bosatsu mJiosc statues both in the 
temples and on the roadside are always to 
be found. He is represented as a Buddhist 
monk. Of both Kwannon and Jizo there 
are many stories telling of their great com- 
passion in striving for the welfare of the 
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world and delivering its inmates from 
siilfering. But there are also human as 
well as ideal Bosatsus. 

Vimalakirti w'as a householder-philoso- 
pher of Vaisali against whom no monks 
could stand in eloquence, reasoning, j)er- 
Inrming miracles, breadth of sympathy, etc. 
When Vimalakirti was asked why he did 
not feel well, he made the following reply, 
which is full of religious significance : 
“Eroni ignorance there arises desire and 
tint is the cause of my illness. As all 
sentient beings are ill, so am I ill. When, 
all sentient beings are healed of their illness, 
1 .'^hall be healed of ray illness, too. Wliy ? 
The Bodhisattva suffers birth and death be- 
cause of sentient beings. As there is birth 
and death, so there is illness.' When senti- 
ent beings are delivered from illness, the 
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Bodhisattvas Vill sufTc-r no more illness. 
Wlien an only son in a f(oo(l family is sick, 
tlic parents I'cel sick too : when he is re- 
covered they arc well attain. So it is with 
the Bodhisaltva. He loves all sentient he- 
infj[s as his own children. When they an' 
sick, he is sick too. When tluw are re- 
cavered, ho is well aj^ain. Do yon wish to 
know whence this {sympathetic) illness is? 
The illiK'ss of the Bodhisattva comes from 
his all-end)racinp; love (mahakanma).” 

In -lapan wv. liiid many men who he- 
caiise of their goodn(‘ss and compassionate 
dcials have earned for themselves the d(.'sig- 
nation of Bosatsn (Bodhisattva). Such 
men wer(' the Prince-])riest Shotoki Taishi 
who did so mnch to implant Buddhism firm- 
ly in th(' land and whose' whole life was 
given 1r) good works, fiyogi Bosatsn was 
a. model of compassionate woik for f>thers. 

Kobo Daishi, the saint of Shingon, was 
never so hap])y as when working for the 
welfare of his i'ellow-heings and striving to 
improve the condition f)f those wiio needed 
help. He dng wadis, laiilt bridges, made 
roads all from the desin' to alleviate dis- 
tress. Iwo Bosatsn (Koyhvvan), the holy 
priest of (iokuraku I'emple in Kamakura, 
did likewdse. In twenty years, he helped 
to cure 40,800 sick ])eople in his temple hos- 
pital and gave kcatinent to 57,250. He 
erected and repaired temples, constructed 
bridges, roads and w ells, hos])itals and pub- 
lic bath homses. Dike Asoka he pitied 
animals and he had shelters for them, — 
stables for horses and kennels for dogs. 
Due to his compassionate deeds he w as call- 
ed a Bodhisaltva. ITonen Shonin and 
Bhinran Shonin and Nichiren Shonin, all 
founders of Japanese Buddhist sects, owing 
to their holy lives w'ere called Bodhisattvas. 
Any righteous person who endeavours to 
practise compassion is considered a Bosatsu. 
Every humble worker to-day for human 
and animal welfare is a compassionate 
Bodhisattva. 


Buddhism rests u{W)n Prajna (w'isdom) 
and Kanina (loving-kindness — ttompak- 
sion). Some Buddhists in tin'ir search ll'or 
(he, former are inclined to neglect tin; latter. 
Blit the two go together — they cannot be 
separated. From wisdom compassion 
llow's out ; it docs so as a logical effect, and 
compassion without wisdom is impossible. 
W isdom o])ens our eyi's and then w’c can 
see the sufferings whether of our fellow-be- 
ings or beings inferior to man, and seek to 
alleviate these sufferings. This is the 
grand ideal of Buddhism. 

'Pho lesson of practising compassion is 
(he le.sson most needed in the world to-day. 
War bctw'een nations and hatred betw'een 
iiidividuals could not e.vist if all praeti.scd 
(compassion. Moreover, the exploitation 
of men and animals would not take place 
and it would be impossible to cause animals 
(he terrible suffering which man inflicts 
upon them to-day if eomfiassion were right- 
ly understood and practised. 

1 ct me conclude wdth the Bodhisattva’s 
\ o\. from the Buvarna-Prahhasa Sutra ren- 
dered by D. T. Suzuki in his OuiUnen of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

“For the sake of all sentient beings o)i 
earth, 

1 aspire for the abode of enlightenment 
wliich is most high ; 

In all-embracing love aw'akened, and 
with a heart steadily firm, 

Even rny life I will sacrifice, dear as it is. 

In enlightonment no sonwvs are found, 
no burning desires ; 

Tis enjoyed by all men who are wise. 

.Ml sentient creatures from the turbulent 
w'uters of the triple world. 

I’ll release, and to eternal jkjhcc them 1 
will lead.” 

Bet us all aspire to be Bo<lliisattvas by 
the practice of compassion 1 


FRIENDLINESS 

tjilfc <is (I luothcr nf ihe fish of hcf life Wfiichcn OVCT her om/i/ 
child, so Jet every one cuUitmte toward$ all human beings a 
bpundUss friendly mind, 
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The Queen spalic Lo Amndu : Do thou-gv 
Dear son, and ask His blessing from the Lord. 

He rose, and straight departed at her word. 

Forth to the liuddhu Lord beneath the Ho. 

'Twas ere the noon, and past the carlij morn; 

And sped Ananda through the shadowy glade, 
When lo! emerging from the rerdant shade. 

With .saffron robe that did His limbs adorn 

The Huddha Lord ailrunretl : His eyes downcast 
Upon the ground, and eorrring with His arm 
The begging bowl: His soft feet would not harm 
The rerij ants that safe be)ieitth them i)asscd; 

The ground whereon He trod became a pond 
Of lotus and of water lily sweet : 

,l.s' on these btossoms fell His gentle feet; 

They breathed odours divine in duty fond. 

And thus He glided; young Atianda gazed 
In wonder, — and fell prostrate on his knees : 

The u'ood was hu.shed, — and L(wls in the trees 
Sang on no more; nor was the Lord amazed; 

He handed him the Imwl : /Inonda rose 

followed lo the temple; there at last 
The Huddha spake raising His eyes downcast : 
Ananda, of mankind thee have 1 ehoso 

i o fotuhe me; good, noble deeds of thine 
.lie mahifbta that thou hast done in lives 
hcjore; and now the good within thee stnoes 
To win thee to perfection : sins entwine 

Thy heart no more to hold thee down to earth; 

So be. thou a monk. — Ananda knelt assent, 

I^or to the palace baek to his mother went. 

Nor to his royal sire, nor happy hearth. 

Thenceforth, till dealh His mortal weight relieved, 
The Master's loved disciple with Him lived. 
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The Early History of 

Buddhism in India d 


T AKlNd a nitrospcAtive glance (tf tlic 
Hkc, progJcsK and i’all ol Buddhism 
ill India, avc find that the Circal 
Founder of the lioligiou which* we call 
Buddliisin, was the iii’st to promulgate tlie 
ethic of popular assemblies in connection 
with the moral, social and psychological 
welfare of coiniminitics. He was the first 
to recognize that in all conuminal matters 
where the. individual tvas concerned the will 
of the majority should he upheld. His first 
sermon entitled the “ Bstahlishment of the 
Keign of Law” was preached to the H\(' 
religious ascetics at the Dia'r Park, now 
knoAvn as Warnath, near Benares, ‘J.OJO 
years ago, enunciating tlu' Middle Doctriiu' 
of the Noble eightfold Path avoiding the 
extremes of jiainful asceticism and of sen- 
suous indulgence. Five hundred years be- 
fore Jesus Christ w'as horn the greater pai f 
of Asia acknowledged the great Sakya Muni 
as the Chief of the Religious Avorld, and in 
Asia His Religion was disseminated with- 
out opposition. It was welconuid by Kings, 
jirinces and peoples because of its sweet 
reasonableness and its appeal to the higher 
consciousness of thinking people. It used 
no threat, nor any weapon to establish its 
views. Never in its career as a missionary 
religion did it cause the shedding of a droj) 
of blood, nor adopted any repressive mea- 
sure to uphold its views. 

For nearly a thousand years the Arya 
Dhamma had been forgotten in India and 
the countries to the west of India, and yet 
it was from India that the yellow' robed 
Bhikkhus carried the Dhamma to the four 
quarters of Asia. 

During the lifetime of the Promulgator 
the Dhamma- was confined to India proper. 


VTe have in the Pali texts refcrenc.e to the 
})laces visited by the Buddha, and the wi^st- 
ern limit that he visited was the rivi^r 
Chandabhaga in Panjab. In the Suttani- 
pata, Vattfnigatha, w’c read that Bavari, 
the Brahman Rishi who had his ashrama 
on the bank of the river txodavari, sent bis 
disciples to meet the Blessed One, and they 
came passing through Patitthana, Mahis- 
sati, Cjjeni, Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasav- 
haya, Jvosambi, Saketa, Savatthi, Setav- 
vya, Kapilavatthu, Kusinara, Pava, Vesali 
to Rajagriha, where the Buddha was then 
staying. In the Dhatuvibhanga Sutta, 
Majjhima Nikaya, we read that the Prince 
(d’ (iandhara. renouncing his throne came atl 
the way to Kajagaha to meet the Buddha. 
In the LIdana, Bodhivagga, it is said that 
an ascetic by the name of Bahiyo living at 
Supjiaraka in the western coast, hearing of 
the Buddha came to Him to learn of the 
Saddhamma. 

The ex|)ansion of the Noble Faith began 
two hundred and thirty-six years after the 
Parinibbana id the Blessed One, after the 
conversion of the great Emjieror Asoka to 
the Faith. 

Three great councils id' the Theras were 
held w'hen the three Pitakas w'cre chanted 
by the body of the Bhikkhus. The first one 
three months after the Parinibbana of the 
Blessed One was ludd at the Safitaparna 
cave at Rajagriha, the second council was 
held at Vesali, one hundred years after the 
Parinibbana, and the third council was held 
at Patna under the patronage of the Emiier- 
or Asoka. It was after tiie holding of the 
third council that Missionaries were sent 
to the neiglihouring countries to preach the 
Holy Doctrine, viz., Kasmira, Gandhara, 
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.MiiliiK!ini!ui(]iila, Vanaviisa, Aparania, 
(iracco r>actria, Syria,, Egyfit, Burma, Coy- 
Ion and (jlio, Himalayan Country. 

At'lor a period of torpor of seven centuries 
India lias hoffun to impiire about tlie loii{f 
lost religion, ('uriously tlie first to inquire 
about Huddliisin was an Fmglislmian who 
w'as |■esident in tlie court of Nepal, Brian 
Houghton Hodgson. He was the first to 
collecl Buddhist manuscripts from the 
hbraries id Nepal, and the collections that 
he had secured he presented to the libraries 
of the Asiatic Society in Bengal, to tlie 
Library of the I’aris Museum, and to the 
British Museum. The collection presented 
to the Paris Library was made use of by 
Eugene Jiurnouf, wdu) in 1845 iiuhlished 
his “Introdiudion a ]’histoirc du Bud- 
dhisme indien,” and in 1H5’2 puhlish(‘d his 
“Le Dotus dc la bonne Loi.” Almost at 
the same time another work on Tibetan 
Buddhism wais published by Eoucaux. 
h’rance gave two great scholar.s who trans- 
lali'd from Chinese sources important works 
relating to Buddhism : Abel Rerausat and 
Stanislas .hdien. Ever since France had 
been always active in the field of Oriental 
learning. We have to mention the names 
of Emile Senart, Leon Peer, Sylvain Levi, 
A. Foucher, fj. Finot, A^ictor Henry, 
Edouard Huber, E. Chavennes and Wic- 
ger. 

The first among Englishmen to bring 
out the results of their researches in the 
lield of Buddhism were (leorge Tumour and 
f’rinsep, the former wdio translated the 
great Chronicle of Ceylon called the “Maha- 
vansa,” and the latter who decijihered the 
Edicts of Asoka. 

Burnouf translated the Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist texts into French, and in Ceylon a 
Christian missionary by the name of 
Thomas Hardy translate(l into English the 
Sinhalese Buddhist texts under the title of 
“A Manual of Buddhism.” The pioneer 
of Pali scholarshi]) was Robert Caesar 
Childers who brought out his lAdi Diction- 
ary , which had been of great help to the 
students of Pali since it was first published 


in 1875. His successor (he late Dr. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, the great Pali scholar, since 
IfS/l) was indi'fatigable in his labours in the 
field of Pali Buddhism. To him is due the 
founding of the Pali Text Society in 1882. 
With a devoted band of Pali scholars he had 
been able to publish nearly sixty volumes 
of the Pali texts, and one of his works was 
the Pali Dictionary. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
with the help of Buddhist Scholars is trans- 
lating important Piili texts into English. 

'I'he late Sir Edwin Arnold by his sjilen- 
did poetn the “Light of Asia” ]x>pularised 
the life of the Blessed One throughout the 
English speaking world. 

In America the late Henry Charles War- 
ren brought out a comprehensive work un- 
der the title “Buddhisni in Translations.” 
'The late Max Muller did excellent work in 
bringing out several important Buddhist 
Sutias with the help of the late Hermann 
Oldimfuirg, Rhys Davids and the late h’aus- 
boll of Copenhagen. Fausboll's monu- 
mental work W'as the publication of the 550 
-latakas in Pali, over which he spent HU 
years of his useful life. 

Jn England the late Prof. Cowell, Rouse, 
('hahners tianslated the 550 J’ali dalakas 
into English. In tlerniany several scholars 
are engaged in translating into (lermaii 
J’ali texts. The late Karl Neumann of 
Vienna translated into German the 152 
8uttas of the Majjhima Nikaya as w’ell as 
the H4 Suttas of tiie Dighanikaya. 

Jn Russia before the great War, several 
Oriental scholars were doing excellent w'ork 
in bringing out the Sanskrit Texts of Bud- 
dhist works. There is activity in almost all 
European countries where Oriental scholars 
are engaged in either translating or publish- 
ing Buddhist texts. But in India the home 
of Buddhism, nothing original has yet been 
done so far, and we are thankful to 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for the splendid 
iinpulse he has given for the study of Pali 
literature by founding several lectureships 
in the University of Calcutta. 
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B uddhism is llio deincicnuy of loli- 
J^ion and starts witli llie rocogni- 
lion of tlto claim of over) one to live 
l)y the light he possesses, aide ! l>y all the 
wisdom, ])ast and present, at one's disposal. 
Salvation is personal and sujiras ii n il. '^1' 'c 
transformation of the individual i-annot hot 
he gradual, needing eiuTgy {riijiii) and ap- 
|)liea.tion (abJnjasu). Conversion means a 
change in the scale of values and implies the 
acquisition of a new basis of life (aspi/a/Koa- 
rrilli). Jlence Sakyasinha forbade his 
diseiples from making conversions h\ mar- 
vels and miracles, as such things would not 
elevate* them in the eyes of others. He de- 
(dared : “There, are tliree kinds of miracles. 
The first is the miracle of power, in which 
extraordinary power is manifested, such as 
walking on water, flying in the air exorcis- 
ing devils, raising the dead, and so fortli. 
When the believer sees such things, his 
faith may become deepened, hut it would 
not convince the unb(‘licver who might 
think that these are done by the aid of 
magic. I see therefore danger in such 
miracles and regard them as shameful and 
repulsive. The second is the miracle of 
prophecy, such as thought-r(''Kling, sooth- 
saying, fortune-telling. Hen* also there 
would be disappointment, for these too 
would, in the eyes of the unbeliever, be no 
better than extraordinary magic. The last 
is the miracle of instruction. When any 
of my disciples bring round a man by ins- 
truction to employ rightly his ethical and 
intellectual powers, that is the true 


miracle.’’ Thus without denying the pre- 
disposition in certain .stages of mind for the 
miraculous and the marvellous and the 
possibility of conversion through fortuitous 
accidents, the convi'rsion by all other 
methfKls than argument and instruction is 
decried. Insli'uction is based on the strong 
associative implanting of a stimulus and 
the trace it leaves behind in the brain on 
account of the many-sided nervous eounec- 
titms in its normal activity preserves the 
eff(*ct and enables easy re))roduction, where- 
as in other ca.ses tin* isolated stimulus, 
owing to an abnormally slight connection 
with the whole a.ssociative mechanism of 
the brain, leaviis a trace which is more or 
less ell’aeed. All other religions resort to 
miracles. Christianity is based on 
miracles. Tlu* jM'rsonality of Jesus Christ 
stands or falls on the truth or falsehood of 
the miracles in the (lospels which are 
claimed to attest his divine mission. Simi- 
larly the divinity of Krishna or Siva is 
claimed to be established by the miracles 
ascril)ed to them in the I’uranas. 

What is essential in a miracle is some 
exceptional occurrence ardently desired by 
man. What is required in such a case is 
evidence. As Hume points out, “there is 
not to be found in all history any miracle 
attested by a sufficient number of men, of 
such unquestionable goodness, education 
and learning as to secure us against all 
delusion in them.selvcs, of such undoubted 
integrity as to place them beyond all sus- 
picion of any design to deceive others, of 
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such credit and reputation in the eyes of 
mankind as to liave a great deal to lose in 
case of. their being detecited in any false- 
hood, and at the same time attesting facts 
in such a j)iiblic manner and in so celebrat- 
ed a part of the world, as to render the de- 
tection unavoidable : All which circumstan- 
ces are recpiired to give us a full assurame 
of the testimony of men.” Further the 
evidence of our eyes and other sense organs 
is very imperfect such that this im])erfec- 
tion enables not only the hojiest conjurer 
but also the deceitful conlidencc-trickster to 
make a living. Miracles happen only to 
those who expect them. We may repeat 
with Lord Bacon that miracles have beoi 
wrought to cottvinct! idolaters but not 
atheists. Miracles abound among ignorant 
and barbarovis peoples, and (dvilised people's 
have been the recipients of them from ignor- 
ant and barbarous ancestois. Miriich's as 
su(;h are lor the children of faith and piety 
and are brought about by working on the 
subconscious. Pri(!sts foster ignorant cre- 
dulity by putting a ban on freedom of in- 
quiry. As Bt. Thomas Aquinas has said 
in a hymn, ‘‘let faith supplement the defi- 
cieney of the senses.” There is no other 
way of inducing belief in rniraedes than 
through suggestion. It makes no dilTe;- 
ence whetlier a miraculous result is pro- 
duced by the laying of hands, by incanta- 
tions, by silent ])rayers, or by imagining 
that an omnipotent (rod works the miraeh*. 
All intuition of suprasensuous worlds lies 
within the danger zone of suggestion. No 
physiological or biological miracle can take 
place without the pl.ay of the subconscious. 
Any violent shock to the subconscious from 
external causes, such as joy, sorrow, fright, 
etc., is followed by a corresyamding shock 
to some of the organic function in the body. 
No evidence has been found of any eases of 
miraculous healing which cannot he paral- 
leled by similar cases wrought by psycho- 
therapy without religious faith and by spon- 
taneous healing which often occurs in the 
gravest cases in ordinary medical practice. 
“In all cases,” says Dr. Bcaudouin in his 
Suggestion and Autosuggestion, “unofficial 


healers have obtained remarkable results in 
cases where orthodox medical skill has fail- 
ed. This gives cause for thought. Ilow 
do those heaieis ell'ect their cures ? They 
do not directly apply suggestion as ordinari- 
ly understood, but they are backed by a 
great reputation due to chance or to legend; 
people believe in them and they make use 
of tlie fantastic methods w'hoso strangeness 
and illogicality arouse ai sense of the mar- 
vellous, producing in the ])atient an emo- 
tional state which facilitates the working of 
auto-suggestion. In these conditions faith 
comes.” 

The false ajul absxird thcoiy of the super- 
natur.'il lias diverted nian’s attention from 
investigation. Miracles must be relegated 
entirely to the sjibere of pious belief. The 
miracles ascribed to the founders of I'cli- 
gions are the fanciful creations of mystery- 
loving and (•n'duloiis followers. By tlu' ad- 
ventitious aid of miracles and marvels the 
worth of any |)rinciples of conduct cannot 
be established. No wonder that at the ])re- 
sent day manyapologists regard as stumb- 
ling blocks iJie marvels which were former- 
ly regarded as proofs of religion, (hiuer- 
sion by accuh'nts and marvels would lie no 
Ix'tter than tlK' subjection of sav.ages by civi- 
lized explorers by means of the burning 
glass and the music box. If each man has 
to he th(' fabricator of his own salvation, of 
what avail could such means be for pro- 
gress •' 'Po set in xnolion the forces that, 
can compel a, change of Ix'lief, the only 
nii'ans are th<‘ inifiarting of truth, the un- 
vf'iling of illusion, tlu' dissipation of hate, 
the eimohling of men’s hearts, and the ins- 
truction of their minds. The frippery of 
the miraculous and the marvellous on the 
sublime majesty of truth forms an index on- 
ly of the ignora,nc.e .and gullibility of the 
disciple. Even ex])ert knowledge and rare 
ability are no security against alliance with 
egregious folly. Priestly sages, though 
sometimes advancing the boundaries of 
knowledge, have mixed it up with the 
miraculous .and the supernatural to minister 
to the credulity of people and keep them in 
a state of servile subjection. The man who 
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knows is god-like to the ignorant and may 
enslave them. But he aluiK* will be able to 
help nianki.ii(l wlio gives them such know- 
ledge as will invit(! them to creative and 
spontaneous thought. Without atich 
knowledge there can be no real freedom. 
The mere inculcation of precepts, tlie re- 
petition of information, the rhetorical 
obfuscation of obsolete issues cannot imjiart 
knowledge which will be a real po\A'er. 

There may be more things i]i heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our phjosopliy. 
.\prioj‘ism is a deplorable instrument nl 
stagnation, the most terrible weaiioi, 
agaij)st progrt^ss. Nothing has done great- 
er harm to mankind than precoticeived 
ideas. Yet nothing (hat r(‘ally occurs can 
b(‘ c,ounle.d sup('rna(.nial or miiacnlous. 
Kve'rything that rc'ally occurs is a part of 
nature and cannot lu^ tre:ite<l as a, lniracl<“. 
hi very so-called miracle, in .so far as it is a 
matt(U' of direct or indirect exjie.rienca', be- 
comes anumable to s(;i(Miti(ic treatment and 
falls within the. natural. h\»r science* thor<’ 
are no miraeb's, as a belid' in the uniformit\ 
of nature is tlu' guide of sciimcc as it is of 
f)raciical life. Again, for science (here is 
nothing mysterious, its aim Ix'ing the un- 
ravelment of mystery. Has ?iot the 
‘‘bb'i'ding host” been shown to be the work 
of bacillus prodiijiosus ? Whore th(>re is 
science there, are laws in accordance with 
which Jiatural occurrences b.a open. Sc'ence 
indicates a self-contained and self-suthcient 
universe without cmiiin<j into (ouch with 
anything supernatural. .Ml talk of things 
supernatural, wbethor supf'rnal or inh'rnal, 
contains tlu* seeds of di'generation. No 
man, however learned or expert, can hav(' 
kt)owledge or experience of anvthing lying 
outside the human sphere. It is a dreadful 
calamity to give a foothold to tlu; su])cr- 
natural. One miracle draws another with 
it. White lies have to be told to keen up a 
delusion. It is imagination that is res- 
ponsible for such oddities as riddhis, ahhij- 
nas, pratiharyas in Buddliism. Buddhism 
has nothing to do Avith any form of yoya 
which is likely to land people in the cloudy 


recesses of Tibet, where Mahatmas dAveil 
in astral bodies. Because a. man’s body be- 
(•omes by an act of Avill buoyant enough to 
jumj), say, tAvelve feet, peoi)le imagine that 
i)y the practice of “yogic mental concentra- 
tion” man may acquire a supernormal poAV- 
er of volition which aaouIcI lift up tin; body 
in consciousness and travel through the air 
by way of cfiitta. Balse analogies Avitli 
AA'^aking (jagrat), dreaming (.sru/ntri), end of 
dreaming state (srapnania), iind ])erfoet 
dreamless sleep (sushufdi) have Iwd to the 
fanciful discrimination of four planes o*' 
dhyana and tlu' innumerable dhyanalohas 
traversed clairvoyantly in those ))lanes. The 
goal of Saddluirma, A\hich consists in su])- 
pressing tlu* causes of sufTering, ])hysical 
and mental, is not bound Avitb any yogic 
(ranc<' or ecstacy. Many examples of the 
attaiiinuMit of uirraua Avithoiit recourse to 
(ranc(^ are found in the Buddhist books. 
Sakyasiiilia seems to have draAvn inspiration 
from a class of opponi'iits of Brainninism, 
Avlio advocati'd a. jineiimatic- conci'ption of 
man’s nature Avitbout any rdation to 
Brahminical ideaw. I’bese believed in the 
[(ossibility of knoAving tluA supreme reality 
l»y gradually abstracting aAviiA' the )nind 
from the simisi' world and making the mind 
eonci'ntrate on itself. Their fundanumtal 
nostulatc aasis a pniMimatic physiology, and 
(heir discipline Avas (iHTcfore regarded as a 
gymnastic of the bnaitb. As all tlu' vital 
elements are supjx'si'tl to be bixuight to- 
gether and c-oncentrated at one point 
(chagrala'^ bv this nu'thod, this discipline 
ha,s bec'ii in la(<'r times knoAvn as Yoga. 
Though the Avoid yoga does not occur in tlu' 
early Buddhist h'xts, sauiadhi which occurs 
so largely in them repri'sents a firactice 
somcAvhat akin to yoga. Arada Kalapa, at 
Avhose feet ftakyasinha sat hir some time. 
AA'as an adept in this disc.ifilino. It is stated 
that Hakyasinha Avas not satisfiivl Avitb the 
extent to Avhich this tcacdier had adAainccd, 
dived deeper into this auto-hypnosis and 
arrived at the cataleptic stage in Avhich all 
feeling and cognition are absent {sanigm 
reditfi nirodha samapatti). One could by 
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nirvana, t1»c annihilation of sathaija ilrishti. 
It IK not iiniu'ohablf that Sakyasmlia gave 
for tilt' first tiirie a syslcmatic form to tlic 
yoya praotic^K in vo<^'ut; in liis day assiniilai- 
ing thorn to his own dfujana oxporiences, 
associated thorn with liigh nohililt ami 
cijaractor, and made them acoossihle to all 
without distinolion of caste aird rank. Il 
•is, however, erroneous to make out that 
y()(ja is tlio sci(;ncc of Buddhism. No 
siH'cial facts an* revealed hy this ahnormal 
method, that ai'c not estahlished hy (he 
jmictiee of morality {sila} and tin* cultiva- 
tion of wisdom (pranna) . As Prof.* A. N. 
Whitehead |)oiiitsou( in h\^ R('H(iioii in Ific 
MaliiKj, “Ki'ligious truth must he develop- 
ed from knowledgi' acquin'd hy our ordinary 
senses and intellectual operations at their 
highest pitch of diseipline. To mo\e one 
step from this position towards the dark n'- 
eesses of ahnormal psychology is to surn'iid- 
er iinallx any liope of a .solid foimdation for 
religious doctrine. " 

^riie \alui' of religion does not consist in 
its asse\ ('rat ions ahmit tiu' uiiiiH('Higihl(' 
and tlu' siqu'iiiatural. In ri'ligious life ae- 
ei'ssihlt' to in\ estigation nothing compels 
the admission of snpt'rhuman or transcend- 
ental caus('s. Saddharma doi's not lean for 
its support on the glamour ol the uuint('l- 
ligihk'. It does not .set slore hv dreams, 
visions, traiict's, eestac'ies, which other reli- 
gions regard as affording communication 
with the supernatural. 'hlu* suhj('ctiv(' and 
esoteric*, character of tlu'st* superstitions 
creates a.n egocc'iitric altitude and makes 
one assume an irritating air ol wisdom 
which is iK'ver ohsc'rvc'd in the truly wise, 
'^riu* true sage dwells in tlu* tinitc’ kiH>wn, 
while the (piack works in the inlmite un- 
known. A jiarasitie sai'crdotal class olten 
manipulates superstitions with a view to 
make the masses look upon its m(‘mh(*rs as 
their only jiroh'ctors against the unseen and 
unknown. ,\ creed which originatc’d 
through folly has to he manipulated hy 
fraud. Fraud is a favourite instrument of 
the (dass that as])ires to make a living hy 
(mslaving the minds of others. Every fol- 
lower of the BuddJia has to vow' that lie will 


not vaunt the possession of advanced in- 
sight. J*’<.)r their ovvn glorilication the celi- 
bate followers of Bakyasinha have endea- 
voured to represent him as something extra- 
human {lokidtaru). But Bakyasinha him- 
sell prolessed to In; no more than a human 
guide, teaching w hat takes place according 
to the law ei cause and ell'ect {pmtitrja 
namniixida}. in him was concentrated the 
best of human nature. Jlis nature was ut- 
terly beieft of self desiring neithei' fame, nor 
influence. Though revered hy all, he 
thought little of him, self. 'I'hough he ex- 
celU'd others, yet he toiled for them as a 
brother to all. Jfe put hinrself on a level 
with the low'cst, discarding the limitations 
of rank, wealth a id intelli^ct. He was 
lumiane beyond the measure of all teachers, 
lie glorified man hy showing what man 
could accomplish by self-help. He admo- 
iiislu'd his (liscijiles to depend on thcni- 
M'lvi's. lie did not say ; “If you abide in 
my word, then are you truly my discipli.‘s.’’ 
On tlu* other haiui, la* declared : “Be ye 
uiur own refuges. lla\e ri'sort to your- 
--elves. 'rii(* \Va\ is clearly taught. Walk 
>(* in it.” It is ignoble* wlu'ii one, out of 
cowai'dice or indolence, relic’s on others 
without tliinking for oiu'.self. Only the e.x- 
crcis(* of sc'if-trust .-ind s(*lf-deternii nation 
w ill call forth all the* powers latimt in the as- 
pirant after an ideal. Individual initia- 
tive and self-exjiression alone* will make one 
ls(*(m about, the work oiu; is (*ngag('d in. The 
genuine teacher wants fellows who will 
learn for tla'iiiselves with his help, |•ather 
than disciples who will accept opinions on 
iiiitliority and not form opinions for theni- 
•(‘Ives. Bakyasinha demonstrat(*d in liim- 
•e|f that, higher than the life of any god. is 
the life of wisdom and coinpa.ssion attained 
hy a Buddha. 

Bakyasinha never claimed the oiimiscence 
allrihuted to him. “'I’hose who told thee, 
\ achcha, that the teacher (laiitama knows 
all, secs all, and asserts his jiossession of 
limitless powers of foresight and knowledge, 
and says . In motion or immobility, in 
vigilance or slec'p, ahvays and in all omni- 
science dwells in me, those people do not 
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say what I said, they accuse me despite all 
truth.” Again, wlicn the disparagement 
of Supakkliata’, a Liciichavi prince, that 
‘‘this Sramana Clautaiua has no knowledge 
of the things that lie beyond the ken of 
ordinary mortals; his is not the pre-emin- 
ence which j)ertains to the full po.ssession of 
tfxalU'd knowledge and insight. The doc- 
trine he promulgates is a product of mere 
reasoning, a thing of his own devising, the 
sum and substance of which is that it will 
(!ondu(d the man who reasons and rellects 
to the final ending of suffering,” was re- 
portad to Sakyasiiiha, he declared : ‘‘A 

coininendiiftion of the Enlightened One it is, 
when any one proclaims that the pith of the 
doctrine preached by Sraniana Oautama is 
this, tlhit, if a man w'ill think and ponder 
sufii(!iently, he will be led to the final ending 
of all suffering.” It is evident that Sakya- 
sinha never pretended to have reached a 
goal which otlicrs could not attain. Free 
thought impelled him to seek for himself 
the solution of the problem of salvation, of 
deliverance from sorrow and suffering, 
flow could he enslave the minds of others? 
He has openly declared that by treading the 
path he has sliown every one could attain 

Mahayana and 

HInayana 

Buddhism 

H ave we any trace of the tw'o kinds of 
Buddhism that existed in India 
1,500 years ago ? What is Hina- 
yana and what is the difference 
between the two forms of Buddhism ? 

The first hundnjd years after the Pari- 
nibbana of the Blessed One there was no 


the hodhi he attained. In making the per- 
fect life dejjend wdiolly on man’s'own power 
and not upon a deity or other external influ- 
ence Sakyasiidia stands unique. He did 
not pose as a prophet pleaching submission 
and blind belief as the requisites to salva- 
tion. He aimed not at tJie subjugation of 
minds Imt their relea.se by voluntary partici- 
pation in Ids teaching. The truths he 
taught were made real in his life. There- 
fore the discipids of Sakyasinha will profit 
l>y Ins life and teaching, only w'ben they 
perceive that ho llioiight as they do hut 
deeper, 'kaw the truth as they do hut clearer, 
worked to the goal as they do hut faster, 
served humanity as they do hut better. Ho 
who is dhurmakayatmah'a, an omhodiment 
of perfect goodness, jierfect ti’uth, jicrfect 
beauty, is certainly holy, worshipful and 
adorable, hut any transcendental exaltation 
of an ideal would place it beyond the reach 
of the highest attainment in real life and 
disconnect it wholly from practical affairs. 
Truth may become capable of entering in at 
lowly doors by being embodied in a tale, hut 
the tale ought to ho such as to show' that 
there is nothing on earth higher beside 
humanity. 


decline in the discipline among the mem- 
bers of the Sangha : but in the lOOth year 
of the Biirinihhana the Vesali Bhikkims 
coinduded to introduce changes. Tim* First 
convocation held three months after the 
Parinihbana of the Buddha discussed the 
question whether the minor rules of discip- 
line laid down in the Vinaya should he abro- 
gated as the Blessed One Himself had ])er- 
mitted tluit the minor rules may he repeal- 
ed. But the Malia Tlicras, all personal dis- 
ciples of the Master, who had beeii observ- 
ing the rules during the lifetime of the 
Blessed One resolved that no change should 
he made in the minor rules of discupline. 
The strict discipline w'as too much for the 
Vajjiputtaka Bhikkhus of Vesali. They 
decided to modify the rules and introduce 
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inijovalions in llio Dlianiuui aiul Vinaja. 
Juat aJ'U'r u liundrod years, that is about 
years ago, the Vesali JJliikklius iii- 
troducpd the innovatituis, wliicb A\as a 
direct attack on tlie pure discipline niaiii- 
tained by the aiders of tlic ibiddbist 
Church. Buddliisui luul Uien spread in llie 
nortJi, and in the west. At the second 
council of the ^I'liera Bhikkhiis lield at 
Vesali in the reign of Kalasoka, a lunidred 
years after Parinibbana, they adhered to 
the discipiiJie of the hrst council, and ex- 
cluded the Vajjiimttaka Bljikkhus of Vc- 
sali. The Vajjiputtakas were ([uite strong 
in number, and tliey decided to secede from 
the main stock of the Mahatheras. The 
Vajjiputtakas calling themselves Maha- 
sangliikas departed from the pure teachings 
of tlie Master, 'f’he breach that was made 
by the Vajjiputtakas did not stop with 
tlieni; they wanted more innovations. 
The resuJl was tliat one alter another new 
schools arose and when llwen Thsang ar- 
rived in iiidia, he found that the original 
school had divided into eighteen sects, ble 
found that there were two mam divisions of 
Buddhism called the Jliiiayana and the 
iVlahayaiia, and the schools that accepted 
the theory that there is a permanent pug- 
gala, a reincarnating ego, a permanent sedt, 
were knoAvn as Hina^ana and the school 
that followed the anatla doctrine was know 
as the Mahay ana. 

In the ‘Tvife of Hwen Thsaiig” he men- 
tions lliat the Tripitaka of the Hinayaiia 
school was dilferent from the Tripitaka of 
the Mahayana, and that tlie Samniatiya, 
Bautrantika, Mahisasaka, Sarvastavadins 
were partisans of the Little Vehicle, that 
is the Hinayana. 

According to the account given in the 
Mahavansa, the Ceylon Chronicle, the ori- 
ginal Church was the Theravada. A hun- 
dred years after, the schism of the Maha- 
samghika arose. From that arose schisms : 
the Gokulika and the Ekabboharika; from 
the Gokulika arose the Pragnapti and the 
Bahulika schisms; and from the Bahulika 
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arose the Bahiisutika, .and from the Bahu- 
sutika arose the Clictiyavada sciiisin. 

Erom 'riieravada tree there (same out the 
two schisms Mahinisasaka and Vajjiput- 
taka; from the the Vajjiputtaka arose the 
sehisms Dhammutttariya, Bhadrayanika, 
Chaniiagarika and Sammitiya. From tho 
Mahinisasaka branch came forth the Sab- 
batthavada, and from the Babbatthavaila 
arose the Ivassajiika, and from the Kassa- 
pika came the Saiiikantika, and from the 
Sanikantika arose the Buttavada, llema- 
vataka, Ragiriya, Biddhattika, I’ubbasa- 
liya, Aparasaliya and Vajiriya. 

The object of the illustrious pilgrim, 
Hwen Tsaiig, in visiting India was to 
study the Yoga Bastra of the Great Vehicle, 
and he mentions the names of the places 
where the Hinayana flourished. In the 
Baktra country there was the Little Vehicle 
(Hinayana); in Bamiyan there were the 
Lokuttaravadins of the Hinayana school. 
In Kapisa also there was the Hinayana. In 
the 'i'ukkhara country tlie Mahayana 
flourished, in Udyana there were follow- 
ers of the tiAc schools, viz., Dharmaguptas, 
Maliisasakas, Kasyapiyas, Barvastivadas, 
and Ihe Mahasanghikas. 

The Bautrantika school had a Baiigha- 
rama at Takshasila. Kashmira belongs to 
the original school of Buddhism at the time 
of the visit of llwen Tsang. At Mathura, 
Hwen Tsang found the followers of the 
Alihidharma who pay homage to Bariputra, 
those who practise meditation offer their 
homage to Moudgalyana, the students of the 
Buttra oiler their homage to Puma Maitry- 
ani Putra, and the Viuaya students worship 
Upali; the Jihikklmnis offer worship to 
Ananada; and the Bamaneras to Rahula. 

At Matipura the Bhikkbus belonged to 
the Hinayana of the Barvastavadin school. 

Hwen Tsang says alHuit Vinialamitra 
that he was a native of Kasmir, that he be- 
longed to the Barvastavadin school and that 
he was well versed in the Tripitaka, 

At Kanauj therc^ w'ere about 100 
Bangharamas and 10,000 priests who 
studied the Great and Bmall Vehicles. 
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At Ayodhya tlicrc wero several thousand 
priests vvlip studied" both the Small and the 
(Jreat Vehicle. 

The Mahayana followers lof)ked down ojt 
tlie Hinayana as }iereti<;s. At -Tetavana 
there were several tliousand priests who be- 
Jonped to the Sanmiitiya school, belonging 
to llinayana. 

• At J3cnares there were 1,500 priests of 
the Samuiatiya school of the Little Vehicle. 

In Magadha there were fifty Sangha- 
ramas and 10,000 priests, “mostly attached 
to the Great Vehicle.” 

ilwen Tsang had heard of the Council 
held at Pataliputra under the patronage of 
Asoka. 

At hJalanda tiiere were 10,000 priests who 
studied the Great Vehicle, and also the 
works belonging to the eighteen sects, as 
well as the Vedas, and other books, the 
Hetuvidya, the Sabdavidya, the Chikitsa- 
vidya, the works on magic, the Atharva- 
veda, the Sankhya. The priests dwelling 
here, were as a body, naturally dignified 
and grave, so that during the 700 years 
since the foundation of the establishment, 
there has been no single case of guilty re- 
bellion against the rules. 

The lliranya country had 4,000 priests 
who belonged to the Sarvastavadins of the 
Little Vehicle. 

In the Purnavardhana country there were 

3,000 jiriests who belonged to the Small and 
the Great Vehicle. 

In the Karnasuvarna country there were 
300 priests of the Sammatiya school of the 
Little Vehicle. The ascetic morality of the 
Devadatta had followers in the Karnasu- 
vanna country. 

In the Samatata country there were 3,000 
priests of the Sithavira school. 

According to the news that Hweh Thsang 
received about Ceylon he wrote ; 

“At this time the Master heard that in 
the middle of the octean there was a country 
called Simhala; it was distinguished for its 


learned doctors belonging to the Sfliavira 
school and also for those able to explain the 
Yoga Sastra." 

In Orissa and Kaliiiga there wore 10, 500 
priests who studied the Great Vjdiicle. In 
the Southern K{)sala countrv there were 

10,000 priests. 

In Ceylon, at the time of Hvven ThsaJig's 
visit to South India,* he was told that there 
were about 10,000 priests. They folloMX-'d 
the teaching of the Great Vehicle, and be- 
longed to the school of the Sthaviras. 

In the Kongkan country there were 

10.000 priests belonging to both schools. 

In the Maharashtra country there were 

5.000 priests of both schools. In the 
Malava country there were 20,000 priests of 
the Sammatiya school of the Little Vehicle. 

In the Vallabhi country there were 0,000 
priests of the Sammatiya school of the 
Little Vehicle. 

In Persia there were some hundred dis- 
ciples w ho studied the Little Vehicle. King 
Harsha invited the illustrious pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang to his capital, and there the 
Master preaclied the doctrine of the Great 
Vehicle to the king. He was pleased and 
spake thus ; 

“The treatise written by the Master is 
very good; quite enough to convince both 
your disciple (i.e. himself) and all these 
teachers and the faithful generally; but I 
fear there are other sectaries belonging to 
the Little Vehicle, of other countries, who 
will still cling to and defend their foolish 
doctrine. 1 propose therefore to call a 
grand assembly in the town of Kaiiyakubja, 
and command the Sramans and Brahmans 
and lieretics of the five Indies to attend, 

in order to exhibit the refinements of the 
Great Vehicle, and demolish their abusive 
mind, to make manifest the exceeding merit 
of the Master, and overthrow their proud 
thought of ‘self’.” 

Except the Teravada school the Schisma- 
tic schools believed in the permanency of a 
puggala. These were known as Puggala- 
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Thk lU’DDntsf 


Sei»tembeii, 1937 


vudiiis.' Arc \vc to hcJicvc tlint the i(lc,:i of 
(st'll) was iicc('j)U'(l l)y the S<'lns- 
iiiaties who seec'ded fioiii the TluawA ada 
school ■/ Were lliose who !ieec])tc<l the 
I’lif-giila theory eojisidered “hiiia" low In 
tlie ;Vliiha>anis1s 

'J'lie I’uli original I)oetrine of tin; Lord 
Buddha now existinn m (’eyiou rej)iidiated 
the idea of a. t)Uggala a^s the Kathavati Im 
Book shows. We ar(‘ not aware that as \el 
an anthoritative pnnionnccnient has heiai 
made show ing the dilTerenet^ hetween the 
Ilinayuna aiid the Mahayana. * ^riie Lali 

m 


Buddhism is the antlu'ntie Whird.of the 
Tathagata, wliik* the B(>oks that* are ac- 
cepted as Bilakas hy the Buddhists in China 
and olh;>r h'ar eastern lands an* translations 
of the later hooks compiled hy the Bhikkhus 
who lived live < enturies later. 

Bali Buddhism shows the w*ay to become 
a Sammasam Buddha as well as a Bratyeka 
Btiddha hy following the ^Vn Paramitas, 
and it shows the Noble Eightfold Path to 
the Sra\akas to attain Arhatship in tliis 
life. 



The Five Precepts 


• (. UiiiViNo .\l;itjii i; stick nor sword, sy.mta- ? 

ToKTiC .\.ND KINDin, Till': DlSCJPla'; DKARS LOVE 

A.>D ( O.MI'ASSION ToWAltDS ALL LIVING CRLA- I 

TlHEs.' ■ I 

Armed but. u:Hlt liindlii icords and ycntlc deeds, ( 

The (jood man f<dl<ncs a hcrc the Buddha leads : | 

Ao crcatuirs fear him, he is wrapped around ^ 

In radiant happiness and joy profound. 

Ilise, (jird yourself wilh love, be Buddha's priest. 

'I'he lujht is yloicimj in the (jolden East 
]\ here first the Holy One proeluimed Ihe law : 

'Help all Life's ehildren, they arc suffering sore. 

Learn how to rererenee all creatures sent 
To share your life; lore them, then rest content, \ 

Eroni life to life you shall adraneement glean, ] 

Until you reach Xirruna, perfect, clean.’ | 

— Gebaldink E. Lysteb i 
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Young Men’s Buddhist Association 


Statement of Income and Expenditure 
From let January to aOth June 1937 


EXPENUITURR Bs. c. 

IN LOME 


Rs. c. 

\) Salarios and wages 

i,08:s 50 

B\ Subscriptions 


l,H0l (X) 

,, (’olle<*<tor’s Coimiiissiou and 

allowance 270 45 

,, Donations 


92 50 

,, LightH and Fans 

207 40 

,, Religious Publicaliouh 


2,075 Hi) 

,, Printing and Stationer}^ 

164 OH 

,, Sunday (<( Elections 


71 50 

M Postage 

07 93 

,, Hostel Fees 


1,780 24 

M Telephone 

200 00 

,, Rent <>1 Rooms and Ganigi's 


1,288 30 

,, Audit Fees 

00 00 

,, Rent ol Hall 


495 00 

,, Rates and Taxes 

250 00 

,, Garden Produce 


54 55 

,, Repairs to Building 

3B 29 

,, Bi hard-- Fees 


245 30 

,, interest on Buddhist l*ress 

Fund 610 15 

,, Tenn',*. Fees 


55 35 

,, Religious Examination 

785 02 

,, Bank Interest 


11 HO 

,, l^ana Preaching 

83 77 

,, Sundries 


H 20 

,, Vesak (’elebrations 

85 (K) 




,, Library & Reading Room 
,, The Buddhist Magazina 

]03 40 

322 60 


\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 


,, Hostel Expenditure 

1,685 63 



,, Tennis 

52 98 



,, Billiard** 

377 89 



\ 

, Sundneto 

289 H 



\ 

\ 


Rs. 0,531 52 



\ 

\ 

_\ 

excess of income over exjieiiditure ,, 1,401 11 




Total Rk. 7,932 03 


Total Rs 

7,932 O;? 


V. 8 NANAYAKKARA, 

Ihmif TrcaKinri. 





Balance Sheet as at 30th June, 1987 


CAPITAL & LIABILITIES Rs. c. 


AltKYAUATNK • .. 11,(150 13 

liuDDiiisT PkKss Fi nd M,423 01 

liriLDiNd Funp ... 334 50 

KrHrNK<j\L\ PiioPKUTY— Deposit of Rent * HO 00 

SlKH'HJTY DkVOSIT OV F.MPLOYKKS ... 430 (K) 

LKNni\(i IjTim^KY- -Borrowers’ 4() 00 

Sr\m(\ Cruiutohs 

LtttiliahlsiiiMW a N’issnila Press ... 185 00 

Capital Accocnt ; 

P»alan(*e at credit on VI -37 70,212.10 

Add excess of Tiiconie over 
ex}M^n(]i( lire for half year 

ended 30.0-;{7 ' 1,401.11 71,013 27 



PROPFKTY & ASSETS Rs. c. 

FuK.MHOLn Pkopkkty : 

Association Premises 
Knriinegala Pro])orty 
Maho Property 

FuRNmuiE 
Sundry Debtors ; 

Resident members on a/c of 
Hostel Fees and room rent 600.60 

Rent of Kiirunegala Property 
outstanding 371.50 

Religious PiiblioationH A /a 0.75 

Tioans t<' Fm])lovecs 25. (K) 

Secretary Religious Exam. Branch 29.13 

Ai>van(T. A/r : 

Vihara at Mantivu T^eper Asylum 345 29 

Deposit A/<’ ; 

Director of Electrical llnd(*rtakings 115 00 

Stock A/c : 

Rfdigious Publications 2,141 67 

Cash : 

Cevlon Savings P»ank : 

On A/c of Alipyarntne Fund 3,000.(K) 

On A/c of Hudilbist Press 
Fund 1,913.65 

Post Olhee Savings Bank : 

On A/c of Tennis Chil) 10. (X) 

National Bank of India Tdd. : 

Fixed Deposit Oeneral Fund 5,000.00 
(Hiriviu Account 1,704.03 

In hand 45.00 11,672 68 

Total Rs. 98,170 94 

V. S. NANAYAKKARA. 

Hony, Trea9Uf0f, 


2,721 54 


1,038 04 


71,641.72 

8,000.00 

6(10.00 80,141 72 





Y. M. B. A. Fort Braech Building Fund 


statement of Income and Expenditure 


form 1 st January 

to 30th June, 1987 


EXPENDITUBE Bs, c. 

INCOME 

Bs. c. 

r» 

To Printing and Stationery 5 00 

,, Audit Fees ... 25 00 

s, Sundries ... 68 81 

,, Ex(h‘ss of Income over Expenditure 18,901 98 

l‘y Net Income Imrn 1087 Carnival 
,, Amount collected by the Ladies 
Committee 
,, Donations 
,, l»ank Interest 

.. 10,378 62 

... 8,527 8i 

1 00 
87 86 

Total Rs. 18,090 29 

Total 

Ra. 18,090 29 


Balance Sheet ae at 30th June, 1 937 


LIABILITIES 

Rs. c. 

ASSETS 

Rs. c. 

('apital Account : 


('ASH : 


Balance on 1-1-87 

9,000 11 

Sufionitl Hank of Jmlia 




111 Fixed Deposit 

... 20,000 00 

Add excess of Income over Expenditure 


Current Account 

1,948 09 

for period ended 80-0-87 

18,901 98 

la hand 

25 00 

Total Rs. 27,968 09 


Total Bs. 27,9(i8 09 


V. B. NANAYAKKARA, 

Hotly. Treasurer. 






Mantivu Leper Asylum Vihara Building Fund 

Statement of Receipts and Payments from 1st January to 30th June, 1937 


RECEIPTS 

Bs. (*.. 

PAYMENTS Ra. c. 

To Balance on 

M Donaiious 

79 00 
20 (X) 

Ity Balanc^e 

99 00 

Total !(>;. 

99 00 


Total Rs. 99 00 


V. S. NANAYAK^ARA, 

Hony, Treasurer, 


Flood Relief Fund 


Statement of Receipts and Payments from 1st January to 30th June, 1937 



RECEIPTS 

Ks. c. 


PAYMENTS 

Rb. 0. 

To Balance on 1* 

IX 

58 29 

By Balance 

... 

56 29 


S 8. NANAYAEEABA, 

Hony. Treasurer, 
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Every Week 

THE 

DEMAND 

IS 

INCREASING 

Better Buy 

VOXWEL 

Sold in 
Three Grades 

All Leather, 
Guaranteed, 


Everywhere. 


HERE S SOMETHING UNUSUAL ! 

Plenty of Style. 

Plenty of Comfort, 

Plenty of Wear. 

- ^WBL That’s why so many welldressed men gt to 

3AYARATNES* 

FOR THEIR FOOTWEAR 

' BARRATTS' . ‘EXELDIA’’ “FITWELL” & “RODNEY" The Specialities 

They arc Sho s of Class and Distinction .md have a real Dignit> in them. Numerous 

shapes and models to suit all occasions 

ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 

Shirts, Tics, Socks, Battersbj’s and Ward’s helts, Velours, Best English Worsteds Flannels 

Wol Palmbeath Suitings etc., etc 

Pf.EASE PAY US A VISIT 

K. D. 3AYARATNE & Co.. 

GENTS HIGH-GRADE TAILORS AND COMPLETE OUTFITTERS. 

Phono 1045. 36-38, First Cross St, COLOMBO. P. O Box 396 


^^TfmEven if Young, you be* 
ip^ pcailed an Old man when 
m you have Grey Hair 




imim 


©^SOl«ACfcvi! 


IF YOU HAVE GREY HAIR BY REASON OF 
OLD AGE, OR ANY DISEASE, APPLY 


"MOON & STAR” HAIR DYE 

This is prepared to suit Eastern People specially. 
PLEASE OBTAIN A BOTTLE TODAY AND TRY 

Price of one bottle Re. 1-00, Three bottles 2-25 

POSTAGK. PRISE 


REGINA HAIR OIL 

Hair is supposed to be one of the 
Beauties of the Fair Sex. 


Use Regina. Hair OH for 
the Growth of Your Hair 

It gives a Sweet smell— it cools the Brsin I * 

Jfi 

Thousands of Testinionials from numerous patnms ^50 
will testify to this statement. Suitable for both males 
and Females. 

Price of one bet. Re. 1/2S, Ibree bets. Rs. 3/- 

POSTAGE FREE. 

Rcgina Perfumery Co» Ltd, 

No. 3€l, Dam Stpoet, COt.OMBO. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


AIJ.-IXDIA i;nn)HlsT 
( ■()>!( at loss 

Eoi! soiuoliiiu! past siijof- 
pesliitii.s liHVo boon nuulc 
from various quarters in In- 
dia that tJic Buddhists of 
that country should hold an 
All-India Buddhist Congn^ss 
as early us possible. We 
iieurtly Avelcoine the sugges- 
tions as the holding of such 
a Oongress will materially 
assist the lU'opaganda of the 
Dhanuna in that land. The 
leadeis of Buddhistic 
thought, as .the Buddha 
Prabhu jnits it, coming from 
all parts of the world will 
meet together and suggest 
ways and means for the revi- 
val of interest in Buddhism 
in general and in the disse- 
mination of Buddhistic lite- 
rature in particular in India 
if this Congress were to be 
held. Buddhistic Art has 
created a very favourable 
impression about Buddhism 
in Europe and America, 
hence an exhibition of Bud- 
dhistic Art on a large scale 
at the Congress will give 
impetus to the revival of that 
ift India. Important 


subj(’(^ts, such as the foruiit- 
tion of :m All- India. Pmddhist 
Society, ii Buddhist Univer- 
sity and a Ceutral Bureau for 
publishing and dissemiiiatiug 
Buddhistic literature may 
also 1)0 iisc'fully diseussod. In 
fact, that ihe advantages of 
holding sucli a Congress are 
too miinerous to be men- 
tioned . 

r’AN CHINA m-; savkd 

Wk have reeoived a pain- 
])blot by Kev. Cbao Kung or 
]. T. Trebitscb Uiiieoln to 
mention bis former name, in 
wbiel) he expresses bis im- 
pressions about the Sino- 
.lapanese conflict. Kev. Chao 
Kniig points out in it certain 
ways to oxerenme the exist- 
ing troubles and bring about 
a real regeneration of the 
Chinese people. The state- 
ment coiieludes by mak- 
ing a si rong attack on 
tlie League of Kations and 
advises the Chinese people 
not to covet Western civili- 
zation but to coneentrate ou 
the development of their own 
civilization. 


NA.’iio lirDDlIAV A 

f ino 'lava Section of tJio 
Iideniatioiial Jhiddbist Mis- 
sion in Bnnna has started 
])ublisbing a magazine cn- 
lillcd “iSuino Biiddliaya.” 
Kev. W. 'losias van Dienst is 
tlie editor. We wish this 
n<‘w (H)ntomporary every suc- 
cess in all its BuddJiistic eu- 
terf),risos. 

SOI TH SKA ISLANDS 

Wr; nnderstand from a 
journal published in Hono- 
lulu that a society to encom,'- 
ago people to liberate cap- 
tured creatures lias been in- 
augurated in the South Sea 
Islands. To ameliorate con- 
ditions in these islands, the, 
members of the now society 
have decided to publish a 
Buddhist magazine that will 
ludp them to understand tlie 
teachings of the Buddha. A 
set of rules has been drawn 
up for the control of the 
work. To improve the acti- 
vities learned priests and 
scholars are invited to co- 
operate with the Committee. 
We welcome the enterprise 
and sincerely wish the new 
society every success. 
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BUDDHISM 

I T has been reporled that hjinstein 
has been aeeused of ])la; 4 i:iriHni 
iti America. \V!nitevev the 
truth of the accusation mav W it is 
.also a fact that some of his coneJu- 
siotis arc not lunv to Buddhisl 



By 

D. B. Jayasinghe 


a hollow sham. Buddhist philo- 
sophy however was never deceived 
as to tlie rcfii nature of matter as 


psychology. Foriiisi- 
anco the Patinim (the 
mo.st important hook 
of tlui Ahidhamma) is 
really a hook on Re- 
lativity and not a “hook of relations'’ as it 
has so far been called. For one thing it 
deals with the relativity cITecls between 
mind aiul matter. 

A familiar instance of niechani(ail relati- 
vity is that t)f two trains travelling on adja- 
cpiit tracks M’ith the same velocity. Uncler 
such circumstances it is found that 
if the trains arc travelling in the 
same direction then a ])assenger in oju; 
train docs not notice the motion of a pas- 
senger in the other train. Each one is de- 
ceived with regard to his own motion and 
that of the other. According to the Ahi- 
dhaimna precisely the same thing happens 
in regard to mind and matter. Bergson has 
}X)inted out that the mind is really a succes- 
sion of thoughts. Buddhist psychology has 
iu)t only stressed the changing nature of the 
mind but also determined the actual rate of 
change which has been laid down as 17 
thought-moments or 17 psychological units 
of time. 'With regard to matter knowledge 
regarding its true nature has come to scien- 
tists only within the last few years . It was 
not so long ago that physicists held that all 
matter could be resolved into molecules 
which in turn could be resolved into atoms 
which however were not capable of further 
subdivision. Thomson and others however 
dissected the atom and showed that it really 
consisted of electrons which were neither 
more nor less than electrical impulses. Mod- 
ern science therefore has exposed matter as 


is sliown by the fact 
that the wdiolc of the 
Bali language docs 
not contain the ccpii- 
valcnl for the word 
“matter.” Tlu' nearest is “ Rnpa ” 
which )iicans appearance and no more. 
Mod(U'n sciejico lias also discovered 
that lliesc ('h'ctrons an^ (amstantly 
moving at plumoiiuaial sp(>eds. “ In fact 
tlic inDvciiu'iit is of the very essence of mat- 
ter. If tile niovciiK'nt ceases tlic atom no 
longer exists. Tliere is notluTig left.” Till 
qnit(' rcct'iitly it was thought that this move- 
ment was more or less ci renin r, the electrons 
inside an atom being disposed somewhat 
after the manner of a planetary system. 
This view is being gradually abandoned and 
perhaps it will l)e ultimately proved that 
the movement is really vibratory. In any 
case the Ahidhamma awaits the discoverer 
with the precise information that the pe- 
riod of vibration is 17 thought-moments — 
exactly the same as that of the mind. The 
Ahidhamma thus contemplates a universe 
in which mind and matter are vibrating in 
step. The result is the same as that of the 
tvvo trains mentioned above. The mind 
fails to perceive the movement and illusory 
nature of both itself and matter. The in- 
dividual mistakes his mind for a continu- 
ously enduring entity — the soul, while a 
w'hirling conglomeration of electrons ap- 
I)ears to him as an unchanging solid . Bud- 
dhism therefore holds the key to the prob- 
lem of relativity which pervades the uni- 
verse. 

It has been found as a result of the 
Michelson-Morley experim^jnts that these 


EINSTEIN 
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A JATAKA STORY DEPICTKI) JV HOCK 


laws of ineclianical rcliCivify do 
uol hold ^ood Avilli rtigard to a 
ray of light. Many physicists 
tric'd to cx[)hiin this a])pa.rcnt 
disc'rcpancy in (lilfwcnt ways 
with varying degrees of siie- 
cess. Einstein's rise to lame 
is due to the fact that instead ot 
attempting to exjdain the dis- 
erepaney away he aeeeptc'd it as 
a fact and ea'lmly |)roece(lc:l to 
work out the eonsequenees, ^ 
whiei) an' to say th(' havst start- 
ling. h^or instance it a man 
w('re ahh' to travc'l with a speed 
a])])roxima,tiiig to tliat ol Hgl't 
li(' would find that distance' and 
time would ho so elastic as to he 
unmeaning. It can be proved 
mathematically that as he in- 
creased Ills speed he would find 
all distances shortening and all 
time intervals lengthening, un- 
til when the sjieed of light is 
attained all distances will have 
dwindled down to zero and all time interva'; 
ex.tended to eternity. That Jiian in fact will 
have annihilated both distance and time 
even as the Arahats of old arc said to liaM- 
done. Already Western pJiilosopliers are be- 
ginning to ask questions about the reality of 
time. 1’hey suspect tliat time like matter 
is only an illusion. The fact is that one 
can keep track of time only because of the 
peculiar w'ay in which the mind wairks. It 
has been said that the mind is like a cine- 
matographic film consisting of a number of 
small pictures coming one after the othi'r 
in rapid succession. It is this movement 
of the mind that gives to us the. notion of 
time and it is easy to see that if somehow 
the movement is stopped there will be no 
sense of time. This view was dearly v\- 
pressed by Nagasena in the Milinda Profina 
when he w'as asked if there was such a 
thing as time. The reply was that to some 
there w^as such a tiling as time — while to 
some there was no such thing. On the 
same occasion it was stated that there was 


reiilly no distinction between the past, pre- 
sent and the future — a view w’iiich has re- 
cently been expressed by Maeterlinck and 
others. 

Even Einstein lias had to eat his own 
words and to recast his own theories. He 
has announced tliat he is already at work 
('laboniting a new and more comprehensive- 
theory. it has not been })ublished yet but 
he has given us a foretaste of it in a num- ' 
her of observations wdiidi he has recently 
made. “Space is having its revenge. It 
is eating iqi matter.’’ “Matter is only play- 
ing second fiddle to space. Given space 
matter can be deduced from it.’’ Accord- 
ing to tliis new theory, then, the one reality 
is sjiaco. According to tlic Buddha there 
arc two ultimate realities, Akasa and Nib- 
bana — space and Nibhana. It cannot be 
expected that Einstein’s equations wdll dis- 
close the uncorapounded element of Nib- 
bana. Otherwise he is slowly but surely 
labouring towards the position laid down by 
the Buddha nearly 3,500 years ago. 
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According to the Kiiistcin theory our 
world IS a world* of lour (limensitnis ; — 
lengtli, lircadth, heigiii iind time which 
rciuiy resolve tll(!nls(^lv(■s into two dimen- 
sions : — , matter and time for length, 
breadth and height are the, dimensions of 
matter. And as matter and time are both 
unreal, it is ol)vious that we are living in a 
world of illusions. Wlialever truth, what- 
‘ever reality, there is, can only be realised 
after thesi; two illusions have been got rid 
of. Whih' th(> object of the followcirs of 
all other religions is to attain a particular 
state in some future existence the sole object 
of the Buddhist is to ajiprehend this reality 
by breaking through the illusions wdiich be- 
set him. As it is the mind that plays these 
tricks on us it is clear that the remedy also 
has to he applied to it. If the movement 
of the mind gives to us false appearances 
regarding matter and time, it is obvious 
that it is the moveiiiont of the mind that 
has to be stopped tirst. How may this he 
done ? It must be reeognised at the very 
outset tliat rmin’s mental activity is not con- 
fined to that portion of the mind which we 
tise in every day life. That portion of the 
mind which givci us “cuts out of reality” 
and sliows the world to us not as it really 
is but as we wish to see it olothed in matter 
and time is ealle l the intellect ani really 
represents a viuy small portion which the 
exigencies of life ha ve developed in the pro- 
cess of time. The intellect as wo have seen 
is a succession of dilTerent thoughts coming 
on,', after the other. Obviously therefore 
the best wa;. to break tliis succession would 
be 1.0 .so jirrange matters that every thought 
in a given series of thoughts would he in- 
distingui iliable from the ones that follow it. 
This is attained by poneentrating the mind 
on one particular idea, subjec't, or koftina 
for a length of time. Whwn eoneentraMon 
is complete the auocession or movement is 
destroyed and the intellect, deprived of its 
sob charat^teristic feature, also ceases to 
exist, opening up the road to that larger and 
mere important portion of the mind which 
wl;ether it is called Dhyma Yoga or Sub- 

m 


conscious mind all'ords a more direct and 
rclia()lc means ol apprelieiuung reality, it 
IS thereloic obvious that rcpeiitiOn is the 
royal roau to tins Ingtier plane of the mind, 
iiiere is no naiUraiu, UiUrant or mantram 
vvlncli does not involve repetition. Emil 
Uoue and all modern liypnolisls depend lor 
llieir success on repetition alone. Adver- 
tisement pays only when there is suflicient 
repetition. Kepeiitiun is the sclioid -boy’s 
aid to uiemoiy. It always lias tendency to 
dislodge tbe niudlecl and to 2)enetrate into 
tiiose lugher jilaiies ot the mind where im- 
pressions are indelible and tin: memory is 
perfoei even iii regard to [aids relating to 
pj’cvious births, it may therefore be seen 
that concentration, meditation or hhaimna 
lias a ti'iily scieiitilie basis and that every 
■■channer,” katiandiija and kupunila is 
toying with tlio same idiai. To the Bud- 
dhist (ihe Y (Kjaracham) concentration is a 
well-know'ii means of niuuiitiug the barrier 
of ilie intellect and thereby getting rid ol 
the illusions of time and matter which it 
gives rise to and at the same time heliiing 
tJie real mind lo regain its sovereignty. Mo- 
dern ))SYcbieal reseurcb and tlie Aralials of 
old have sliown us what this “other mind” 
ol man is capable of. According to Hudson 
the subjective mind has physical power, or 
in other words tins m ini has the muaculous 
powi-r of doing things which we can do only 
with oiir hands and hnu,. .Mill ugh jisychi- 
oal researcli has been unable to go beyond 
catalepsy, hwitation, lable-rappiiig, auto- 
matic writing, telepathy, jiievision, etc., 
it does not mean that that is the limit . On 
the other hand it mily show's that Western 
mediunis have not attained the requ site de- 
gree of concentration. The true test of 
concentration is the inhibition of the 
breath. The Ahidhanima states that the 
man who attains the fifth Dhyana ceases 
to brcatlie. This may sound astounding 
but \vc have all done something like it at 
one time or another. Why do avc sigh ? 
Wlicn we receive news of' the de.ath of a 
dear one for instance we find it impossible 
tp think of anything else for a time. Con- 
stant harping on the same subject leads to 
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repetitioii and consequent inliibition o( the 
movement of the intclleci and together with 
it the associated uiovcjnent of th - heart. 
The amount of air iiilialed hei-omes less and 
less until the deheieney is made good by a 
deep brcatlj — a sigh. 'Die suporno aial 
powers (th Iddhi.s) of Huponionna) (;o( ■ 
e.iousnesH are miraenloiis. Man’s intellect 
is moving in unison with tlie intra-aUanic 
movement of the constituent parts of his 
body. This intra-atomic movement is close- 
ly allied with and de})endent upon the niovc- 
ment of the intellect. It was Ihshop Ber- 
keley who said that if all forms of mental 
activity could be isolated and taken away 
from the face of the earth then all m^ittcr 
on the face of the earth would instantly 
vanish into nothing. 'Phus it will he seen 
that once the intellect ceases to function the 
intra-atomic movement of the body sto})s 
with it. But it lias been pointed out that 


when intra-atomic movement stops the 
atomic structures too arc destruvtal and 
“there is iiotiiing left,’’ 'Phiis co^ieentra- 
tion leads to th<! destruction of the intellect 
and liience lo the total annibilation of that 
whicli we call the body. 'I'lie mind, having 
tJius got rid of the body, becomes unfettered 
and tliere is really no limit to wliat it can 
do ill the circumstances, transcending as it 
does both distance and tinuo The Bud-’ 
dliist does not stop here however lor he has 
only doin' away wiHi the intellect and its 
illusions, ili? has yet to apprehend reality. 
Having therefore attained the fifth Dhyana 
stage In* li.xes his attention on the first 
rea 1 i ty — spa c e — 1 1 1 e /I An m na nch ayatanu tja . 
After f Hither progress lie finally fixes liis 
attention on the ultimate reality — Nihhana 
— wliieli is essentially a matter of exjieri- 
I'lice which each one lias to realise for him- 
self as a result of t'xerl.ion and endeavour. 


THE PASSING AWAY OF 
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HE great move- 
ments of the 
human mind 


MATERIALISM 


i^lnise which mark out 

epoch from epoch, usually take time in 
passing on from nation to nation, from 
country to country. 1'hat wliich wc call 
the Renaissance may be dated from tlu- 
year M5M, when the capture of (Vmstanti- 
iiojile by the Turks disiiersed the classic 
manuscripts, hoardc'd for ages in old Byzan- 
tine libraries, and drove their custodians 
into Italy . But it was nearly 1 00 yeai’s be- 
fore any hut the foremost minds in England 
were alfected by the movement. And tin- 
effects of tin.' scietu^es of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have only in the last fcAv years begun 
to modify the Buddhist countries of sonlh- 
erh Asia. 

One of these effects is “ Materialism,” 
by which in this article will lie meant that 
view of the Universe according to Avhich 


Tdfo, Conscion.sness, 
Mind, are hc'ld to he 
merely an ‘‘epiplicno- 
rnonon,” a nu*r(' hy- 
prodiutt of the ]»ro- 
])erties of Matter. 
Materialism, so far, 

has displayed little hostility to Buddhism 
(though it has of lah* disjilaycd some), hut 
then Buddhism is not the religion of 
Europe. 

Our eoiiceni in this article, however, is 
not with the ])ra,ctical hut with the intellec- 
tual aK|)ects of Materialism: and it has lately 
heeoine evident that in Avesterii Europe at 
any rate, the movement of the ablest minds 
is away from a Materialistic interpretation 
of the Cosmos. 

Tliis change of attitude, there is little 
doubt, was initiated by the new atomic 
physical chemistry, which has made such 
astonishing strides since the discovery of 
the distintegration of the atom of radium. 
Not that the composite nature of atoms is 
as new an idea as is usually supposed. I 
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myself, when a student of chemisty from 
1885 to' 1887, finding lliat the elements fall 
into quite natural gruiqis, cunnecte l with 
the atomic weights by the I’erio tic Ijuav, 
remember speculiiting thus: — " Htnv can 
things fall into naturtil groups unless they 
have something or other in common ? Bui 
if the elements have something in common, 
then their atoms must be composite.” More 
•still : the atomic theory was formuhitial by 
llaltou in 1802, and only 14 yetirs later. 
Front j)ut forwai'd the idea thiit the .atomic 
weights of the eleuKuits might really be 
multiples of that of hydrogen, which woul.'l 
thus be the ‘‘ primordial matter ” of the 
ancients. Unfortunately iminy atomic 
weights turned out not to be whole num- 
bers, so (to employ the words of stars) 
Prout’s liypothesis was dismissed ‘‘comme 
line lairc illusion.” In these latter days, 
nevertheless, the said fractions have receiv- 
ed an explanation in the discovery of “iso- 
topes,” so Front after all was not far from 
the truth. Still, the compositeness of the 
atom was never really proven till the dis- 
covery of radio-activity, and thus was al- 
most a new idea. 

Since then, things liave gone mucli fur- 
ther. The electrical investigations initiat- 
ed by Thomson resolve the atom into “elec- 
trons” and “protons,” which are desctiibed 
as units of negative and positive electricity. 
Matter is electricity. But Avhat is electri- 
city ? Pan any man ansAver that qimstion? 
Matter has become mysterious : has melted 
into the unsubstantial : has vanished into 
concepts Avhich verge on the unthinkable. 
Here our concern maijily lies in taking care- 
ful note of the fact that investigation by 
methods purely scientific shews us how far 
we are from a real understanding of the na- 
ture of the external world. “ We seem to 
have passed beyond the definitelv physical 
world into a twilight.” Let the reader 
study the Presidential Address to the British 
Association (Centenary 1.931) by General 
Smuts, and lie will sec how far we have 
diverged from a materialistic picture of the 
Universe. 


Let us now look at the subject in- a some- 
Avhat dill'ereiit way What is scientific 
knowledge ? Science is, as Huxley put it, 
little more than glorified commonseuse, and 
can be resolved into thnie nwmtal proces.sos : 
Classification, Analysis, and Explanation . 

(1) Classification is discernment of like- 
nesses and differences; we find that the ob- 
ject under study is partly like, jiartly un- 
like, something we have known before, so 
that we can jilace it in its jiroper class. 

(2) Next ; Avi' consider the parts of Avhich 
the object is composed. An engim^ is com- 
posed of Avheels, jiistons, and so on; w.ater 
can be analysed into hydrogen and oxygen. 

(8) VVe then endeavour to “explain” it 
by geiierali/ation ; in terms of Avhat is c, ailed 
a “hiAv,” as Newton explained the motions 
of planets in terms of tlie Tanv of Gravita- 
tion. But gravitation on the surface of the 
Earth is a thing with which we are fami- 
liar. So, scientific ox])lana,tion is of the 
unknown in terms of the knoAvn, or rather 
of the less knoAvn in terms of the more 
known . 

But \A hat if there be something Avhich 
cannot be satisfactorily dealt with by all, 
or [lossibly by any of tliese three processes, 
then thiit will, in some nie.'i.sure, elude the 
scientilic trciitment. To some extent, sucli 
treatiiUMit nniy be possible, but there will be 
a ri'siduum in it AA'liich cannot be so treated. 
T think Ave shall find that there is such a 
thing. 

(1) First, then, Classification. To clas- 
sify Ave have to .assume identity betAveen 
members of the class ; aa'c liavc, for conveni- 
ence siike, indeed of necessity, to ignore in- 
dividual difl.'rences. In inorganic Nature 
AA'e Clin do this with safety. But hoAv 
about things Avhicli are Alive ? Always 
Ave find individual differences, and the high- 
er AA'c go in the scale of lafe, the more pro- 
nounced and conspicuous these are. Con- 
.sider our friend the Domestic Cat. We say 
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that, along witli the leopard, the tiger, and 
utliors, he belongs to the genus Feiis : he 
has all .the features of that genus. We say 
he belongs to one of its species : all doiiies- 
tic cats are in many ways alike. But I 
happ(!n to have two young toiu-(;ats, they 
are even twin brothers, yet two charach^rs 
more diiferent it would he diftieult to find. 
.Each ])ossesses individuality, it is unujue, 
and we caiuiot classify .the unupie, for tlu-re 
is nothing with which to place it : every 
such unit IS a class by himself. How mucli 
more so, then, of men, and most, of all of 
nuui of gcaiius : each is a character by bini- 
self. 'This becomes conspicuous to the 
])oint of the ridiculous when we consider the 
])roduct.s of genius. 1 can classih poetry 
as ej)ic', lyric, dramatic, or what Jiot. 1 can 
classify di-ania. as comedy or tragedy, as 
Hellenic or ElizabetliaTi. That is science, 
and it is valid. But now apply this to, say, 
llamlcl. It is all true, but does it giv(' us 
Hiuiilct ? 'I’hat which makes Honilcl 
is just a something (ptite tinique, 
and as such a something which eludes clas- 
silication. Bile, llum, has :'on'ething in it 
which threatens to sli|) through tlu' fingers. 

(2) Analysis. A living thing is an or- 
ganism, and an organism is a Whole. True : 
it is c(impos<'d t)f parts. But a whole is not 
a niei’c sum of ])arts, or constituted merely 
by its })arts. (.Icmsidei- again our friend the 
Bat. You can see then' are head, limbs, 
tail, fur, retractile cluvVs, and so on, but all 
added together, these do not give “cat- 
ne.sK" ; what imparts catne.ss is something 
in the i)utling-togeth('r, and who can say 
what that is ? Ih'sides, wholes display a 
peculiarity. A part, wdien in the whole, is 
no longer the same as that ])art in isolation. 
This is the case even wdth some inorganic 
bodies : the atom wdthiji the molecule be- 
haves quite dilTerently from the atom by 
itself. Nitrogen is innocuous, carbon is 
innociunis : combine them as ey'anogen, 
and you have a deadly }K)iHon. How vastly 
more so in the realm of ilfe ? Fur and 
elaw's, isolated, can only he museum speci- 
mens : tlu'v are far from being the same as 
in the living cat. So analysis, while tell- 


ing us many things about living beings, giv- 
ing information most desirable to have, 
fails to s])lit up the being as a living being. 
To analyse it is to kill it. Again, then, in 
the n'alm of Life there is something with 
which Science fails to deal. 

(3) Exjdanation. Tjook at a man, or at 
any animal. Its body behaves as a mecha- 
nism, it also displays physiological chemis- 
try; and in so far, can be “e.xplained ” Itj' 
chemistry and ])liysics. But its Ijifc is a 
phenomenon of a. different order, fo • that 
can never he subject of direct observation : 
indeed of observation in any sense. All 
that w c are able to observe of the body is its 
behaviour : the motions and reactions which 
take place in response to this or that stimu- 
lus. That the body in question is “alive,” 
that it is conscious, we only infer. Our 
inference, too (as will [)resently l)e seen) is 
always from one and the same case. When 
f “hold (converse with my friend,” what is 
it J am really doing ? I see a certain body. 

I sec certain movements, I heai‘ c(' *tain 
sounds, if we shake hands T feel certain 
touches; and as observation, no wdiit more. 
That he is “alive” is inference. This in- 
ference is our “c.\})lanation,” and wc* are 
sure it is correct. But our procedure is 
not of a seientitic, nature : we have not been 
generalizing from a mnltitude of cases, we 
have discovered no st)rt of “Law,” our con- 
viction is not (‘ven founded on observation 
of anytinng in the external world. 

Thus, on all three points, Life tnrrs out 
to he miainenahle to scientific treatme.'it. 

]hit now for an aspect of the matter that 
is absolutely cTucial. 1 infer Life in that 
body w'hich T see. How comes it that I 
infer a mysterious entity which no one has 
ever seen oi' lu'ard or touched ? Because, 
of this mysterious entity, 7 have within w 
self direct experience. J feel and I think. 
Wherever else I infer Tafe, it is alyvays 
from this one solitary case. Of the nature 
of Matter 1 have knowledge from without : 
the nature of Life 1 know' from within. 
And let us by no means fail to note : there 
is no other means of knowdng it. Never- 
theless, this is knowledge of a superior grade 
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to all other kinds of knowledge. Science 
itself is (h^pondent thereon. For did 1 not 
feel and did 1 not think, tli('re would Ix^ no 
such thing for nie as scic'iice. And, here 
is a. strange lelleetion ; all that Science has 
told iiK' of iMatler 1 should Jiever have 
known at all ! 

Materialism, accordingly, in aUeni])ling 
to explain Life by Matter, is reversing the 
valid mental order : is explaining tlu; more 
known in terms of the le.ss known I 

If then, some young men in the Last, 
thinking to follow Western science, think- 
ing to he “u]) to date,” he taking up with 
Materialism, tluw are adopting what, in the 
West itself, has been dis(‘arded as ohsohde. 
“Up to daU^’ they can really he, hut only 
by the conc.e|)ts of the Dawn. 

To Buddhism, this issue is vital : it 
means existence or extitiction. For, wer(‘ 
Life and Mind no more than a nu'rc ‘‘(^])i- 
phenomenon” of Math*!’, then the destruc- 
tion of the body would he ajutihilat ion of 
the Being, nothing whatever would he left. 
Nothing whatever to ]iass on; and what, in 
such case, lax-omes of Ivarnma ? More 
still : vastly more. With no kamma from 
predecessors, and unahh' to pass on atiy of 
his own, a man would have, no past, and no 
future. TTis chances, accordingly, of A?-a- 
hatship would he strictly and rigidly con- 
fiiuid to whatever he might succeed in achie- 
ving in the course of his “three-scorc-yeai's- 
and-ten . ” “A yK)or chance for most of ns, ” 
I fear will he the reader’s comment. Boor 
indeed. For how many Arahats are there 
held to have been, in this world at any 


rate, during the last 2,000 years ? 'I for- 
get the ortliodox ('stimate, hut the nutnher 
is lamentably small. So any man’,s chan- 
ces o I Allainnu'iil could not, at the best, la* 
more than one in many millions ; woidd Ix' 
what malheinaticians ca,ll a negiigihk* 
(piantity. Ihit Arahatship is Nihhana. 
Thus Nihhana., on this view, has dwindled 
down to a \anishing-pi>int. But is not 
Nihhana,, however la-r olf, the Hope which 
lives in e\erv Uuddhist ? Without Nih- 
hana, would Ihiddhism he Buddhism ? Boh 
the Buddhist of that hope, a,nd he woiddda* 
left crying in ull(‘r desolation ; — 

The purple from (he dishtnee dies, 

M If prospeet and horizon i)o)ie. 

Happily he is in no such case. Mate- 
rialism can itscll !)(' desc'i’ihed as an ‘‘('pi- 
phenomcnon” of Scimice, its day ’s o\er, 
it has hardly lastl\ 70 years, and Scii'occ* is 
esca])ing from that melancholy waste ; - 

]\ lii'rei'l he slondij Inrnid and sloirlji 

rlinih 

The Iasi hard joolslv]) of lhal iron eraif, 

hiren as hii/h as he could eliinb, and sair, 

Sirainimi his eijes Uenealh an arch of 

hand. 

Or llioa<ihl he saa\ I he sfieeh' Hint bore 

the Kinif, 

])oirn lhal lonij iraler openinij on Ihe 

deep 

Soineirhio'e, far off, pass on and on, 

and (pi 

From less to less and ranish inlo liiiht. 
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H JSTOJiV of Uivlloiis offers cliartiiiiij^ 
(‘liai'aclers wliosc porsoimliiy and 
special mission ol' lil'e Jiave aii aj)- 
poal to tlai intellectual iji all ages. Prince 
Maliinda urged by liigiier sense of s(>rvice 
mad(' (,'eylon his s])here of activity. Maii\ 
Inilian sages found- 
ed inonasteric's in 
suowy 'Tibet in or- 
der to disseminate 
llu! liuw of the 
Jjirddliu. Our own 
Sinhalese Btiddlusi 
nuns of the blh een- 
luj ) cjossed the ini- 
ciiarlej’ed s e a s 
a n (I estabbslied 
Ulukkhuni Order in 
China. A lieroic 
Prenclimau sailed 
tlu' Atlantic to Jig'lit 
lor Ainencan indejiendence. 'I'lic niiicli 
maligned Iviighsli jioet Byron hurried down 
to the South of Buroju; to participate in the 
(ireek struggle lor freedom. Equally inter- 
esting and romantie is the fact that a sage, 
Biissian by birth, has made his honu' in a 
llimaJaAan valley, from where his art and 
literature radiate over the whole world ol 
culture. 1 refer to Professor Nicholas 
Boerich, who lives at Naggar, in the beauti- 
ful Kulii, north of the I’liiijab. .-Vrlist. 
scientist, o\i>lorer and authoi-, Brolessor 
iiocrich’s mission is to establish peace 
through culture — Pax ju'r Cultura; and the 
most sigiiilicant fact is that he discovers 
culture in ever} race and age. 

The fortieth anniversary of his Academic 
activities falls on (Ictober 10, on which day 
in 1871 Nicholas was born. Jn celebrating 
this event one is li'mph'd to trace back a,nd 
to find how few' were the real friends of 
hutuanity, who have devoted their wdiole 
lives for tlie great task of ennobling life on 
earth. Emm IHOO otnvard, when he was 
a))pointed professor of Imperial Academy 
of Archawitogy in Kussia the career of 
Koerich has been one of uneeasing activity 
(lireoted to liberalisation ef human mind. 


Ill 1017 America .saw liim and loved him.- 
llis paintings wcu'e e\bibited in ^4ew York 
and lie made siicb an impression on the 
Atiienean pt'ople that they dedicated a 
tweiit} nine storied sky scraper lor housing 
his paintings and as a pi'rinaiicnt liome 

where various cul-. 
tnral atievitics of 
the matter - artist 
arc carried on. It 
is now one of the 
most famous world 
centres for the pro- 
motion of the high- 
(>st ideals of man. 
This signal honour 
done to him hy the 
I'.B.A. was follow'- 
ed by tlic originiza- 
tion of a hundred 
of Kooricli Socie- 
ties on all contin- 
ents and the ('stahlishment of tlie Master 
Institute of Pnited .\rts and Urusvati 
Himalayan Research Institute. 
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Paintings of lioericli l)avo bestowed on 
art a new* (orientation and a new meaning. 
The artist cliaraeteiases bis action witli tlie 
attitude of a true pliiJantropist. Tbe com- 
mercial aspect of art lias never entered into 
the mind of Nicholas Uoerich as an eminent 
artist. Nor docs he paint mere heads. As 
Buskin remarked he is not a painter of 
‘•that particular order of humanity which 
we call gentlemen and ladies.” Ills art at 
once indi(iates true understanding and un- 
failing sympatliy. Synthesis of various 
aspects of life, of dilfei'cnt schools of culture 
and of mod(‘s of architecture is the key-note 
of his paintings, which are a message to 
the world — a message which is belter un- 
derstood and appreciated than one couched 
in words. Great mouiitaiiis, sacred rivers, 
ancient sages — all those which liave become 
the common objects of love and venei'ation 
— are treated with tliat vividness and charm 
which could only be performed by a genius. 
These brush \vork messages have found 
their way to hundreds of art galleries, (;ul- 
tural institutions and uniseunis timiugbout 
the world. The majesty of Himalayan 
snows finds its best expression in the hand 
of Eoerich and is admired in the Vatican 
Museum of Borne. Similarly over 3,000 
paintings from his facile brush have become 
the common property of many nations. One 
of the most remarkable acts of this master- 
painter is the decision to lend his paintings 
to various centres and individuals thus 
afforrling opixirtunity to lovers of art to en- 
joy his pictures. No other artist, I think, 
can claim the happiness of being so loved 
and admired as this modern Messiah of 
Peace and Culture. 

In the recent past Bocrich has done more 
for the promotion of jicacc than any of his 
contemporaries. His grand conception of 
tins idea of a Banner as a symbol of protec- 
tion of cultural and scientific institutions 
and national treasures during war was hail- 
ed as a unique one. The 1 jcaguc of Nations 
supjiorted the ne\v movement, and at a exm- 
vention held in Washington in 1933 thirty- 
six nations gave their consent to adopt the 
Banner of Peace. Boerich found destruc- 
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tions in all lands. What the genius of man 
created for the benefit of humanity was 
wantonly destroyed by man’s own greed ani 
liatred. Tin* Baiiiu'r was invented to Kerv(! 
as a warning to the belligerent nations that 
tlio Imildings ovc^r which tin; Banner was 
flying onghi not to he aimed at by war wc.i- 
jHins. Bocrich wishes that (he Banner 
should serve as a safeguard to cultural iiis- 
tilntions in tiu' same manner as tlie Red 
Cross sc'i’vos the woiiiidcd and the sick. Dr. 
•lames H. Gunsins sings thus of the I'eaco 
Banner : 

lUmncr of i'cnic ■ March on ! 

Hall )iol tjoar pilfiriDunjc 

Till lo Ihc irorhl's (find irarlcs.s dan n 

You lead the rotnim) a<fc. 

In Bocn’ich's own words it is “imperalivc 
to take immediati' measure to preserve iIk' 
noble heritage of ouj‘ past for a glorious 
posterity . ’ ' 

Inseparably eonneeted with RiK-rieh the 
artist is Boericli the Philosopher. 'Die 
princi])le underlying his pluloso])liy runs 
parallel to that of his art. I’cace and Good- 
will can he established if only man rosjiocts 
man. Destructive activities l)eget destruc- 
tion and coirupt mankind. Creative works 
are starved in order to maintain costly 
navies and armies. Distrust of each other 
precipitates inhuman brutalities which no 
Oiie can stop till all the works of Beauty and 
Culture of generations are mutilated and 
thrown into fire. Sympathy and und(a‘- 
standing alone is able to wipe out tliis 
misery. Professor Bocrich is never tired 
of saying, rejieating and warning that co- 
operation is capable of doing greater good 
than brandishing of sword. In all his writ- 
ings — and they are legion — he preaches the 
sermon of peace. “ Altai-H imalaya, ” 

“Adamant,” “Shambala,” “Bealm of 
Light,” “Flame in Chalice,” “Heart of 
Asia,” “Fiery Stronghold” and other hun- 
dreds of essays and messages poured fortli 
from his jkiu while thousands of paintings 
arc finished by his brusli. Nor this is all. 
Exploration of little known regions, ednoa- 
tioiiai work, bio-chemical experiments and 
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cancer researcbcs engage his earnest atten- 
tion. One can liardly believe that a single 
person is able to cope with this vast amount 
of work, lint the artist-pbikt.sopjKir has 
faith in unceasing activity. Every day is 
a blessed one witli him. 

His great expedition to Central Asia last- 
ing from 1923 to 1929 is a world event. 
With immense . suffering. and loss, he collect- 
ed data which he jilaced before the public. 
This expedition inspired and strengthened 
him. Wliile in his “Altai Tlirtialaya” lie 
recorded the daily happenings lie did not 
forget to condemn the corrupted and pillag- 
ing oflicials in Tibet. But even the dark- 
e.st superstition in that mysterious land re- 
ceived inve.stigation at his hands and he 
drew a lesson from it. Our knowledge of 
the world especially of the Himalayan coun- 
tries is made richer by his writings. His 
mode of approach to various religions and 
pliilosophies is liy way of synthesis, thus 
leading ultimately to unib' and befriend 
warring creeds and beliefs. Never Asia 
knew a man from the West, who undca-- 
stood her peoples so w'oll as Nicholas Bo(>- 
rieh. 

In any sketch lunvever brief di'nling wifli 
the last two decades of the eventful life of 
Professor Roerich no writer can forget the 
inestimable assistance given him bv 


Madanie Roerich and hi>s two sonre Geor- 
g(‘s and Svetoslav, tlie former an*eminent 
'i'i he to legist and the latter a promising 
artist and a scientist. Dr. Georges Roe- 
rich is compiling the first compreliensive 
I'ibetian Dictionary. Mr. Svetoslav Roe- 
rich has done wonderful work in collecting 
and experimenting on Himalayan plants 
with a view to their being applied in West- 
ern pharmacopoeia. Madame Helena Roe- 
rich lives in silent dignity', always striving 
in her own charming way to make human 
life happier and brighter and to further the 
aims ami objects of lier famous husband and 
sons. A word must also he said on this 
ajiniversary day about Mr. V. Shibayev, 
Secretary of Prof. Rocirich, who has done 
his ])ai't so well as to merit every praise not 
only from so many institutions and Roerich 
S(K‘ieties hut also from a host of frieiuls and 
well-wdshors of the great Russian savant. 

Naggar, the Himalayan homo of Roerich 
is one of the most beautiful spots in that 
enchanting mountain range. To that al- 
read.v pretty place onr Guru has given a?i 
altruistic outlook which has transformed it 
into a temple of pilgrimage to lovers of art 
and culture. 

“In tlie twilight of Dukhang the gigantic 
image of Maitreya majestically rises into 
the height.’’ — Shambala. 


TO BUDDHA 

Wliijp rTi> civatioii wnllod on roofs of woe 

hi prnvor 1o oiio. conmilod, coiilorit of wait 
I livod for loncj ; ainl tliouj»ht Tic was till late 
'Malvor of man, the world and stars also. 

Ihil ypstcr-iii^ht in mooii hiNsed Kclani 
1 luMM'd Th\ law of plmnfrc, Anathma, woo ! 

Tlion plmntasins «'loar vision tore 

Tlio veil and vests oi false theocracy. 

And no>\’ as snn-sols tinfj^c .von Hodlii-troo 
Hofore a broken pHiddha in stand, 
Crooninpf tjnaint hymnals fragrant of the land, 
1 tak(^ my refiigo in Thy Ian and Thee I 

And in some birth to he, I long for days 
To meet and greet my Buddha face to face ! 

— K. V. P. Goonetillekr 
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FACING LIFE 


By 

H. W. M. Hardy 


T he Bevcr- 
c n d Ar- 
t ]i u r C-liiircii- 
uiiui wondorwl 

AvliotlK!!' lie wus 
wasting' liis tinin 
and Lrcalli, lor 
the sweat was 
hUirring his gias- 
ses and changing 
their usual dark- 
lu^ss into a black 
blur, and his 
breath became 
ever inoi'e la- 
bouH'd as the 
path niounto'l 
the flank ol' lh.’ 
mountain, that 
path w h i c I 
cliuibcd on be- 
fore hull 
steadily towards 
the ctilf where 
he hoped to find 
the in an he 
sought. 
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He had come out East to work as a mis- 
sionary among the Buddhists, and had met 
by chance an old Oxford friend who had 
urged him, before he ivent to his station, to 
find out at first hand what were the tenets 
of the religion which he had come so far to 
attack. He had read a little on the subject, 
but had been advised to visit a Buddhist 
Sage, an Elnglishman, who lived on the 
mountain which lie was now climbing, and 
who, he was told, would be able to condense 
the mass of Buddhist doctrines for him into 
a workable volume. 

Now he was prepared with a list of ques- 
tions methodically ordered in his note-book, 
questions which embodied his numerous 


objf.viioiis lo all that he know of the Teach- 
ing ol the Buddha. 

He found his glasses in the way, yet ivith- 
out them he could not face the strong clear 
light: with them to cut oil' tlie light, he 
could not , see dearly either, cspcciaHy when, 
as now, he was dripping with Imat and ex- 
ertion, but he ioiled on manfully till at last 
a turn in the ])ath showed him his goal. 

Knocking on the door, it was opened to 
him by a man vidiom he knew, from descrip- 
tions, could only be the man he sought, a 
man whose clear eyes seemed to look beyond 
him and to reach to fartliest space, but 
w'hose smile was welcoming and invitation 
to enter cordial. 


m 
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You hiive liad n long, hot cliiul), I 
ioar,” said tla* host, as ho hrougiit wator to ", 
Ills guest. “ Sit down and oool olT ho.l'oro 
you toll luo what has hrought you to .see 
me.” 

(Iratcdully the visitor diank, and !('; hitii- 
solf relax Ixd'ore saying to his liost : “ 1 
have coino to yon on tilio a.d\ ico oi a Iriond, 
to find oiil sonic details about the Ihiddhist 
Iteli^ions as I shall Ix' working among Ihid 
dhists in the near I'lilure, and most oi' llx' 
IxKiks I have read give' \ery inad(' juate e\- 
|ilanations ol such ])oints as Aiiatta.” 

i shall he glad to do all 1 can to helji 
\ou,” returiK'd the other, ” hut hel’orc' we 
start, it you will excuse' nii-, 1 have to leave 
uiu lor a tew minutes, ^'ou w ill liiid some 
hooks on IIk- shelt there, or it mui wish to 
mediate ju.st please yoiirselt. ’ 

Mr. (liiurehman looked at the I o.iks. dip- 
ping here and there into them, and noting 
the title's ot some' W'hieli seemed like'ly to he 
eet use', tlie'u, as his host re'lnriu'fl, he pin 
tlie'in elown and got euit his nntehook, Iwit 
the e-an'tiilly arrange'el epu'stions were' eles- 
tineiel ne'ver to Ix' asked tor at that monieiil 
his cye!S tell em a large- picture hanging e>,i 
the wall. 

ft was in the' tonn ot a wlie'cl. crowded 
wieh figure's anel e-vieleiitly .symheilieal, hut 
with, he're' and tlie-re', scene's depie'te'd whie-li 
Air. Churehman e'oulil emly epiality as re'- 
voltingly iiule'cent. 

He' peiinti'd at the jiieture. ” Surele 
things sue'h as tha,t elo not enter into your 
religion ? ” he eriee! wdth eihvieuis ineligna- 
tion. 

” As sue'h ae-ts are- a jiart-'and a \er\ 
essential part— ot Ijite, the-y ei-rtainly do 
eeunei within the se-eijie ed' Ihidelhisni ” was 
the grave reply, ‘‘tor the Te'aehing ot the- 
Bueldha ine'lude-s all Lite.” 

A'lay he so ” e'ountere'd Mr. Clinreh- 
man, ” hut sue'h matters arc host hidele'n. 
You would never show' such a picture tei 
women ! ” 

‘‘ On the contrary ” rcitlied the Sage, “T 
use that painting regularly when I am ex- 
plaining the Twelve Nidanus, whetlier my 
audience includes both sexes or not.” 


Air. Churchman exploded. ‘‘Youtliink 
iieething them of ceuTuptiiig the morals of ^ 
young tolk ? ” 

The Sage smiled gently. ” When 1 
have a e-lass of hoys and girls ” he said, 

the tirst tiling 1 tell them is that, if they 
aree to study thei Jtharma seriously, they 
must he prepare'el to taco the facts of life 
A\ith eipen eyes. They must take every 
mitiirai act naturally; they must be shocked 
at nolliiiig, eiitlier in thomselve^s or in 
others.” 

then, if every natural act is right,” 
rejiiu'd Cliiire'liman, ” any desire springing 
Ireim llie'ir lower natnio may he k'gitimately 
sutislii'el. A terrihlei eleictrine ! 

‘ ■ No, w'hen 1 say that a natural act must 
he ae-eepteel naturally, I did neit say that at 
any given numie'iit any partie-ular act was 
iieee.ssanlx right . That wenilel he to put a 
me.iniiig into my weirels wdiiedi 1 neveir in- 
te.ieicd. Are you not contusing ignorance 
with imux'euce “/ 

Air. Churchman discreetly ignored the 
(jueslion. ” What is to bo gained by lett- 
ing those you teach see such things V ” 

” 'L’wo things are gained. First a 
healthy , clean-minded point of view on the 
facts of life, au understanding that no one 
organ of the body is less honourable than 
another hut that misuse of any one of them 
IS to he held shameful; second, that to a 
Ihahlhist a I'eal umlerstaiiding of the desires 
and sensations is a necessary part of Eight 
Attention. No-one who wishes to see Life 
from beliind coloured glasses can be a 
serious follower of tlio Enlightened One . , 
and to pretend that that side of Ijife does 
not exist, or is negligible, is mere self-de- 
cC}>tion.” 

The Sag(' got up and brought a statue to 
the nijssionaiy's attention. ‘‘ Here is 
something even franker in its details,” he 
said, ” hut it niusl not he taken as so many 
English people would do, as an erotic 
statue. It i.s, in actual fact, a symlx)! of 
the utmost austerity, showing the Yab and 
the Yum, the former Metliod, the latter 
Knowledge, and indicating that it is only 
by their union that progress is possible. 
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There urd niuny other meanings to be found 
in this eoirple, but evidently tlie n'sietion of 
the beholder will depend on tlK> degree of 
development of his mind. Tlie dirty mind 
will see dirt; the i)ure mind will sec a high- 
er meaning. But we arc forgetting tlu' 
questions which you wished to ask nu*.” 

“ The question raised by these [laintings 
afld statues is more im^xirtant,” replied 
Churchman. “ Tt raises innumerable [irob- 
Icms, and, if T were to accept youi- ideas, 
would mean a wholesale readjustment of all 
that T have learnt.” 

“ Exactly ” answered the Sage, ” that 
is one useful purpose served by such jiaint- 
ings. The beholder is forced, willy nilly, 
to look facts in the face, a very healthy pro- 
ceeding.” 

” But wwild you not be ashamed if you 
were seen naked by a party of girls and 
women ? ” 

‘‘ What is there to be ashamed of in 
that ? Do you know what Milarepa sai<l 
on this point ? You will find it in ‘Tibet’s 
Great Yogi Milarojia’ edited by Rvans- 
WcJit/ : ‘Worldly folk regard with sh.arne 
that Avhich involvcth no shame. But that 
which is really shameful is evil deeds and 
de^ception; and these they do not feel 
shame in committing.’ And Milarejia sang 
to his sister Beta ; 

*Thy shame is horn of ic/norant conven- 

tinnalities; 

Shame thou feelrst where for shame there 

is no cause. 

To me, the devotee, who hnoweth what 

shame truly is, 

In showing in its natural shape my 

threefold personality, 

What shame can he attached thereby ? 

When 'tis known that human beings are 
horn, each of a certain sex, 

Tis known, too, that each possesseth 

certain organs’ 

Mr. Churchman, thinking of his experi- 
ences as a curate, sighed. ” However justi- 
fied your revolutionary ideas may be, I fear 
that they would never be accepted in En- 
gland.’^ ^ 


“ I know that well ” came the reply, 
“ but is that any reason for acting against 
one's convictions ? 1 am English by birth, 
bill that fact luH'd not make me accept the 
Avorst si(l<> of English thought, its habitual 
search foi’ improiiriety in all tilings, its re- 
solute shutting of the eyes to certain aspects 
of Life, its negative understanding of the 
truth that, to the pure all things are ynirc, 
Avhich it lias tunu'd into : To the impure, 
all things are imjiure ! 

The host rose, saying : ‘‘ Remember that 
all conAcntions are mere fashions of theii- 
jx'riod, and AA'hati is ‘proyier’ in oiu' cen- 
tury may be deadly ‘impropi'r’ a century 
later. 1 have been in counirii's where the 
people bathed naked and unashamed, but i 
never saw there anything so indecent and 
improjier as some Euro])ean papiu’s. Eor 
you to be shocked at the sight of one of tlu* 
other sex does not mean tliat tlu' sight is 
shocking; it merely shows that^ your ii'ac- 
tion to the sight is to l>e shocki-d. The 
indecency is in your oAvn mind and no- 
where else.” 

As he shook liands, (’hurchman asked : 
” May I come again Avhen I Jiave had lime 
to think over these jiroblems ? I should 
be glad to talk then over with you later.” 

Of course caane the hearty response. 

But do not forget that I luiAa^ found, as 
you will find, that if these questions are 
treated Avith comyilete naturalness, no one, 
man, Avoman, boy, or girl, is shocki'd bv 
anything. Those aa'Iio are upset an* those 
who Avill never meet Tafe honestly as it is, 
but Avho think that they can change rdfe 
to something more to their tastes, Avhereiu 
they (lelud(> tlamiselves and fetter their oAvn 
anklos, prov(Hil in{,( tboir owii fldvjiiicoiiicnt- 
on tiioWnyof TrntJi.’' 


He came to remove the eorrowH of all Iwinrf ikinga,*^ 
OampasHion for all creuiures is the true religion/' 

* Oh, Buddha, the worship of fhee consists in doing 

good to the world.’’ 
—Buddhist Buttes 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


.India and Far East 


China-Japan War 

Buddhist Priests Defend City 

• SHANGHAI 

AS a rtisull ol' tlio Sino'-Lipaiuisc War hundreds 
ol' JhiddJiist temples have heoii destroyed in 
(!liijia. Many temjdcis’liave been razed to the 
{>r()und and o\er 2,000 Buddhist jndests have 
been killed. For the Hrst time in the history 
ol the country Buddhist jn’iests lia\e joined the 
lighting forces. 


JT is "'uid tliut ia tlia three rnoxilhs 
dBifuco of Cliupai, au army of 
iJiiddlnst prie'^ts, nador tlio loader’ 
of iho rrio‘’'t uf a looai 

tiaripie, played a vory protniuoiii 
jiurt. Over 1,000 Huddhist nuns wlio 
have enlisted thenisolves us nurses 
are very uotivt* hohind thi^ li^htinj,^ 
lines at Slmn^rhai and North (’hiiia. 

Geo-Physical Survey of 
Central Asia 

DOMIJAY 

'JplJJh first conAprehensive ^^oo-pliysi- 
eul survey of Central Asia has 
hooii inude l»> Dr. WilliLdiii Filolnicr, 
lljti w oll'kuown Geriiian ^cu-jiliysicist 
and speoialiht on TiUd and Central 
Asia, wIk) has oollocled duta and 
luudo observations tiiat will eventual- 
ly link the mui^netic net of Central 
Asia witli those ol India, (’hiua, 
Jlussiu and Buroj>e, and reveal tlu' 
physieul and natural resouives ot 
(uutrul Asia. 

Dr. Kilehner has sj^eiit two yeuis 
and a half in the remote hinterland 
of Central Asia traversinj' the eoim- 


tiy from east to west on his pioneer 
survt'y work, which will require two 
more years of urix>initting labour by 
skilled scientists to ring out in all 
its details. 

Dr, I’iichuor, who arrived in Bom- 
hay, rei'eiill.), has a 50-year record of 
e.vjilorath.n and high adventure. Ho 
first. le<l (iermun expeditions to China 
and Tibet, m llKJd-05. A cloi>e friend 
oi Shaelvleton and Scott, he led expe- 
ditions to ihe Antarctic in 1910-12 
and discovered Leopold Laud. In 
102t)-2H lie led ail exiieditiuu into 
China aiul Tibet, making important, 
diseoveries in I'.a'-tern Tibet. During 
one ot hi:- expeditious, lar from the 
roaches ol ci\ ilisation, he was un- 
heard of toi years and given up lor 
lost, and hi-, daughter was in deep 
mouiiiing tor him when he returned 
hale, heariA and hapjiy. On another 
of'casidii lie held eaptive by the 
Dalai Jjttma. He was recently award- 
ed a “nattoual prize ol* ltK>,000 
luurKs h^^ a Na/i cultural session in 
Nuremburg lor his exploratory dis- 
c.overics in CcuDal Asia. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


India and Far East 


Two Years* Course of 
Study 

Ceylon Bhikkhu in 
London 

LONDON 

^LOTHED from head to foot in a 
loose-fitting l)riglit yellow robe 
and carrying a beantiful green um- 
brella* a mun of shr)rt build walked 
into the TiOiidori ottices <d’ the (V.ylon 
Government, says the “Daily 
Mirror.” 

He is the Rev. Ramhukwelle Hid- 
dhartha* m.a., a Duddhist monk and 
a Professor at (3ey!on Ihiiversity 
(’ollege, ('olotnbo, who has bt'en 
R])eoially released by his high (iriest 
to eoin»‘ to London to study; a rare 
concesHjon airiong Ihiddhist monks. 

He \^i!l remain in Englainl two 
years for his studies. Already he 
speaks five b!ast<>rn languages and 
English, and understands three 
others. He ]in])es to learn more 
Western languages here, but his 
studies in Ihondon will be more eon- 
eerned with the Orient. 

“My yellow robe is obligatory. Tt 
was the oolour ehostm by Buddha 
for his priests, and I have brought 
some lieuvy Haimel ones with me for 
the English winter. 

“The colour of the umbrella is not 
symbolic at all; in Ceylon grt>eii is 
the favourite colour because um- 
brellas arc used as sunshades.” 

Uncanny Feats 
of a Yogi 

A MAK who can lift a 20-lb. weight 
on the end of a wire passed 
through his ami without his arm 
bleeding, who ean walk through fire 




A TLIMTVN NUN 


and bend a half -inch steel har by 
striking it across the muscles of his 
shoulder, is going to Europe s.son. 

He IS Ih'shainhor Nath, a Hindu 
yogi (holy man) who has been givung 
exhibitions of his marvellous leals iji 
Northern India. 

He is one of India’s most re- 
markable men. Not more than 
00, his physique was weak and his 
blood-pressure low, according to 
four doctors^ wdieu ho gave an ex- 
hibition at the Service (^Inb at 
Amritsar. He remarked before he 
started that he liad eaten nothing 
for four days. 

Ho lifted a 20-lb. weight on the 
end of a wire passed through the 


Armed for the 
Fray in China 

J^OTH Jajian and China made heavy 
(>urc}ias«*s of arnmnienis abroad 
during, fho first six inoiUhs of this 
>eiir, Mcc(»idiug io figures just ]»ub. 
li^h<*d by tlie Coiumei’ce Depaitiuent 
at Wa-bingtoii. 

Chuui bought X‘4Hn,0()0 worth of 
bnited States atwonaut ical products — 
lai’ mole tliau aipy (jllier nation — in- 
ciiiding j;{ land ‘planes^ Hirer s(‘a- 
planes atid amplnliians nnd 1 )| atu-f)- 
jilanc engines. 

./n/Mi/’x [unclitfs^ n nf unniii.oHH 
dJniftitl tt'rrr so Jatijr lh,if she in- 
f-H'osril lirr h h f t rtnu'ithh' fiodr 
iHihtiirc to JL**lo,UIIU,(tOi). tin' liiijhrsf 

fitter 1021. Ihuft,! Sf,i b'S' Niih' t of 
ociiniu ti f i>roiliirlH lo /r*- 

tollnl Shifininil s inrhtd- 

td fin'rr land 'planes and unc «(’</- 
fdnnr. 

Total exports of aerniianl leal pro- 
ducts from till* Enited Sliitt-s to all 
foreign countri(*s amounted to 
EL-15(),000. 

The second best customer was TTol- 
land, and Soviet Russia W’lis next 
with ]»urcbases of four land ’jilanos 
and three seajilanes, valued at 
l' 2 <» 0 .t«)(). 


flesh of bis forearm. When the wore 
was taken out there was no bleeding 
and the wound bealcil irnniediatcly. 
Other feats included : 

Allowing a sharp axe to be placed 
on his chest and hammered with a 
brick. 

Lying on a Iwd of sharp nails 
while a stone w^as broken on bis 
chest w ith a sledge-hammer. 

Walking through fire. 

Bending a half-inch steel bar by 
-striking the musides of his should- 
ers w'ith it. 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


,Cvl()fnho wid Out^lalion!^ 


Voluntary Teachers 
for Buddhist Schools 

QF la(p <}i(^re have vurioim 

,t'ons to a cltas* of 

hoiit>ruj\\ toachers for !Ui<l<lhist 
sebools. The prohlein of h 100% 
paid l<»arh(M'-; has always l>oeu f 
prolilem for Ihiddliisi schools. \Yhen 
(’hrisliau scliools rr^t an apprc(*ial)le 
poreenia^'O of volnntarv teacher^, and 
this hoiipfil is doubled ljy State 
.O'raiits for their serxiees, the Ihid- 
dhist schools ai'o admitlodly at a 
disailvanl fifre. Jlonce the nce<] ol 
voluntary worker'’ is a pressing one. 
The prohlein is to find suf'h workers. 

Various suo'^estioiis have heen 
iriade of late. Fa^-i \’e'ak al Kandv, 
iVra\veht*ra Vo jira^'ieina HIhm'o sul!- 
{/esjed tiint FhikKhn-^ siif.uld he 
fau^dit J'hipli.di so that th y iniirli't 
wink as ln,x teadiers. There ap) 'Mir 
to he sox’cral ohjtvtions. The chief 
miyiinient is that' tlu'x would not ht* 
wiliine to undet'lake siich work. Ihit 
there is ]io| e ; now that I’diikk^ ns 
thnni-olvts are williuc to (‘onit^ to :lie 
lielp of Ihiddhist sc.ho.»Is, They are 
no douhl ri'ali'-iing tho pulf tliat has 
been created in their not lakiup an 
active interest in the education of 
Buddhist childrtMi. Another ohjict- 
tion in that. th<‘x would no; h-* anr n* 
able to sidiool disci])line and that a 
proper understandiuL^ between the 
pupil and the Ihnkkhn-teHcher vvoi Id 
he dimcult. Mr. V, do S. Kularatne 
writes to say that Bhikkhns are on 
the staffs of Ananda and Dhannarajn 
and that they are doinj? p[ood xvork. 
Many people are not optimistic of iis 
success. Tt is time that this (pies- 
tion was studously considered by Jhui- 


(Ihis. edncationali' Is and a decision 
arrivi'd at since tiie proposal of last 
\’t*sa!v was in aboyam*e. 

Another -nc^u'siit.u was made at 
•he pri/' ‘ d!‘ I nl)ul ion at ^»r Snman* 
fpila (iirb* Schonl, , Panndnra, by 
Mr. Kn)nialiu‘ lliat deserving: ^urls 
should he liclpcil to enter the Tlui- 
versitv ('ol ef’-c >0 that they might 
undertake eilucHtkui.. In such a 
scficrne much iuut<*rilal 1>eneftt for 
lluddlusi M‘ho()h ctiunot lie expected 
fi'' tlnL'^e ulio ao* hi'ljied would n >1 he 
able {c» work crati'^. Tlie Buddhist 
public sbonhl coii-idor this problem 
cai'lv and find a •.\a\ out of tlie ditVi- 
culi li rich h()\ . and girls espc 

cialU girls pi's! ciP of ,s(‘hnol <*onld 
lu' indiu' ‘d t « ta>c ufj tcacliing until 
ihey I't'l -aPilid down in lih* ihcir 
, crvu'<‘s wiiuld hi* axaihihli' free loi* a 
numhci nt year". 

AVuh ihc mofcw thus '.■aved in 
Icaclio's’ saianc lu'c scholarshijis 
could h'* g'l aided (o deserving chih 
dr<‘jj. A complaMi tiiat is comrnonly 
made l)v Ihiddhi'i parents is that no 
help IS alTtirded n. ihmn in distress 
in Bnddhnd Sclav. b wdule Christian 
schools aie alwa\ willin‘4 I 0 allow 
Jiheral conecs'':ioii-.. Tlie ri'sult is 
that parents hnd u safe to send their 
children to ('hn-ttaii schools as they 
arc insured auaiir-i any triischange in 
life. But of cour-c th(’! reason be- 
hind such gcstiu'io 's that there is 
ample opporl unit 'e- h r conversion 
under such eiren!ii-(unc''S. 

It is np to Hnddh.ist leaders and 
the yonugor gciieiaoon to join in nn 
attempt to Iieip Jhaldliist schools in 
tins umapuil competition. 

A. P. OoonoHlIokt?. 

Kcsiicxva. 


First Test with 
Veddah Blood 
Research Work Done 
by Professor Hill 

gr,ooi> examinations of Veddalr- 
which have for the first time 
been carried out by Dr. W. C. (). 
lliJj, Professor of Anatomy, Ceylon 
Mf'dical (V>lleg(», Jed him to the 
cojudusion that they do not re- 
^eml)h' either the Siiiliale.^e or tlic 
'Pamih*, hut tall into a <Ui1egory rt 
then i>wn, 

On(\ five Veddahs were suhjeeted 
to tlie test in question, hut ProJ. 
Hill is of Opinion that a larger 
niirnher <>f cNaminations will pn - 
bahly show' that the Veddahs a»o 
"imilar to the Australian aborigines. 

Bi regard to the blood groupings 
ol the other eommunit ios in the 
Island, he states that there is a 
similarity ludween the Moors and 
the Tamils, whereas tho Sinhalefc 
differ from both these oomnmnities. 

Ananda Balika 
Vidyalaya 

Adeline do Saram, acting 
P)iiiei{)a! of the Ananda Halika 
Vidyalaya has heen appointed Prin- 
<*ipal of this institution, on the re* 
tirernent of H. Kularatne from 

the jio'-t. 

Mrs Kularatne is tho wife of Mr. 
P, de S. Kularatne, Prineijial of 
Ananda Ck>11ege, Colombo. 


Meet and Eat with youi* Friends at 

^ Qurma ( Vutton or Fowl) Chapathi, Turkey Pr^. 1^1^* ®*®' 
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Colovlho and Outstatiom 


Ceylon's Dele- 
gate for Sydney 
Celebrations 


period ol G()vernorshi]) a 
mirror in timo/’ said Ilis ICxor*!- 
leiiey, “wherein the people ef tlie 
State see rofleeted their own ex|»res- 
sions, attitudes amt notions, and ah 
tliough the (rove nor is nceessariJy 
in the foretroni of tlie ]/i(‘1iire, the 
beaut\ and symmetry rd the scent* 
must de]K‘n'l on the posture and ges- 
tnro of evory , si ugh* fij^nre in th# 
foreground atid the background.’" 

fn his broadcas Trn=*ssage on SalnV' 
day night, which he concluded by 
pro])Osiug the toast of (’e;;\l<jn, His 
Excellency obse^v(^d that tlie best 
way of providing f(»r the future Aias 
to take good care rif the jiresent by 
sober thought, by sober speech, by 
sober action and charitable dealing. 
“My motto shall be “Ilemin, 
homin” (Go slow), he said, after 
mentit»niug that a game of golf with 
two former (?eylon ("ivil Servants 
was the occHsifai when bo learnt 
this, bis first Sinhaloso word, 

Ananda Free of Debt 

ANAKPA (Vdlege, the premier 
^ Ihiddbist educational institu- 


tion in the Island, is now free bom 
debt. 

The ("ollego is 51 years old and 
for 35 years it laboured under the 
weight of a loan of Rs. .‘i5,(K)0 ih- 
tnined for it by the late (’oJ. Henry 
Glcott from the Tluv • ophical 
Society Hea<l(piartors at Adyar, In- 
dia. 

k'arlv this year a grca‘ uortiou ot 
this tieht nas paid from the f>r<)- 
coeds of tlie (’ariiival orgatUM'd liy 
the old bo\s of the (’ollege in No- 
veinher to celebrate the Golden 
Jubilee. The. last instalment was 
pauT a weeh ago when the Buddhist 
Theosophical Society of (’o]f>ml)() 
sent a checpie for lls. J 7,000 m 
settlement. 

Tliero is now' just a sum of Its. 
3,000 yet due to Adyar on ac(*oiuif. 
of interest, hut they have proiniv-csl 
to waive this amount as a donati- u 
to the Gollcge. No definite au- 
nonucemout on this matter can yel 
be made because the Adyar (’oiin- 
oil does not meet until Occernber, 
but it is confidently hoped by 
Auanda and its wrell- wishers that 


jyjR. S. AV. H. D. Bttudaranaike, 
the IMinisler of Local Adininis- 
t ration, been seicctf'd as the 

Hcylr^n delegate to the Sydney Cen- 
Itaiary celebrations. 


ibis small amount will not be claim, 
orl. 

This haj)j>y positif)n has boon 
brought about mainly tlinuigb the 
efforts of the Principal, Mr. P. de 
S. Kularatne. Ho was encouraged 
in liis uiibrainded (snthusiasin to free 
the college of its del)t by iiic pre- 
sent (’ommittco of the Buddhist 
Tli(^osof)hica] Socu’ety. 

Tlie old boya of the (.\)llcge meet 
on October 31si to celebrate the 
event. 


LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


New Governor Arrives in Ceylon 

His Faith in Team Work 

■ A SOLEiVIJS call i'oi' co-opcratii)ii and team woj'k 
ill the Hcrvico of Ci'ylou was made by Sir Andrew 
Caldecott, the new (lovernor, while replying to 
the Addresses road and })r<>sente(l to him in the 
Slate Council on Saturday, October 16th. 'Plie 
new (lovernor arrived in Ceylon on tJic morning 
of tlie previous day. 



CONSVL'i — 

W. E. PERERA 

KOO P., P.l.B.O. [I,OHO.] 

Ophthalmio Optician 

Vlc«.l’r„ident. BritUh Qualified 
Optical Praolitioneri’ and Opiioian*’ 
AcBociation , Bngiand 

GENERAL OPTICIAL COMPANY 

77, Norris Road • . . COLOMBO 

iOppoKite /?/,v. vS/a/ipn] 


ciTAFtTLlNO PREDICTiONS Most Agcubate 
IN TOOB HOROSCOPE. PALMISTRY, ORACLE, 

Consult To-Day “WTit.'SP Next to Towen Hall 

PROF: 

1S7. Panel likawatta 3?oa<i, Maradana, COXjOMEIO. 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES Colombo and Outstations 


Public Trustee Expenditure 
Temple Levy Problem 


E Executive Committee of 
Home Affairs has decided to 
bring the question of the temple 
levy to meet the expenses of the 
Public Trustee's Department for 
tlie supervision of the Buddhist 
Temporalities before the State 
Council in November. 

In the meantime steps are being 
taken to reduce the deficit in the 
working of the Public Trustee’s De- 
partment. 

The present sliding scale of fees 
charged by the Department from 
private estates is to be abolished 
and a uniform rate of 3 per cent., 
2 f>er cent, and 1 per cent., is to be 
introduced for different categories 
of estates. 

SMALLER DEFICIT 

The deficit in the working of the 
Department during the financial 
year just ended was Rb- 50,864.25 
as compared with Rs. 93,968.80 in 
the previous financial year (1935- 
36h 


The first of the series will be deli- 
vered on Friday October 22nd, at 
5.30 4 J.m. Sir Baron Jayatilaka will 
preside. 

Possibilities of 
Trade in Ceylon Clay 

'pHE possibility of developing a 
new and inomising trade in 
Ceylon clay is at present being in- 
vestigated by the Commercial In- 
telligence Department in view of a 
number of inquiries received from 
interested parties in India through 
the Trade Commissioner in Bom- 
bay, 

Indian industrialists have for 
some time shown considerable in- 
terest in procuring supplies of clay 
from Ceylon for their needs but 
they were handicapped by the ab- 
sence of established trading connec- 
tions. 



Central Y.M.B.A. 
Lectures 

A/fR. B. R. Sheuoy, Assistant Lec- 
turer in Economics, University 
College, will deliver a series of 
three lectures at the Colombo Y.M. 
B.A. on the following subjects : — 
The Gold Standard and its Future; 
the Ceyhm Rupee; and Spending 
and Saving. 


Maintained'’ Into 
Govt. Schools 

^LL schools whi<;h come within 
the descriptiou of “maintained 
schools” are likely to be converted 
to Government Schools shortly. 

Maintained schools are those 
which have been brought into exist- 
ence by local donors on. private 
lands and handed over to the De- 
partment of Educalion. 


Ceylon's Vital 
Need of Naval 
Protection 


establishment of the Ceylon 
Naval Volunteer Reserve is th» 
birth of our first measures for secu- 
rity in the naval sphere,” said Capt. 
J. G. Hume, Staff Officer (Intelli- 
gence) Colombo Naval Office, in the 
course of an address delivered at the 
ninth annual general meeting of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Navy League 
held at the Police Training School,. 
Bambalapitiya. 


Capt. Hume said that if the Sinha- 
lese ]>eople in the olden days had re- 
alised how external «eourity was es- 
sential to internal development so 
much that was beautiful might not 
have been lost to the world. 

Commander Neish, Deputy Master 
Attendant, who also spoke, emphasis- 
ed that for centuries past the British 
Navy had been the servant not only 
of the Empire but of Civilization, 

No Meat at Vesak 

QALLE will have a meatless Vesak 
next year. The Galle Municipal 
Council, at a meeting held recently > 
decided to have the meat stalls closed 
on this thrice sacred day to the Bud- 
dhists. 




JEWELLERY o£ any Kind Ladies' or Gents’ Silver or OoW 

A, A. Dharmapala & Bros. 

JEWELLERS. 

ao0> cot^otM»o- 
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Every Week 

THE 

DEMAND 1$ 
INCREASING 

. BETTER BY 

VOXWEL 

Sold in Three Grades 

ALL LEATHER 

GUARANTEED 

SM €ve%^uffi&ie. 
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DREAD AND- - - 
INCURABLE DISEASES 

CONSULT 


The Renowned Pulse Specialists 

SiiMN 

75 , Chatham Street, Fort Colombo. 
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Marvellous Body Builders Every piii is 

Universally Aoknowledge beet by the test ASSURED To 

- - New Life I 

ALVO-ECSTASIN Youthful Vlgourtl 

Harmone Reinvigorating I f f 

Preparation of High-Grade EfFiciency WOOQ neeim 1 1 ■ 



1 CONTAINS ENERGY 

FURNISHING NUTRITIVE 
MATERIALS 

s 

TRY TODAY 

ALYO-EC$TA$IN 


Prescriptions Dispensed 
at all Hours. 

Day and Night Service. 

The reliable and harmless 
Rejuvenation cure for 

MEN & WOMEN 


The Ceylon British Drug House, 

Despenainel Cliemists andl 

89, NORRIS ROAD, COLOMBO 


HERE S SOMETHING UNUSUAL! 

Plenty of Style, 

Plenty of Comfort, 

Plenty of Wear. 

SAai^d wfuf. aa many. weiidwAied mm ya to 

3AYARATNES’ 

F'op Tlteii* JPootweai*. 

“BARRATTS” ‘EXELDIA’’ “FITWELL” & “RODNEY” The Specialities. 

They are Shoes of Class and Distinction and have a real Dignity 
in them. Numerous shapes and models to suit to all occasions. 

ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 

Shirts, Ties Socks Battersby’s and Ward’s Felts Velours, Best English 
Worsteds Flannel, Wol Palmbeach Suitings etc., etc. 

Please Pay us a Visit 

K. D. 3AYARATNE & Co.. 

GENT’S HICH-GRAOE TAILORS AND COMPLETE OUTFITTERS 
Phone 1045. 36*38,, First Cross St. COLOMBO. P.O.Box 396. 
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Regina Hair Oil 


Hair is supposed to be one of 
the Beauties of the Fair Sex. 

Kde Jtegina Siam Git 

fm QfUiwih 0 / ymfc 3iah 

It gives a Sweet Smell 
- It Cools the Brain - 

Thousands of Tesfciinoniala from numerous patrons 
will testify to this statement. Suitable for both males 
and Females. 

Re. I -25 Rs .3 00 

Postage Free. 



Reg i n a Pe rf u m e r y Co. , Ltd . 

NO 36. DAM STREET. COLOMBO. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HONG KONG 
ACTIVITIES 

HONG KONG Buddhist 
Associiitioii is tlu* name of a 
new society that has been 
inauf’iiratcd, in Hong Kong, 
for tlie propagation of the 
Dhaninia. In the last five 
months alone over fifteen 
Chinese Buddhist booklets 
have been published by this 
body. Wealthy Buddhists 
of the East have a great duty 
to perform to their brothers 
in this small British colony. 
The missionary propaganda 
by the Christian in this 
island will not be continued 
for more than a decade. 
The missionary trader will 
no more swindle the Bud- 
dhists. We must now wake 
up from our long sleep. The 
scientific world are coming 
to understand the psycho- 
logical doctrine of the 
Buddha Dharma. Let the 
Buddhists send help to this 
Hong Kong Society and get 
the merit of good karma. 
BUDDHA GAYA 

IT is a matter of great re- 
gret that the site which is 
hallowed by the attainment 
of Buddhahood of the Sakya 
Muni should be still in the 


possession and care of a pri- 
vate individual of the Saiva 
faith. To a Buddhist the 
Bod hi tree is the most sacred 
thing in the world. The 
whole locality is sacred to 
the Buddhist in the same 
way as Jeiusalem to the 
Christian and Mecca to the 
Musalman . The Buddhist 
world should be up and do- 
ing. They should move 
heaven and earth to recover 
the place from the hands of 
the Mahant. 

NOT SO SHORT 

IT is six months since the 
Sino- Japanese war started. 
Six months ago, this was 
to be another of those little 
wars, which, beginning 
small, swell inexplicably in- 
to a mighty size. Always 
the same delusion ! “ The 

war will soon be over.-’ Qn 
goes the war 

It Was in the autumn of 
1914 that the late Lord 
French hopefully anticipat- 
ed a short war. The leading 
British newspapers protest- 
ed. The protests : were 
shown, by tihe late Lord 
Northcliff, to the late Lord 
French. “It will be short,” 
said Lord French, “if we 
get enough munitions.” In 


other words it Avould be 
long. 

It was ! And the little 
Sino-Japanese conflict shows 
no signs of coming to an 
end. 

INTERNATIONAL 

CONTROL 

FEW, will deny the un- 
satisfactory nature of the 
present scheme of inter- 
national control for Spain, 
oven if it is better than 
nothing. But do not its im- 
perfections serve to prove 
once more the case for a per- 
u^nently established ifnter- 
national force of air, land 
and sea units, really neutral, 
and at the service of the 
League of Nations for inter- 
national control and policing 
duties ? What are the in- 
surmountable difficulties to 
the establishment of such a 
force ? 

It is no exaggeration to 
say that its psychological in- 
fluence on world peace efforts 
would be tremendous, while 
it would form a nucleus 
round which collective secu- 
rity could be organised and 
transformed into centralised 
security paving the way for 
large-scale r^uction in 
national armaments. 
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Some Aspects of 



0 N S C 1 0 U 8- 
NESS, mind 
or thought is 


an immaterial quality 


Consciousness 


states of mind and 
body by way of asyn- 
chronous volition is 
related to states of 


or a fleeting mental state constantly chang- 
ing and not remaining permanent for even 
ii billionth part gf a second. It is not an 
entity incorporated in the material body. 
It is not located in any particular place in 


mind and body brought into existence 
through Kamma by way of tlie correlation 
of Kamma. Again mental aggregates of 
eftccts or results of Kamma are mutually 
related, apd are related also to coexistent 


the material body, neither in the brain nor states of body by way of the correlation of 

in the heart nor elsewhere, (5) effect or result of Kamma, 

but it only arises and ceases Mind is related to body in 

<x)ntinuou8ly and in succes- By one way. Consequent states 

aion without an interval thus Dr. C. L. A. de SILVA of consciousness and their 
manifesting the three salient | mental concomitants are re- 
marks of impermanence, sor- lated to this antecedent body 

row, and absence of a permanent subs- by way of the correlation of consequence, 
tantial entity. It is a phenomenon, solely Body is related to mind in one way. The 

conditioned by the system of correlation, six bases, namely, the sensitive elements 
which varies according to the four correla- of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body (that is 
tions of object, sufficing condition, Kamma the skin) and heart-base, which are derived 

and presence into which all the twenty-four material qualities from the four great essen- 

correlations are reducible. tials, during life are related to the seven ele- 


Mind is related to mind in six ways 
thus ; States of conscimisnscs and their 
mental concomitants which have just ceased 
are related to present states of con.sciousness 
and their mental concomitants by Avay of 
the correlations of (1) contiguity, (2) imme- 
diate contiguity, (3) absence and (4) abey- 
ance. Again antecedent apperceptions 
(Javana) are related to consequent apper- 
ceptions by way of the correlation of (5) 
Succession or recurrence, and coexistent 
states of consciousness and their mental 
concomita.nts are mutually related by way 
of the correlation of (6) association. 

Next, mind is related to mind and body 
in five ways thus : The root conditions, 
Jhana: factors aind Path factors are relat^ 
to coexisting States of mind and body % 
way of the correlations of <1) root condition , 
(2) Jhana and (3) path rea^ctlvely. Co- 
existent volition is related to coexistent 


ments of cognition. They are the elements 
of visual cognition, auditory cognition, 
olfactory cognition, gustatory cognition, 
tactile cognition, mind (mano dbatu) and 
mind cognition (mano vimiana dhatu) by 
way of the correlation of (1) antecedence, 
and so also are the five kinds of sense ob- 
jects to the five processes of sense cognition. 

Name and notion — mind and body (pan- 
iiatti nama rupani) are related to mind in 
two W'ays, namely, by way of the correla- 
tions of (1) object and of (2) sufficing condi- 
tion. In this connection object is of six 
kinds, consisting of visual objects, sounds, 
^ smells, sapids, tangible and cognizable ob- 
* jects. But sufficing condition is of three 
kinds, namely, sufficing condition in object, 
lli^^uffioing condition in contiguity and suffic- 
ing condition in nature. Of these three 
only the object to which weight is attached 
, j is the sufficing condition in objects States 
of consciousness and their mental concomi- 
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tants, wkich have just ceased, constitute 
the sufficing condition in contiguity. 
Sufficing condition in nature is of many 
kinds, for instance, states of passion, hatr^ 
and delusion, and confidence, mindfulness, 
prudence, discretion and so on, both im- 
moral and moral states, pleasure and pain, 
a good asso(iiate, wholesome food, agreeable 
climate, comfortable bed and housing and 
so on, conditions internal.or external, as the 
case may be, are related to (internal or ex- 
ternal) rnt)ral and other states. Kamma, 
too, is related to its results as sufficing 
condition in nature. 

States of mind and body are lelated to 
states of mind and body in nine Avays, to 
wit, by way of the correlations of ( I ) domin- 
ance, (2) coexistence, (8) reciprocity, (4) 
de])endcnce, (5) supjKU-t, ((i) control, (7) 
dissociation, (8) presence and (V)) continu- 
ance according to circumstances (1) In this 
connection the first of these correlations, 
namely, dominance occurs in one of two 
ways ; (a) The object to which weight is 
attached is related to states of mind by way 
of objective dominance and (b) coexistent 


dominant influences, namely, conation, 
mind, energy and investigation which are 
of four kinds, are related to coexistent 
states of mind and body by way of coexistent 
dominance. 

(2) Next, the correlation of coexistence 
is three-fold, thus ; States of consciousness 
and their mental concomitants are related 
l>oth mutually and also to coexistent bodily 
states as (Hoxistent stales. The four great. 
1 ‘ssentials, viz : the elements of c-xtension, 
choesion, motion and heat are related both 
mutually and also to the material qualities 
derived fnmi them, as coexistent. The 
basis of mind and resultant mental states 
are, ;tt the moment of rebirth, mutually re- 
Ititcd as coexistent. 

(8) 'Pile ciurclation of reciprocity is also 
tliree-fold, thus : States of consciousness 
:uid tbeir mental concomitants are recipro- 
cally related: so are the great essentials; so 
is tlie basis of mind with resultant mental 
.states, at the moment of rebirth. 

(4t The correlation of dependence is also 
three- fold, thus: States of consciousness 
and their mental concomitants are related 
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by way of dependence both mutiuilly and 
also to. coexistent bodily states. This rela- 
tion expresses the dependence of bodily 
states on the mind, and not of the mental 
states on tlie body. The great essentials are 
related by vN jiy of dependence both mutual- 
ly and also to material qualities derived 
from them. The six bases of eye, ear, 
nose, longue, body and heart are related, 
.by way of dependence, to the seven ele- 
ments of cognition. 

(5) The correlation of supiwrt is of two 
kinds, thus : Edible food is related to this 
body and immaterial supports of contact, 
volitional activity of mind and rebirth con- 
scit)iisne8s are related to coexistent states of 
mind and body, both by way of support. 

(()j The correlation of control is three- 
fold, tliiis : The five sensory organs are re- 
lated to the five kinds of sense cognition by 
way of control; so is the controlling power 
of bodily vitality to matej’ial qualities that 
have been grasped at; and so are the im- 
material controlling faculties to coexistent 
states of mind and body. 

(7) The correlation of dissociation is also 
'three-fold, thus : At the moment of con- 
ce{)tion in one existence, the base of mind 
is related to results of Kamma by way of 
coexistent dissociation; so also arc states of 
consciousness and their mental concomit- 
ants related to coexistent material qualities 
by way of coexistent dissociation. Again, 
consequent states of consciousness and their 
mental concomitants are related to this an- 
tecedent body by way of consequent disso- 
ciation. And, thirdly, the six bases during 
life are related to the seven elements of cog- 
nition by way of antecedent dissociation. 

(8) & (9) Lastly the correlations of pre- 
.sence and continuance are each five-fold, 
thus : First coexistence, next priority, 
and then after — sequence, nutritive sup- 
port and power of vital state. 

Now, wherever coexistent material quali- 
ties are mentioned, two kinds of coexistent 
material qualities must always be under- 
stood, namely, (1) during life the material 
qualities related as coexistent are such as 
are produced by thought and (2) at rebirth 
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the material qualities so related are such as 
are due to deeds done in a former birth. 

I'hus all phenomena we know of in the 
three-fold stage of time or freed from time, 
as personal or external, conditioned or un- 
conditioned, of term and concept or body 
and mind are dependent upon the system of 
twenty-four correlations described in the 
Maha Patthana. 

Body is an aggregate of material qualities 
consisting of the four great essential ele- 
ments and the twenty-four material quali- 
ties derived therefrom, and mind consti- 
tutes the aggregates of sensation, percep- 
tion, volitional activities and conscious- 
ness. I’he aggregate of sensation is a men- 
tal property, and that of perception is 
another. The aggregate of volitional acti- 
vities consists of fifty mental properties, 
the chief of which is volition (cetana) the 
determining factor or Kamma. These 
fifty-two mental properties are associated 
with consciousness. They rise and cease 
with it and share its object and its base. 
There are seven mental properties common 
to every act of consciousness and six term- 
ed particular (pakinnaka) not invariably 
present in consciousness. These are purely 
psychological terms of unmoral import, but 
become moral or immoral according as they 
combine in a moral or immoral thought. 
Of the remaining thirty-nine mental pro- 
perties, fourteen are immoral and twenty- 
five are moral. The aggregate of conscious- 
ness is four-fold, to wit, consciousness as 
experienced in Kamaloka, in Rupaloka, in 
Ampaloka and supramundane conscious- 
ness. Consciousness as experienced in 
Kamaloka consists of twelve classes of im- 
moral consciousness, eight rooted in greed, 
• two in hatred and two in delusion, seven 
classes which are the results of evil done in 
a former birth and eight classes which are 
the results of good done in a former birth 
which are unconditioned by roots, and three 
classes which are unconditioned and in- 
effective, eight great classes of conscious- 
ness of a moral kind, eight classes which 
are the results of action done in a former 
birth in Kamaloka which are accompanied 
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by their roots, and eight classes arising in 
•Kamaloka, which are accompanied by their 
roots but are ineffective, thus making up in 
all fifty-four classes of Kamaloka conscious- 
ness. 

There are five classes of consciousness 
which are moral and arise as Bupa-mind be- 
longing to the five stages of Jhana, five 
classes of resultant consciousness of each of 
the five stages of Jhana, and five classes of 
Kupaloka consciousness which are ineffec- 
tive and belonging to each of the five stages 
of Jhana, thus making up in all fifteen clas- 
ses of Rupaloka consciousness. 

'There arc four classes of consciousness 
which arc moral and arise as Arupa-mind 
belonging to the four stages of Jhana, four 
classes of consciousness which are results of 
Jhamis of similar kinds practised in the life 
immediately previous, and four classes of 
<-onsciousness, which are ineffective and 
bring no result, belonging to the four 
stages of .lhana. These, summed up, 
amount in all to twelve classes of Arupa- 
loka c(»nsciousness, moral, resultant and 
ineffective. Hupra-mundane consciousness 
consists of eight classes, four belonging to 


the Paths of stream-attainment, once-re- 
turning, never-returning and the Path of 
Arahantship and four belonging to the frui- 
tion of each of the above named Paths. By 
resolving each of these eight classes accord- 
ing to the five stages of -lhana, they become 
forty classes. 'Thus, summing up all, there 
are eighty-nine or one hundred and twenty- 
one classes of consciousness. 

By this analytical process one could rea- 
sonably come to the conclusion that there is 
no permanent substantial entity either in 
the body or in the mind of sentient beings, 
and that both mind and body consist of im- 
material and material qualities which 
jnanifest the three salient marks of imper- 
manence, sorrow and soullessness. A 
thorough (comprehension of mind and body 
with reference to their features essential 
jwperties, resulting phenomena and proxi- 
mate causes as well as the comprehensive 
of the causal relations of mind and body 
are essential for the eradication of self-illu- 
sion and for casting away the sixteen types 
of doubt which one encounters in his pro- 
gress in the seven-fold category of Purity. 


WITH THE CRITICS OF BUDDHISM 


4 4 WT^ITHOUT sensuous pleasure would 
YY life be endurable ? Without 
belief in immortality can man 
he moral ? Without worship of a god 
can man advance towards righteousness ? 
Yes, replies Gautama; these 
ends can be attained, and 
only attained, by knowledge. 

Knowledge alone is the key to 
the higher path; the only 
thing worth pursuing in 
life. Sensuality, individuality, and ritua- 
lism are, like witchcraft and fetish wor- 
ship, solely the delusions of ignorance, and 
so must fetter man’s progress towards 
knowledge. The pleasures of sense sub- 
ject man to the phenomenal world and ren- 


der him a slave to its evils. Morality is 
not dependant upon a belief in immora- 
lity; its progress is identical with the pro- 
gress of knowledge. Righteousness is the 
outcome of self-culture and self-control, 
and ritualism only hinders 
its growth. Knowledge is 
that which brings calmness 
and peace to life, which rend- 
ers man indifferent to the 
storms of the phenomenal 
world . It produces tliat state which alone 
can be called blessed : 

Beneath the stroke of life’s changes, 
The mind that shaketh not, 

• Without grief or passion, arid secure. 
This is the greatest blessing, 

— (Mangala Sutta). 


ly 
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The knowledge which Gautama thu» 
makes^ so all im|)ortaut is not to be obtain- 
ed by a transcendental or miraculous pro- 
cess as that of Christian mystics, it is pure- 
ly the product of the rational and inguir- 
ing intellect.” — ^KARL PEARSON in 
Ethic of Ereethought. 

Buddhism is the religion of love and 
thought. Buddhism lepudiates ritualism : 
and enforces rational enquiry. In this res- 
pect it differs from other religions which 
set faith and ritual above j)urity of heart 
and holiness of life. Moral excellence is 
the essence and excellence of Buddhism. 
Buddhism rejects prayer, because, if God 
is just, he cannot pardon sin, and if he 
can, he fiannot be just. Buddhism recog- 
nizes, however, that the law of causation 
governs the universe. Buddhism empha- 
sizes the fact that the law of cause and 
effect is strong in the moral not less than 
in the physical world, that every act takes 
its own unavoidable consequences, good 
or evil, according to its character. Bud- 
dhism has but little regard for’ anything 
that does not cauitribute to the enduring 
happiness of man. Buddhism is not ba->- 
ed upon the ipse dixit of a. book or of a 
teacher. Muddhism is essentially the reh- 
gion ol self-reliance, self-cultnrr' and self- 
deliveraiicf. Knowledge Inii’.'^ls out of 
self, — and not out of Ixroks. Buddha cast 
aside all antliority. and bnilt his heauteous 
thoughts out of stray tniths of nature. 
Buddhism is not tin' creed of this or that 
place, mrr is it tin' heritage of this or that 
people, hut it is the wealth of thought com- 
mon to all humanity, for all ages and 
longues. Of the Teachers many have been 
forgotten. But Gautama Buddha is re- 
menrbered because he brought home the 
truths of liberation to the people at large, 
and thus left a lasting inijrressiou on the 
sands of time. Buddhism is as old as love 
and thought; as young as Enthusiasm; as 
thoughtful as Rationalism; as fresh and 
pure as wisdom. Buddhism is not respon- 
sible for the mistakes of others. If the 
uncultivated instincts of men get over the 


enlightened injunctions of truth, — whose 
IS tire fault ? Buddhism is not concerned 
with the rise and fall of nations, with the 
noons of their successes and with the 
nights of theii’ failures. Self-aggrandize- 
ment and self-glorification are the tests of 
civilization, with pious jugglers. But 
with Buddhism to attain the inward peace 
of truth and joy, is to attain the crown of 
civilization. Not with a dogmatic roar, 
not with a drop of human blood, not with 
the bride of a heaven, not with the threat 
of a hell,* — hut with a mellifluous radiance, 
with a dignified calm, and with a joyous 
peace, — docs Buddhism make its onward 
march. Not all the babblings of selfish- 
ness and sophistry, not all the ignorance of 
higoti’} , not all the prejudice of narrow- 
mindedness, — could ever hope to put out the 
light of love and joy which Buddhism holds 
aloft for the good of mankind. Buddhism 
can he subjugated, — but can never be crush- 
ed so long as thought and love endure. 
Bruno call he burnt to death — but not his 
thoughts. Bruno may go : but his 
thoughts live to be oinhodied in the scien- 
ces of his very persecutors. If his thoughts 
can li\o, — bow can you say that Bruno is 
(lead Kveii .so is the case Muth Bud- 
dhism too. The inanities and contradic- 
tions of metapliysics, the dreams, and de- 
lusions of egoism, the vanities and vexa- 
tions of bread — and butter-learning, — are 
jKior and clK'ap comiiared with the fruits 
and flowers of Self-(hiltiae, the essence of 
Buddhism. Gods and (1 hosts must give 
way to Truth. God-visiou is non-existent 
without the ecstasios of love. All there is 
of lie sliould be annihilated iti Truth. And 
ineon(!ct eomprehension of Buddhism 
lireeds I'antastical notions. But a correct 
imdeistandiug thereof, unveils Truth to the 
wondering gaze of mankind. 

Tj’uth is none the worse for our ignor- 
aiici‘. Good, nothing but good, shall fall 
to those who follow Truth correctly and 
sincerely. Of this there is no doubt. 
However sorry a true Buddhist may seem 
to the (mtside world, he is all happy and 
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gloriouf? within. If he in really miserable, 
it is due to his incompetence, to his ignor- 
ance. To resume : Buddhism is as much 
oppos(;d to negation as to dogmatism, as 
much to asceticism as to sensualism. Bud- 
dhism honours womanhood not less than 
manhood. Sinking all distinctions of 
caste and class, caring not for differences 
of sect and creed, J3uddhisin proposes to 
weld the various communities of the world 
into one whole. Buddhism is a fact. 
And a fact can he neither ancient nor 
modern, neither old nor new. *ln a word, 
1’inie can work no change on fact. Fact 
must hold good here, there and everywhere. 
Buddhism in short is the science of eman- 
cipation from evil. Hain <'an UmicIi you 
Psyclntlogy, hut not carpentry. Likewise 
you cannot learn Mechanics frcmi llud- 
dhism. Buddhism gives you c(!rlain facts 
a clear recognition of wliich, and a, faithlid 
pursuance of wlntdi, will deliver yon frtuii 
evil. Buddhism ranks alawe all other 
philosophies, for it is the science of happi- 
ness — and hn|)pineKs is the asme of all cul- 
tnre. Buddhism hreaks down the mental 
fetters of man : hlanches all intolerance, ar- 
rogance, conceit, prejiuiico, bigotry and 
narrowmindedness : and charms into silence 
all hate and hitteriu'ss. BuddJiism does 
homage at the shrine of Hnmanity. Bud- 
dhism questions the right of every wrong, 
and seeks the downfall of every injustice : 
combats and lays the curse of self in dust : 
abolishes all sense of separateness. Bud- 
dhism is not a raiseruble pessimism as mis- 
represented by Oliristless Churches, by 
heartless creeds and by thoughtless bigotry. 
Buddhism, in very truth, is a joyoiis opti- 


mism . Buddhism uianfully tells us that we 
make and unmake ourselves. Buddhism 
prorripts lieroic self-sacrilice, daVing en- 
durance, joyous enthusiasm and fraternal 
feeling. There is self ; there is Truth : 
let self hurst into Truth. There is the 
fleeting : there is the permanent. Why 
be tossed about on the. waves of change ? 
Why not seek and he at one with Truth 
that endures for ever more ? Let self be 
purilied of all evil desires and ignoble pas- 
sions : let self he saturated with a love that 
hi’eath and cherishetl) all : and disappear 
in Truth. This is the text of Buddhism, 
and all else is hut a conimentary. Bud- 
dhism knows no hell hut a heart of greed 
and hate : knows no heaven hut a heart of 
love and joy : knows no sitis nor sorrow 
hut what flows from the lust of self : knows 
no beauty nor greatness l)ut a loving tem- 
per and a useful life : knows no bliss but 
to bathe one-self in the bliss of all. Bud- 
dhisjii enjoins the love and service of all 
Immunity. By the side of warring sects 
and competing creeds, Buddhism rises like 
a domed tentple by the side of beggarly 
huts. Buddhism stands the wear and tear 
of life. Buddhism is the creed of hope 
and human dignity : tlie creed of culture 
and love. : the creed of peace and joy. Bud- 
dhism is |K)sitive monism and a scientific 
meliorism. Buddhism is as shrewed as an 
agnostic, as free in quest of truth as a 
tliinker, and as hold and brave as any 
martyr to any system of religion, to any 
school of philosophy, or to any code of 
ethics. Buddhism is as broad as Humanity, 
as definite as Science, and as progressive as 
Human Thought 
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T he Vinaya Pitaka is that basket or 
section of .the Buddhist Scriptures 
tRat contains the precepts for the 
guidance of the conduct of the Bhikku 
who has retired from tlie household life 
for the attainment of Nibbana. True, 
this Pitaka also contains certain stories 
and doctrines like the Dhamma. Cakka 
Sutta but thes<^ are only 
subsidiary to its main 
purpose and have been 
included merely for the 
purjxjse of recording the 
(drcumstances under 
wJiich some of these pre- 
cepts were enacted. 

A precept whether to 
l)e observed by the 
Bhikku or the layman 
])ertains to his outward 
acts and deeds and is for 
the governance of his 
words and actions. No 
rule can be laid down 
for the governance of 
one’s thoughts by way of a precept, for if 
a precept can be infringed by a mere 
thought such a precept would indeed be al- 
most imjKwsible to observe. A Bhikku or 
layman will not violate a precept or cause 
a breach of bis “Sila” by thinking “I will 
kill a man.” Such a thought is evil and 
is reckoned as an “A-kusala” or sin but 
by merely thinking such a thought no pre- 
cept would be violated; so that Sila or the 
observing of the precepts consists in the 
gaining of mastery and control over one’s 
words and deeds but not over one’s 
thoughts. 

It is by the practice of Samadhi 
Bhavana that one can aspire to gain mas- 
tery over one’s thought and that is not 
possible to one who has not by the prac- 
tice of Sila already gained mastery over his 
word and deed. It is for this reason that 
we are taught to observe the precepts be- 
fore we attempt the practice of Samadhi 
Bhavana. 

Now, all precepts are not injunctions to 
refrain from sinful acts. Some indeed are 


intended for the purpose of reducing the 
causes from which arise the Klesas, the 
r(H)t8 of all sin. Such are the precepts to 
abstain from meat and drink after a cer- 
tain hour and from the use of flowers, 
scents and unguents for adorning the per- 
son. No sin can result from the indul- 
gence in food after the prescribed hour to 
a Bhikku or a layman 
'but it has been forbid- 
den in order to reduce 
the occurrence of Kle- 
shaic thoughts and to 
make one’s worldly 
needs fewer. Once the 
precept has been enact- 
ed, we must not forget 
of course that the viola- 
tion of it is a sin of a 
sort — a ‘ ‘ statutory si n ” 
so to say. 

Then again there are 
other precepts whose 
observance has been 
enjoined on the 
Sangbfi, in order that they may avoid the 
disapprobation of the world. Even 
though the doing of certain things wei’e 
not sillful or evil in themselves yet if it 
happened that the ignorant had been ac- 
customed to look upon them as wrong and 
sinful, then, in order that the Brother- 
hood may earn their respect and reverence, 
precepts have been enacted forbidding the 
doing of these things by the Saiigba. Tims 
when those nlio saw Bbikkus during the 
wet months walking about the country 
treading (unintentionally) on tender 
blades of grass and on little insects com- 
menced to disapprove of the practice, the 
All Knowing One made the rule that dur- 
ing the rainy season Bhikkus should re- 
main in one definite place. Such precepts 
are for the purpose of avoiding the disap- 
probation of the world. 

The Vinaya Pitaka consists of three 
Books, viz ; — , 

1. UBHATOVIBHANOtA which again 
falls under the two sub-heads of 
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• (a) Bhikku Yibhanga and 
(b) Bhikkuni Vibhanga. 

2. KHANDAKA and 
8. PABIVABA. 

Though this division has been accepted 
by the Commentators, today it is custo- 
mai-y to treat this Pitaka as consisting of 
five Books, viz : — 1. Parajika, 2. Pacitti, 
3. Mahavagga, 4. Cullavagga and 5, Pari- 
vara for which division ’there appears to 
be no good or sufficient reason. The 
Bliikku Vibhanga of the Ubhato Vibhanga 
consists of the i)rin(!ipal precepts'to be ob- 
.sorved by Bhikkus and a analysis thereof, 
while the Bhikkuni Vibhanga contains the 
principal rules applicable to Bhikkunis. 
The Kliaudaka consists of rules common 
to the male and female members of the 
■Order and deals with such matters as the 
procedure to be followed at the fortnightly 
meetings of the Sangha, atonement for 
infringements of the less important pre- 
cepts, the mode of receiving novices into 
flu* Order and their ordinatioTi in due 
(•onrse, the duties of preceptor to his pupil 
and vice versa, and many other matters, 
n^he Pari vara coJitains no further precept 
-or rule of conduct. Its object is to ex- 
amine the precepts laid down in the two 
earlier Rooks under different analyses. 
(Further notice will he taken of this in the 
following pages). 

That tills last Book,_ the Parivara, 
though it now foims part and parcel of 
the Vinaya Pitaka, has been only com- 
piled after all the three Convocations is 
•amply bornc' out by the stanzas at the be- 
ginning of the Book. In answer to the 
question “By whom was the Vinaya 
Pitaka handed down from generation to 
generation ? ” these stanzas mention the 
names of five eminent Bhikkus of India 
namely Upali, Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, 
Moggaliputta, and the five Bhikkus who 
were the first Buddhist missionaries to 
Ceylon, namely : Mahinda, Itthiya, Ut- 
tiya, Samvala and Bhaddasala, and then 
go on to name the Mahatheras Arittha, 
Tissadatta, Kalasuraana, Digasumana, 
ICalasumana, Naga, Buddharakhita, Tissa, 
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I)cva, Sumana, Culanaga, Dhammapala, 
Khema, Upatissa, Phusaadeva, Sumana, 
Phussa, Mahasiva, Upali, Mahanaga, 
Abaya, Tissa, Culabhaya, Tissa and Siva 
who are responsible for the unbroken con- 
tinuity of the brotherhood in India and 
Ceylon. Since the names of Mahathera 
Upatissa and others who lived in Ceylon 
about two hundred years after the Third 
Convocation occur in this list it must be • 
accepted that this Book was compiled dur- 
ing the time of King Valagamba or subse- 
quently. (There may no doubt be many 
in Ceylon who without due consideration 
may disagree with this opinion but the 
text iierniits of no other inference). 

While the Vinaya Pitaka thus contains 
a Book compiled either in India or Ceylon 
in recent times it is strange that the in- 
valuable Patimokkha does not find a place 
there. The I’atiuiokkha is a book con- 
taining the more important precepts and 
is meant for recitation by Bhikkus in the 
midst of the assembled members of the 
order at the fortnightly meetings to which 
there is also a commentary. It is of 
course these same precepts that are enume- 
rated and analysed in the Bhikkhu and 
Bhikkhuni Vibhangas but the fact remains 
that such an important Book as the Pati- 
mokkha finds no place iji the Tri Pitaka. 

The question with regard to the Pati- 
mokkha has been raised by European 
savants, the opinion of Professor Rhys 
Davids being that this is a later compila- 
tion consisting of excerjits from the 
Vinaya Pitaka while Oldenberg rejects 
this view and declares that fhe Patimokkha 
is the oldest book of the Buddhist Canon. 
The opinion of Oldenberg is doubtless the 
correct one since there is definite proof 
that this book was recited at the fortnight- 
ly meetings of the brotherhood prior to the 
First Convocation and even during the life- 
time of the Buddha. This omission of the 
Patimokkha is therefore either due to an 
oversight or it may oven be intentional, 
the compiler having been of opiriioh that 
since these same ])reoepts were already in- 
cluded in the Ubhato Vibhanga thfeirire- 
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petition was unnecessary. Be that as it 
may, Ijic present writer’s opinion is that 
the Patimokkha, consisting as it does of 
those precepts which an ordained Bhikku 
is enjoined to study and to observe above 
all else, should have been one “of the most 
important portions of the Tri Pitaka. 

'I’lie fate of the Patimokkha is evidence 
of the fact that later compilations in 
course of time gained in esteenj ove)‘ tlje 
original texts. Those sections of the 'I’ri 
Pitaka now known as the Parajika Pali 
and the Pacittiya Pali contain nothing be- 
yond a commentary on the jU'ccepts in the 
Bhikku and Bhikkuni Vibhangas and the 
Patimokkha and the occasion for the en- 
actment of each precept together with their 
meanings free from ambiguity. Though 
many accept that this Commentary is in 
the wwds of the Thathagata the present 
writer prefers to attribute these two sec- 
tions, the Parajika Pali and the Pacittiya 
Pali, to the venerable Bhikkus who com- 
posed the First Convocation. '^I’he infer- 
ence to be drawm therefore is thiit (he 
Commentaries said to have been compikd 
by the First Convocation are the “Atnwa” 
explanatory notes contained in the pre- 
sent Parajika Pali and Pacittiya Pali. Tt 
would thus appear that after the compila- 
tion of the Bhikku and Bhikkuni Viblian- 
gas which comprise the Ubhato Vibhanga 
(which ought really to go under the no- 
menclature of “The Patimokkha with an 
analytical survey thereof’’) this was in- 
cluded in the Vinaya Pitaka and that the 
Original Patimokklia w'as droppeo' there- 
from. 

What is now accepted in Ceylon as the 
Third Book of the Vinaya Pitaka, the 
Mahavagga Pali, contains a life story of 
the Buddha from his enlightenment in- 
cluding many incidents that took place 
thereafter, and the so-called Fourth Book 
contains accounts of the First and Second 
Convocations both of which took place 
after the death of the Tathagata, the infer- 
enc.e to be drawn being that these accounts 
were added on by contemporaneous writ- 
ers after the event so that there is incon- 


trovertible evidence of the fact’ that the 
Tri Pitakas have been subsequently added 
to after their first compilation. 

We shall now' jmweed to deal briefly 
with the contents of each of the Books of 
the Vinaya Pitaka. 

The Vibhanga or Ubhato Vibhanga 
(consisiiug of the Parajika Pali and the 
Pacittiya Pali) contains 524 precepts. Of 
these 220 form the Bliikku Vibhanga or 
Bhikku Patimokkha and 004 the llhik- 
kuni Vibhanga or Bhikkuni Patimokkha. 
Of these 524 pi'ccepts there are some com- 
mon to both Bhikkns and Bhikkunis while 
others apply onl> to one or other of them. 
As those precepts that are eommon to the 
tw'o sexes are ref)eate(t in both I’atimok- 
khas, counting tbem onlv once leaves us 
with 050 (litferenl ))reeepts. 'riierc arc 46 
prec('[)ls a[)plieal)le to Bhikkus only and 
100 ap))lieable h) Bhikk\mis only wdiile 
th<> number eonnnon to tlu; Iw'o sexes is 
174. 

Of the precepts applicable to Bhikkus, 
four are known as the Parajikapattis. A 
Bhikkhu who infringes any oiu' of these 
forfeits his right to contimu' as a member 
ol the floly (tnku'. He eaiimn even after 
disrobing liimself obtain ordination (upa- 
sampadai on re-entering the Sangha but 
can only remain an unordaiiied Bhikku 
(Samunera) or a lay disciple. Nor can he 
during his life-time attain any of the 
Stages of holiness. These precepts are : — 

i. Entering into sexual communica- 
tions with a female of the human 
s|)ecies or any other species of ani- 
mals. 

ii. Dishonest taking from another any- 
thing worth a quarter of a Faha- 
pana or more. (A Kahapana was a 
gold coin said to be worth about' 
Ks. 3/- in modem Ceylon currency) 

iii. Causing the destruction of the life 
of a human being whether bora or 
en ventre sa mere and 

iv. Declaring that one has entered one 
of the stages of holiness without 
having actually done so. 
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These are the most imixji tam of the pre- 
cepts because no amends can be made 
for a breach of any of them. 

The next class ai(> known us tlio 
Sanghadisesas. To make amends for a 
breach of any one of tlie.se precepts tlie 
delinquent has to confess his lapse, under- 
take to perform the neci'ssary penance 
therefor and, at the end of the period of 
penance, be acknowledged by not less than 
twenty members of the Ordi'r as having 
been purged of his guilt. This last aci 
which declares that the delinquent w ho has 
had to ahstain from partici[)ating in joint 
rituals j)erformed by the brotherhood is 
again fit to be invited to them is known as 
“Abbhana". To this class belonging 
thirteen precepts. 

The third chuss is known as tiu' Pacitt- 
iya, thirty of which are again classilied 
under the suh-head of "Nisaggiya Pacit- 
tiya. " A TMiikku who uses robes or beg- 
ging bowls in contravention of the rules 
commits a breach of a precept of this class 
after (he expirations ol a c(‘rtain nunibc'r ol 


days. He has to part with the article in 
question to another Bhikku or to the Order 
and make the necessary arnendo for his 
lapse. He cannot claim to have cleansed 
himself by merely performing the penan- 
ces without so parting with the article. 
“Nisaggiya” signifies that which has to 
be avoided and the precejrts of this class 
are thiity in number while the remaining 
92 Pacuttiya fvrecepts have no specific, 
name. 

To cleanse himself of the taint of having 
committed a hreacli of the Paeittiya pre- 
cepts and th(‘ preiu'pts hereinafter enume- 
rated a Bhikku has to make a confession 
before anothei' member of the Order. 

The next class is known as the Patide- 
saniya and contain four precepts, one of 
them enjoining a Bhikku not to receive 
and ))artakc of any meat or drink given by 
a Bhikkuni onisich' bis place of dwelling, 
such Bhikkuni not being a relative. 

"^I'lie fifth class is designated the Dukkata, 
a term signifying an undesirable or unbe- 
coming act. In the l^liikkii Patimokkha 
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the precepts falling under this head are 
sfeventy-^ve in nuuiber and are known also 
as' “Sekhiya” but the number of Dukka- 
t!as in the other books of the Vinaya is very 
large indeed being over nine thousand mil- 
lions and cannot be explained individually 
but only under their various classifications. 

In addition to this division of the pre- 
cepts under the five heads shown above 
they are also sometimes classified as : — 1. 
Parajika, ‘2. Sanghadisesa, 3. Phullaccaya, 
4. Pacittiya, 5. Patidesaniya, 6. Dukkata 
and 7. Dubbhasita. The precepts falling 
under the two new heads of Phullaccaya 
and Dubbhasita are not found in the Pati- 
mokkha but in the other Books only. 
“Phullaccaya” signifies “more serious 
lapses' ’ and included the more serious out 
of the rules breaches of which can be aton- 
ed for by confession before one member of 
the Order. The term “Dubbhasita” sig- 
nifies the speaking of unbecoming or hard 
words and the precejits falling under this 
name are considered of less importance 
tkhan even the Dukkatas. 

The rules of conduct for the female luein- 
bers of the Order contain : — 

1. Eight Parajikas, 

2. Seventeen Sanghadisesas, 

3. One hundred and ninety-six Pacit- 
tiyas, and 

4. Eight Patidesaniyas and 

5. Seventy-Five Sckiya Dukkatas. 

The precepts enacted for Bhikknnis are 
dealt with in the two books of the Vinaya 
known as the Parajika Palijind the Pacit- 
tiya Pali. According to the older divi- 
sion of the Vinaya into the three Books 
the Vibhanga, the Khandhaka and the 
Parivara, these Two Books are included in 
the Vibhanga. 

The Khandhaka, the next Book accord- 
ing to the Older Division includes the two 
books Mahavagga and Cullavagga. Their 
contents and sub-divisions, briefly, are as 
follow's : — 

I. The Maha Ehandaka contains the 
rules as to how members are to be admit- 
ted to the lower grade of the Order, how 
they are to be ordained, the rules regarding 


the conduct of pupils towards their teach- 
ers and vice versa and enumerates those 
persons who should not be admitted into 
the Order or to ordination. 

. n. The Uposathakkhandhaka des- 
cribes the procedure to be follow'ed at the 
fortnightly meetings of the Sangha held 
for the purpose of confessing each one’s 
transgressions against the precepts, etc., 
and the rules as to the fixing of the place 
for such meetings. 

in. The Vassupanayikakkhandhaka 
describes the way the rainy season is to be 
spent by a Bhikku, the rules to be observ- 
ed during this period, the places where this 
period should not be spent, etc. 

IV. The Pavaranakkhandhaka con- 
tains the rites to be observed at the termi- 
nation of this period the object thereof be- 
ing to create a better understanding, 
between those who have spent this season 
as enjoined by the precepts. At the ter- 
mination of this period the Bhikkus as- 
semble at a meeting place fixed according 
to the rules laid down for the purpose and 
each one, beginning with the most senior, 
addi t^sses the assembly in this wise ; — 
Sirs, if there has been on my part any 
transgression against the precepts which 
ye have seen, heard of, or suspected say ye 
so and I will make amends.” If the reply 
be in tin? negative the assembly indicates 
it by their silence but if in the aftermative 
it is their duty to reply accordingly. 

V. The Cammakkhandhaka deals with 
such matters as leather and hides and san- 
dals that Bhikkus may and may not use. 

VI. The next section, the Bhessajjak- 
khandhaka, describes what medicines a 
Bhikku may take and the way medicines 
are be administered and surgical opera- 
tions performed. It also contains details 
as to what animal foods a Bhikku may and 
what he may not partake of and also an ac- 
count of the visit of the Buddha to Patali- 
putta and Visala shortly before his death 
and the stories of Sinha, the general, of 
Mendaka, of Keniya Jatila and of Eoja 
Malla and others. 
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Vll. . Tiien follows the Kathinakkhan- 
dhaka dealing with how the Kathina* is to 
be accepted, the indulgences to which a 
JBhikku who has received a Kathina be- 
comes entitled and how the right to those 
indulgences is again forfeited. The reci- 
pient of a Kathina becomes entitled to use 
any number of robes for live months from 
that date. He may however also, if lie so 
desires, go about wearing only two robes. 
He will not be entitled to these jirivileges 
if he ceases to reside at the place whore the 
Kathina was presented to him.* 

VIH. The Civarakkhandhaka with the 
robes that Bhikkus are entitled to use, how 
they should be sewn and dyed and how dis- 
tributed, etc. The story of Jivaka the 
Physician is also related in this Kandbaka. 

IX. The Campeyyakkandliaka des- 
cribes how and why Bhikkus arc to be ex- 
cluded from partiidpation in certain rites 
jiorformed by the Sangha assembled toge- 
ther and bow they are to be re-admitted 
thereto. 

X. The Kammakkliandhaka describes 
the various penalties to be imposed on 
'<luarrelsomc members of the Order, viz : — 
1. Tajjaniya Kamma (threatening), 2. 
Niyassakamma (advising), 8. Pabbajaniya 
Kamma (turning out of one from his place 
of abode), 4. Patisaraniya Kamma (mak- 
ing reparation) and 5. Ukkhepaniya 
Kamma (punishing). 

XL The Parivasikakkhandhaka lays 
down the special rules to be followed by 
those W'ho have infringed the precepts un- 
der the head of Sanghadisesa before the) 
can claim to be re-admitted to particijia- 
tion in joint rites of the Sangha. 

XII. The Samuccayakkhandhaka lays 
down the manner in which a Bhikku who 
has violated any of the precepts unde^tho 
head of Sanghadisesa should claim to bo 
considered as having cleansed himself of 
the taint and the manner in which the 
Sangha should re-admit him. 

XIII. The Samathakkhandhaka des- 
cribes the manner in which disputes among 


members of the Order are to be adjudicate 
ed upon. . • i j, 

XIY. The Khuddhakavatthukkhanr 
dhaka directs how Bhikkus should conduct 
themselves in respect of matters of trifling 
import, e.g. They are restrained from 
scrubbing their bodies against posts or 
trees or walls when bathing and from the 
wearing of threads round the neck or ac- 
ross the shoulder or round the waist and 
rings and bangels. Nor should they use 
brushes or other contrivances for smooth'- 
ening their hair or unguents of wax or 
other substance for the purpose. They must 
not apply toilet powder or colour or paint 
their faces nor use cosmetics for the body. 
Nor should they sing the Dhamma in 
musical tones. Their begging bowls are 
to be of clay or of iron and not of gold, 
silver, precious stone, copper, glass, lead 
or other metal or wood. How and where 
robes and begging bowls are to be deposit- 
ed is also dealt with in this Khandhaka. 
Also such matters as the construction of 
water closets, lavatories, baths and kitch- 
ens and the furniture, etc. to be used 
therein and the way robes are to be worn. 

XV. The Senasiinakkbandhaka cx)n- 
tains a description of the dwelling houses 
that Bhikkus may a(;cej)t for their use and 
the beds, chairs, coverlets, etc., to be kept 
therein and the way they are to be used and 
taken care of and also how Bhikkus are to 
reside in these dwelling bouses. This 
Khandhaka also relates the story of the 
first visit of Anepidu to Buddlia and of the 
construction of Jetavanararna. 

XVI. The Sanghabhedakkhandhaka 
relates the details of the secession among 
the members of the Order caused by Deva- 
datta and contains the story of Devadatta 
from his admission to the Order. 

XVTl. The Vattakkhandhaka gives 
instructions regarding such matters as the 
disposing of the furniture, etc., of a Vihara 
from which a Bhikku is about to depart 
on a long journey in order that such furni- 
ture may be secure during his absence. 


■•Tlie Kathin* is the name given to a robe that is sewn and dyed in one day which is presented to the. Bhikku who 
has spent ttie rainy season in a certain place by his Dayakas at the termination of the period. 
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how a Bhikku should enter the Vihara of 
another, how a younger Bhikku should 
salute an elder, how a host should enter- 
tain his guests, how beds are to be cleaned, 
how doors and windows are to be opened 
and lamps lit, how a Bhikku dwelling in 
the forest should fetch his water and depo- 
sit the same, how a Bhikku shoiild conduct 
himself when begging for alms in the vil- 
lage, how he should conduct himself in the 
lavatory and a vast number of otber simi- 
lar matters. 

XVllI. The Patimokkhatthappaiiak- 
handhaka states that when the Sangha has 
assembled at a place fixed for the |)ur})os(! 
for the fortnightly recitaticui of the Pati- 
mokkha if there happens to be anything 
that shall prevent the recitation it should 
be postponed. It also relates an incident 
in the Purvarama where the Buddha de- 
layed this recitation as the assembly con- 
tained a Bhikku whose sila was impure. 
If there happens to be present at the meet- 
ing any Bhikku who having infringed a 
precept has not cleansed himself of the 
taint in the |)rescribed manner it is laid 
down that the recitation should not take 
place. 

XIX. The Bhikkuni Khandhaka re- 
lates how on the earnest entreaties of 
Maha Pajapati Gotami the Order was 
thrown o})en to women. Among other 
matters it deals with the way members of 
the tw’o sexes of the Order should conduct 
themselves towards each other, and the 
manner in which a Bhikkuni is to be or- 
dained. 

XX. The Pancasatikakkhandhaka con- 
tains an account of the First Convocation 
composed of 500 arahans. 

XXI. The Rattasatikakkhandhaka 


likewise gives an account of the Second 
Convocation in which 700 arahans parti- 
cipated. It is also here stated that the 
Second Convocation only dealt with the 
Vinaya Pitaka, the occasion for it being 
called togehter being the violation of cer- 
tain precepts by a Bhikku of the name of 
Vajji Putta. ll is not stated that this Con- 
vocation dealt with any of the other Pita- 
kas. 

To c'ome now to the Parivara popularly 
'• accepted as the Fifth Book of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. It has already been stated at the 
commencement of this article that this 
Book has been compiled after all three Con- 
vocations. It l)egins with the question 
where, on account of whom and on what 
(K'casion the first precept of the Parajika 
was emic-ted and proceeds to answer similar 
questions in respect of all the precepts in 
the Bhikku Viblianga. 

The Second part deals with the gravity 
of the infringement of each of the ])reccpts 
in their order and is followed by two parts 
dealing similarly with the Bhikkuni 
Viblianga. Next the precepts are classi- 
fied as those u hich can be violated by word 
alone, by deed alone, by thought and word, 
by thought and deed, etc. A subsequent 
section lays down in detail a number of 
matters of imjiortanee in the adjudication 
of disputes. 

Thus it would be seen clearly that be- 
sides examining the precepts laid down in 
the earlier Books under various analyses 
this Book does not contain a single addi- 
tional iirecept and it is therefore to be 
concluded that this Book has been included 
in the Vinaya Pitaka as it is of the greatest 
assisliince to .students who desire to mas- 
ter the ])recepts. 
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O N descending from the moun- 
tain, some wit is said to 
have recorded on a hotel 
register that “though the ascent of 
Sri-pada is rough and difficult, one 
visit to the peak is 
really Ma)rth while; he 
who goes twice has 
something peculiarly 
wrojig with him; but 
the man M'ho actually climbs up there 
three times deserves the serious attention 
•of the experts in a mental institute.” 

Perhaps these words apply to the non- 
Buddhist sightseers. They are not true 
of tJie Buddhist pilgrim who toils up the 
mountain year after year to reverence the 
holy Footprint of his Master. 

It was on a Wesak full-moon-day, nigh 
two thousand live hundred years ago, that 
the Buddha impressed the mark of his 
sacred foot on this beautiful mountain 
which, since that time, has been the 
mount of Sri Pada, The Holy Footprint, to 
the Buddhists of Lanka. 

Tradition holds that there rests, on the 
Peak, a huge flawless blue sapphire, • and 
it is on this pi’ecious stone that the Master 
left his Footj)rint. We learn, further, 
that the three Buddhas — Kakusandha, 
Konagamana and Kassapa — who ])rcce(led 
our B\iddha Gotama, in this world-y)erio(l, 
also left their Footprints on this selfsame 
gem, so that it now enshrines, not one, 
but four Holy Footprints. And in the dis- 
tant future, when Mettcyya the Compas- 
sionate, the fifth and last Buddha of thi.s 
aeon, shall appear, he too will leave his 
Footprint on Sri Pada’s blue sapphire. 

As all Buddhists know, the large rock on 
the summit, within the enclosure, has 
been placed and cemented there to safe- 
guard the gem that enshrines the Foot- 
prints. 


The huge, rough, ungainly “fooiprnit** seen 
there, has merely been liewn on the super- 
imposed granite monument, as a symbol of 
what IS preserved ho jealously beneath, 

A magnet such as this has drawn 
not only the rever-' 
ence of the Bud- 
dhists. It is natural 
that it should have 
drawn the envy 
of the smaller minds, in other faiths, dur- 
ing the passing centuries. 

The Dravidian Hindus claim the foot- 
print — that ungainly cut-in one — as the 
God Siva’s. Some Muslims claim it as 
Mohamed the Prophet’s. And some good 
folk say old Adam stood there, a long 
while, on one leg, as penance for the lapse 
in Eden. But these arc later develop- 
ments in connexiem with the sacred moun- 
tain and do not disturb the tolerant equani- 
mity of the Buddhist with his two thou- 
sand five hundred year old tradition. 

The “Adam’’ talc was probably begun 
by some hardened humorist. The Pro- 
phet Mohamed never left Arabia, and no 
Muslim historian or sect claims that the 
prophet’s footprint is on a mountain in Sri 
Lanka. And Seethalai Sathan, the cele- 
brated writer of the epic “Manimekalai,” 
dated 2nd century after Christ, says there, 
that the sacred mountain “Samanthaku- 
dam” or “Samanoli” has the Lord Bud- 
dha’s footprint on it. From this, it is cer- 
tain that so great a scholar as this was un- 
aware of such a name as “Sivanoli- 
pathain, which the Tamils of a later day 
have invented for Seethalai Sathan’s 
“Samanoli.” 

The Mahavamsa states that, on the occa- 
sion of the Buddha’s first visit to Sri 
Lanka, the deva Sumana, who resides at 
Sri Pada, and is its guardian deity, heard 
the Law from the Master and attained the 
first stage of Sainthood. 


OF 

SRI PADA 
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He it IS who protects the pilgrim ou his weary 
journey to the Sacred Peak. And m those early 
days, when railway trains and motor vehicles were 
undreamt of, tlws pilgrimage was truly difficult. 

Long, ere the dawn of the Christian era, 
was this Holy Mountain of Sri Lanka re- 
vered. Prince and peasant alike held this 
to be the unshakable granite symbol of 
Lanka’s trust in the Blessed One who saw 
that the Sinhala race would treasure his 
precious Dhanima, the Revelation of the 
Reign of the Eternal Law of this universe, 
when others, including India, his home- 
land, had forsaken it or tortured its mes- 
sage almost beyond recognition. 

Mighty in its isolated splendour, a per- 
fect })oein of beauteous grace, stands Sri 
Pada, the Buddhas’ dawless pointer to the 
stars and the deathless hap])iness of the 
Oreal Beyond. 

History stales that Lanka’s kings have 
ascended there, sometimes alone, some- 
times “with their fourfold armies’’ of ele- 
phant, eljariot, horse and foot. They have 
gifted the revenues of whole villages, on 
the main routes to the Peak, to be spent 
for the care of tlie pilgrims journeying 
there. 

They liavL* built rcsthouscs, hospitals and refresh- 
ment booths wliere the w’eary pilgrim may get 
free food, comfortable shelter, and renewed 
strength. 

-ind through the centuries the pilgrims 
came, men, women and children, the aged, 
with faith rekindling their vanishing fire, 
and babes, in their mothers’ arms, crow- 
ing with delight at the kaleidos(!opic joys 
of this prolonged picnic. Is there anyone 
on earth more lovable than the Sinhala 
Buddhist pilgrim ? In vain would any- 
one seek here aught of exclusive sternness, 
narrow fervour, flagellating ferocity, or 
greed for coarse food and strong drink. 

Cheerful, singing or chanting his simple 
traditional hymns to the Triple Gem, in- 
voking the aid of the saintly Sumana, with 
a kind word, a smile and a helping hand 
for all, eager to share his last piece of juicy 
orange or luscious sugar-cane, bathing in 
the mountain streams, cooking his simple 
fare in the open, unarmed and unharmed, 
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goes the Sinhala Buddhist pilgrim through 
wild jungle track and mountain path, with 
never a tremor because of elephant, buffalo, 
bear, boar, snake or panther. 

And what is it that moves these millions 
who go thus on pilgrimage ? Is it the 
picnic spirit that may lie latent in us, but 
never dies even in tlie old ? Is it the tem- 
porary retmiiciation of all life’s cares and 
the Iceliiig of Ireedom this begets ? Is it 
reverent gratitude to the Teacher who ro- 
uounced all foi' tlie sake of all beings ? 

It is all of these, in varying degree, but 
it is sonijsthing more. Each of the famous 
slirines of Sri Lanka has its revelation, its 
S))ec.ial gift to licstow to the devout and 
pure. The least of these gifts is tlie lieaJ- 
ing of the sick or maimed. The highest is 
a flashing vision of Truth . In hctw'oeu are 
numerous grades of supernormal disclo- 
sure, some purely personal, some that 
many can see. 

Ibli eacJi of tbesf gilts bears this sign in com- 
uioii. It for over seals ilio J'ailh oi the pilgrim, 
tiio trustful eoiifidoue,o in the Master, flu? J./aw, 
and tlie Order of his Saintly Disci fdes. 

In the ancient days these revelations 
were more frequent, and many were the 
pilgrims who had wondrous tales to toll of 
healing, of radiant coloured auras seen, of 
miraculous [irotcction , of guidance to 
mysterious secret shrines and glowing 
teiiqiles of divine splendour, and even of 
levitation thipugli (‘cstasy of emotion. 

Today, these 8U|)ernormal exjieriences 
arc rarer. We have come upon softer 
days, on an advance in material convenien- 
ces and comforts, and a decadence of purity 
and the inner vision. 

But even now' the shrines bestow their 
gifts. The seers can see, the veils lift for 
the eyes of faith and transporting joy heals 
even if it fails to waft us to mountain tops. 
Perhaps, now to one in ten thousand a 
revelation comes; but each pilgrim hopes 
that he too might yet lift some veil of 
Truth, and the pilgrimages go on. 

Sunrise from Sri Pada can be glorious. 
We float on a raft of rock amidst a sea of 
undulating cloud and mist. On the hori- 
zon the colours glow in unbelievable blends 
of splendour. 
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Presently come the precursor of dawn; 
immense rays of blue, gold and pink shoot 
up towards the zenith, and the lordly run 
rises, and rising bows thrice, or so it seems 
to the eye of devotion, to Sri Pada’s shrine. 

The clouds disperse, and we haste to the 
opposite side; and there, to the west, rising 
clear above the horizon, stands Sri Pada’s 
shadow, one of the wonders of the world, 
deej) blue in colour, a perfect pyramid in 
outline, clcar-cut and bold, yet strangely 
unreal, a dream mountain of faiiy blue. 

And with the sunrise, to some, there 
comes a greater Dawn, a dawn of revela- 
tion. The great blue sapphire, that was 
graced with the touch of the Master’s holy 
foot, blazes up luminous and scintillant 
througli its tomb of granite. 


No king’s jealous care, -no pov^er, of 
man, god or demon, can seal up that vision 
or hide its radiation from eyes of devotion. 
And in the midst of this shimmering glory, 
clad in a bright golden robe, cross-legged in 
meditation and bathed in a vivid halo of 
lambent pale violet light, sits the Master, 
lifelike, supreme, resplendent. 

In a moment the vision is gone. Some- 
thing beloved is lost. There is puzzle- 
ment and dismay. The heart aches with 
longing intensity. Naught remains; 
naught but the face of a bare granite bould- 
er. 

Yet was it seen, truly seen, something 
of that which pilgrims to this shrine seek 
to see, and having once seen, can never 
forget — that inner Dawn on Sri Pada. 


Holy Triple Gem 


Friends may from us like shadows glide, 

And foes work harm by stratagem; 

Yet slmll we find a friend and a guide 
In thee, 0 Holy Trijile Gem I 

Whal. though we may forsaken be. 

Yet weTl the tide of evil stem 

And e’er from enmity be free 

Through thee, O Holy Triple Gem 1 

Who brings us freedom, rest, and peace 
Dearer than heaven’s bright diadem, 

And joys that never, never cease ? 

’Tis thou, 0 Holy Triple Gem 1 

Of justice, self-control and love 

The world’s most noble, best emblem; 

The stay of men and gods above 
Art thou. 0 Holy Tri])le Gem I 

And they shall sec their joys increase, 

And ne’er shall know grief, pain or shame 

Who look for comfort, joy and peace 
To thee, 0 Holy Triple Gem I 


Henrietta B, Gunetilleke 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


India and Far East 


Death ot Tashi Lama 

TEMPORAL RULER OF TIBET 

CAliCUTTA 

NEWS has been received from Delhi tfuit the ^J'ashi Lama 
died in the neighbourhood of doykundo in Western 
Ohina on November 30. 

REPOKTS from Lasha stated that tlu^ Tashi Lama, 
otlierwise known as the PancJiani Larna was unwell 
and religious ceremonies for his lecovery had becui per- 
formed at monasteries. 

LATER a wireless message from Lasha annomxt'd his 
death . 

IT was recently re]X)rted that the Taslii fauna had left lov 
Tibet, but later it was reported that he had given n)> 
his intention to go back to Tibet and had relumed to 
(Miina. 


Buddhist Leader's 
Death at Sea 

Sin o A PORK 

Mf. LIN Chou, the (’hiueso Am- 
bassador and Minislor IMoiii- 
potentiar> in Paris, and Buddliist 
Loader of ('Lina \\ht> passed 
llirough Colombt^ early Novt'inhor 
N the Prenoh liner Atlios IJ, died 
at sea nj the ^^traifs ,»f Maleue/i. 

Malacca , 

Mr. Lin (’hen who was on his 
way hack to Shanghai, was serious- 
ly ill when the Alims JI anived la 
C'olojubo. 

Mr. Lin Chon who was 5*1 years 
ol age took a prominent part in tho 
International Buddhist Clonfeienco 
ill Paris held iii connechon wiili tho 
Pans Exhibitirm, 


Worked for Peace 

-^'piBET is now without its Dalai 
Lama and its Tashi Lama” 
exclaimed four British disciples of 
tile, Tashi Lama, when tho Associa- 
ted Press representative conveyed 
to them the news of liis death. Mrs. 
Gordon Cdeather ( 80 ), the oldest 
member of the party said the Tashi 
Lama had been working for peace 
in (Ellina afl these years and even 
after the commencement of Japa- 
nese aggression in Manchuria. 

Mr. Basil Crump, former editor 
of the Law Times, (another mem- 
ber of the group), lecalled how the 
Tashi Lama had been induced by 
those around him to undertake a 
hasty flight to the Chinese frontier, 
pursued by troops from Lhasa. 



TASHI LAMA 


KvadiiiL; t}ies<‘ tli,. Taslu Lama ar- 
rived eventually ul Peking in April, 
1025, where he was re(*eived witii 
full honours, and had since been in 
rccoifit of a subslantial subsidy 
from Government. (Jreafly rever- 
ed in Mongolia, where he was re- 
gard esl as king c)l the mysterious 
“Sham-hha-Ja” he made frequent 
visits there, and efforts were made 
to induce lum to remain as their 
spiritual ruler. Rince tlie death of 
the Dalai Lama the Tashi Ijama 
had not wanted to return to Tibet. 
Arriving at Jeykundo early this 
year en route to Lhasa he found 
that his large (iJhinese body guards 
would not he permitted to enter 
and this difficulty was still awaiting 
solution when hi» death was an- 
iiounoed. 


FOR QUALITY WRISTLETS IN GOLD OR CHROMIUM 

Ladles or 6ents-and Wall Clocks, Fancy Time Pieces, 
Fountain Pens, Rolled Gold or Chromium Jewellery. 

WIMALADHARMA Bros. 

44, 49, First Croat Stratt Pattah COLOMBO 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


India and Far East 


Saranath Anniversary 
Celebrations 

Calcutta 

^HOL) SANDS of Buddhist pil- 
grims attended the sixth aimi- 
vera|iry celebrations of the Maha 
Bodhi Society Vihara at Saranath 
on November 18th. On this occa- 
sion a relic of the Buddha was ex- 
posed at the Vihara. 

The Vihara was built by the late 
Ven. Sri Devamitta Dharmapala 
wiili the assistance of other Bud- 
dhist workers prominent among 
whom was Mrs. Foster who supplied 
Rev. Dharmapala with most of the 
initial funds with which the Saranath 
Vihara was built. In all this gener- 
ous lady who never saw with her 
own eyes the work accomplished by 
Kev. Dhannajuila with her funds, 
gave over Rs. 800, ()(K). Other helpers 
wH're Mr, Broughton of Oxford and 
Raja Baldco Das Birla who has 
built a magnificent dhannasala for 
pilgrims and has also given a large 
plot of grotmd for the new High 
School ill which the three 
Hindi and Primary schools wdll be 
amalgamated. 


First Englishman 
To Be Pandit 

London 

^CCORDING to a gossi}) para- 
graph ill “The Daily Herald,” 
the first Englishman ever to he 
made a Pandit is Col. Josiah Wedg- 
wood, M.P., the sturdy old fighter 
for Indian right. 


The title has been conferred upon 
Col. Wedgwood hy the Benares 
Viyapith for his work on Indian 
questions in the House of Com- 
mons. 

“By rights,” sa\> the paragraph 
referred to, “Pandit Wedgwood 
should he a learned Hindu versed 
in Sanskiit ami in the philosophy, 
religion and iurj>f>iiKlenc(‘ of India. 
Anglo-Indians might expect him t() 
be a ‘native Indian, trained in the 
use of instruments and employed to 
survey regions beyond the British 
frontier and inaccessible to Euro- 
peans.’ Whether he qualifies ac- 
cording to either of these definitions 
or not, Josiah Wedgwood still gets 
his Panditahip. And with it a 
commemorative palm inscribed 
in Sanskrit.” 


Television Service 
For India 

IXINDON 

JNDIA will have a television ser- 
vice early in Pdd8 if the plans 
now being made ar. fultilled. 

The man behind the ambitious 
scheme to lanncli the latest scienti- 
fic miracle in Indin is Mr. N. A. 
Printer, Founder and President of 
the Bombay Technical Institute, 
who hag just arrived in liondon with 
five of his students. 

Ilis main object in coming is to 
buy a televigion Hjiparatus for estab- 
lishing a regular iidevision service 
in India. 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


Colombo and OuUtaiions- 


Dalada Maligawa 
Lost Articles Found 

ARTK'IjI^S valued at more than a million rupees, belong- 
ing to the Dalada Maligawa, Kandy, and supposed to 
have been lost, were discovev(‘-(l recently, at the 
Dalada Maligawa, when the Public Trustee, Mr. A. 
(1. Itami.sinlia. handed over all the belongings in the 
temple [jremi.ses to the new Diyawadene jNilaine, Mr. 
T. D. Katwatte. 


JSliMBliiB of valuable articles 

w<3rc found hidden away in 
rec-eiiiar-los which had not been 
opened, according to the officers of 
tlie Maligawa, for more than a 
((Darter century. 

All those chests were taken out 
of the store rooms in which ele- 
phant t.rapi)ings me usually stored. 
Until these articles wore discovered 
nobody ^vas aware that valuables 
wer#' contained in the chests. 

On© of the articles found was a 
book of gold leaves, which is said 
to have been presented by a former 
King of Siam and deals with the 
procedure to be adopted in the ordi- 
nation ol monks of the Siamese 
sect. 

Another is the court dress of Kirti 
Sri Bajasingha. This dress appears 
to have been exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exhibition in 1904, as it bears 
a label to the effect that it was 
loaned for that purpose. 

A pair of Burmese sandals stud- 
ded with jewels, a present from 
Burmese pilgrims, was found in a 
most unexpected place. 

Sirange as it seems, few valvahles 
were found in ^^patagamas** (an- 
cient Sinhalese chests), while a 
majority of them were hidden 
away in small caskets and chests, 
Otlier expensive finds were two 
statues of the Buddha, one cut in 
blue sapphire and the other in jade. 

Flags and a large number of 
Butch coins, which had obviously 
be<ui accumulated for decades as 
ofTf^rings to the temple, were also 
found. 

It is learnt that the Maligawa 
authorities have suggested that a 
strong room with up-to-date safety 


devices be built in the Maligaw^a. 

Another suggestion is tlmt imi- 
forino<l temple police should he ap- 
(loiritod as in the Sbwe Dt^gon Pa- 
goda in Burma. 


Ancient Baths as 
Bathing Pools 
Proposed Anti-Malaria 
Measure 


'pHE ancient baths in the tfuvn of 
Aniiradfmpura may he restori'd 
and utilised ns public bathing-places. 
This ()roposal has, it is learned, 
been made to the Archaeological 
Commissioner by the Department of 
Medical and Sanitaiw Servicos in 
the. furtherance of it-- anti -malaria 


measures. 

The Medical Officer of Ilealtb in 
charge of the anti-malaria etimpaign 
at Anuradhapura has reported that 
these baths are breeding places of 
the malaria-carrying mosquito and 
that the sums of money spent ©very 
year in cleaning and oiling these 
baths may be saved l)y their com- 
plete restoration. Tt is also pointed 
out that such a measure, when car- 
ried out, would enhance the attrac- 
tiveness of the place by producing 
a scene of fi^ne parkland studded 
with well-kept public baths. 

It is also urged that the provision 
of bathing facilities is desirable in 
view of the fact that w^ator is scarce 
during several months of the year. 

The matter has been taken up 
with the Archaeological Department 
so that the work of the restoration 
of the ancient baths may he carried 
out without impairing their archaeo- 
logical value. 
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New Home For 
Kandy Y.M.B.A. 

PRESIDING at the 29th Annual 
General Meeting ol the Kandy 
Y.M.B.A. Dr. (r. W, KaTunaratuc, 
tlie President, aunouiiced lliat ar- 
• rangeuients wen' being made to have 
a new homfi for the associalion. 
About Bs. 5,000 bad already been 
promised for the purjio.sc. 


Ho 
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oleotod lor tli< ensuing year. 

Patron : xMr. J. (b Batwatie (Adi- 
gar); President : Dr. G. W. Karuna- 
ratne: \ ice- Presidents : Mudaliyar 
P. r». Bannraja, Dr. \V. L. Vitha- 
rane, Mr. L. H. Motlananda, Mr. 
(t. r>. Abeyratne, Dr. S. D. de 
Silva, and Mr. A. S. Karunaratne; 
11oii\. tlnnoral S<.'e.re1ary : Mr. M. 
D. A. Karunatilolvc*; Ilony Treasur- 
er : Mr. A. A. Dliannasena (re- 
elected): Hony. Asst. General Sec- 
ret ar\ : Mr. B. .ln\ asingbe, 

Buddhist Ladies' 
Society at Kegalla 

a meeting of the Buddhist 
ladies of Kegalla, held at the 
W(*\valad( 'Iliya Dharmasalawa re- 
cently, a Society was formed call- 
ed the Visaka Kulangana Samitiya. 

The following were elected office- 
bearers with a Committee of 25 to 
carry out the aims and objects of 
tb(' Society. 

Patron : Mrs. D. M. Seneviratne; 
President : Mrs, R. V. Dedigama; 
Vice-Presidents ; Mrs. C, B. Guna- 
ratne, Mrs. K. B. Karunaratne, 
and Mrs. W. M. K. Mirihelle; Joint 
Secretaries : Mrs. T. de J. Abeyse- 
kcra and Miss Florence S, Mirihelle; 
Treasurer : Mrs. S. Perera, 




LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


Colombo and Outstations 


“CHILDREN’S CHARTER’’ 
FOR CEYLON 

THK di’iiil oi a “(IJiildren ss Oliartei* ' f-oiituiuuig provisions 
, lor the estnl)lisliinent ol. Juvenile (Jourts, for the 
spccdal treatiiieut ol ofleiiders under the ago of sixteen, 
and gen(M*a]l> (oi* tlie proteelion and welfare of the 
young, is jad)lislied in tlic Goveriinu'nt Gazette. 


I^NDJlK the j>roposetl Cliarlei* 

even Court in dealing with a 
child or young person either as be- 
ing in need of care or protection or 
as an offender, A\ill hav*' as its pri- 
mary consideration tht^ welfare of 
the jierson concornod. 

The Court will also take slops for 
removing Inin from undesirable sur- 
roundings and for securing that pro- 
per provision is made for his odu- 
action and training. 

For tile purposes of this Charter 
it is proposed to appoint a chief 
ins]>ector and a number of inspec- 
tors. The expenses incurred will 
be paid out of general revenue. 

Ananda's Unique 
Position 

^^^LTliOUGII the cry is raised on 

all sides that this country is 
the honui of the Sinhalese and the 
Buddhist, it must be borne in mind 
that there is room for non-Bud- 
dhisis and non-Sinhalese as well. 
This is a fact which all Anaudiaiis 
must appreciate” said Mr. E. A. L, 
Wi jeyewardeiio, Solicitor-G«enernl, 
at the Ananda College ]>rize -giving 
held at the College hall. 

“It is a significant fact that this 
great Buddhist institution was 
founded by an Englishman,” he ad- 
ded. 


He said thal Ananda supplied a 
great ne<3d in instilling into the 
minds of its pupils the tradition’s 
of race niid religion. In this con- 
nexion, he paid a tribute to the 
Principal and his staff for the 
splendid work they were doing. 

He also referred to the useful 
sermccs rendered by past prin~ 
cipah and teachers^ like Sir 
Baron Jayatilaka and Mr, Em- 
cent Gomts, 

Speaking of (he distinguished old 
bo^s of the Collegia and their scho- 
lastic attainments, he referred to 
Mr. Cr. K, W. Ih reia, whom he des- 
crilxid as the “wonder boy” of 
Ananda (\>llegc. 

COHFOBAL Pl NlSilMENT 
The. Principal (Mr. P. de S. Kula- 
ratne), denounced the use of cor- 
poral punishment in schools. “1 am 
convinced that tlio development of 
character in Ceylon is greatly handi- 
capfied owing to the free use by us 
of such punibhmenis” he said. He 
appealed fo parents to abstain from 
the use of the birch and thus co- 
operate with the College, 

''Through fear of corporal 
punishment our children have 
got into the habit k?/ speaking 
falsehoods and have received an 
early training in dishonesty and 
deception" he added. 


Speaking of the present sy*stem of 
education in the country, he said 
that some j^eople are not satisfied 
with the work done in schools, 
while others felt that too much 
money was being spent on educa- 
tion. Teachers felt that thny were 
not W(dl paid and lived in the un- 
certainty of not knowing what was 
going to happen. 

ON A VOLCANO 

“We who are engaged in educa- 
tional work,” he declared, “seem to 
he sitting on the edge of a volcano 
n. .1 knowing when the eruption will 
take place. 

“I should like to make an appeal 
to the Minister of Education and 
his (Committee to settle these mat- 
ters once and for all by organising 
a proper system of schools which 
will supply the needs of this ooim- 
iry and give equal opportunities to 
all citi/.ens.” 

I" very effort must, he added, be 
made to encourage women to join 
the teaching profession. Such a 
step would he economical and would 
in no n ay lower the standard of 
education. 

Temple For The 
Rodiya Community 

^ BUnnillST temple for the 

Rodi\a community has been 
opened ai Velanduwa by Mr. S. A. 
1. Ellatiata, B.M., who, with 
Hhikkhu Narada, was carrying on 
a tuunjiaigu in Atakalanparina for 
tlu’ ufiliftment of the Rodiya com- 
munity. 

Another small temple is being 
built for the same purpose at Kaha- 
walla. 


D A D/^ A IKI jewellery of any Kind Ladies' or Gents’ Silver or Gold 

A. A, Dhanmapala & Bros. 

JEWELLERS, 

a 08 , na[ci.I.n StveaC, Patrtab. COi:.OM[BO. 
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The Y oung Me n’s 
Budd hist Association 

COLOMBO 

FOUNDED IN 18 ^ 

INCORPORATED 


Objoots— The Study and Propagation of Buddhism. 

The encouragement of the practical observance of Buddhism. 

The promotion of unity and co>operation among Buddhists, 

The advancement of the physical, intellectual and social welfare of members. 

MambePShip— Men. not less than eighteen years of age, having any or all of the above 

objects in view, are eligible for membership. 

Members are classified as honorary, active and life members. 

Any person who has rendered distinguished service to the cause of Buddhism 
may bo elected an honorary member at a Qeneral Meeting of 
the Association. 

Active members shall pay a minimum subscription of one Rupee a month 
or ten Rupees a yoar or five Rupees a half-year, payable in advance 
daring the first month of each period. 

Any person who gives a donation of not less than Bs. 200/- to the Association 
may be elected a life member. 


An Institution for the religious 
and Cultural Advancement of 
- - Buddhist Youth, - - 


ANNVAL SUBSCRIPTION R,. JO/- MONTHLY Re. Ij- 

Be a Membai* and help the cause of Buddhism. 
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The Ceylon British Drug House, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CHAIR OF BUDDHISM 

A (’HA IK of Hiiddhisni, 
the first in ('liin.i, will be «'s- 
tid)lisb(>d ill tlu‘ Siin AT>t Son 
National ^ni^0I•sity. Nan- 
kiiifi, this \(;ar, if the bnd- 
fjet of tlio iK'w (lovorninonl 
of (.’liina is a|)))rovod bv tlui 
lepislaturo. The ostablisli- 
inont of tb(* cliair will mark 
the end of a niovoinont lonj:' 
under way among Kuddhist 
leaders, wlio have been tu- 
sisting upon a diair at Nan- 
king in view of the siieeial 
|K»sition occniiied by the city 
in the religions history of 
the country. 

VISAKA KULANGANA 
SAMITIYA 

WILL the Kiiddhist ladies 
in other toMuis learn a les- 
son from their sisters in 
Kegalla ? There in that 
hill-town excellent work is 
being done. If there is any 
place in the Island where a 
close watch ought to be kept 
over Buddhist interests, it is 
in the Kandyan Provinces. 
The inauguration of the 
Kulangaiia Saniitiya indi- 
cate the good work the 
Indies of Kegalla are doing 


h) save the younger genera- 
tion. Their ambition is a 
noble one. A good si'ction 
of the elder g('neration may, 
perhaps, be (l('ina'-cated as 
belonging to that unlia])py 
spheri* where jieoph* an' 
counled as “lost” to the 
nation and the country. 
Howe\er. it is never too 
late to na'iid, and we ho])e 
the endeavours of the Knlati- 
gana Sainitiya. will soon be 
crowned with succe.ss. 

BUDDHIST RELIGIOUS 
EXAMINATION 

WE have closely followed 
the progress of the Religious 
Examination conducted by 
the Y.M.B..\. At the prize- 
giving of this branch of 
activities held a month ago 
an exhaustive report 
chronicled the extent of the 
woi-k done during the past 
year. We congratulate the 
Religious Examination 
Secretary for the excellent 
Avork done for the good of the 
country and for the glory of 
the Buddhist faith. We hope 
that his efforts in all direc- 
tions will prove exceedingly 
successful during the ensu- 
ing year. 


OCCIDENTAL 

BUDDHISM 

THE members of the 
Y.Al.B.A. of the Keio Hni- 
v(>rsity have been studving 
Buddhism from various an- 
gels. Not .satisfied with 
hearing lectures oji Bud- 
dhism and the issue of a 
monthly organ, they have 
now undertaken the transla- 
tion into Japanese some of 
the well-known works on 
Buddhism by Occidental 
scholars. It is int('nded to 
include in the enter])risc 
studies of tins biogra[)hy of 
Buddha, Buddhist philo- 
sophy, arts, histojy, econo- 
mics, science and also dif- 
ferent |)hases of the develop- 
ment of Buddhism in India, 
China and dapan. 

Recently the people of the 
West have taken an intense 
interest in the study of Bud- 
dhism. We believe the work 
of this Japanese University 
will help the Far Eastenera 
to know how Occidental 
peoples are studying Bud- 
dhism and what they are 
thinking of the Buddha 
Dhamma 
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The Satipatthanas: j Miss I. B. HORNER | 

Their Place in Pali Literature 


T he important place whicli the notion 
of tlie satipatthanas liolds in Bud- 
dluHt titeratuie may in some degree 
be computed fniin the fact that in the 
Digha Nikaya a whole 8ntta, called the 
Mahasatipatthana Sutta, is devoted to this 
topic, which in the Majjhima Nikaya ap- 
pears as two Suttas, the Satipatthana 
Sutta and the Sutta on the Pour Noble 
Truths. One division of the Great Book 
(Maha-Vagga) of tlie Sanyutta Nikaya is 
called the Salipattliana Sanyuttan. Vari- 
ous other references occur in the literature. 
This interest in the subject is probably to 
be ascribed to the excitement aroused by 
the new study of psychology, just then in 
its beginning in India. T'he founders of 
the dualistic. Sankhya system were the 
chief antagonists of the purely metaphysi- 
cal way of regarding man in his relation 
to the All which was the prevailing way in 
the Upanisads. They took a psycho- 
physical standi)oint. Tliey ’ attempted to 
show that there was mind-in-pm/i- rf/, that 
is in nature and matter, or ahankara as it 
was sometimes called, and that this was 
different fiom the Unmanifest (ainfakta) 
which was tlu' Person of the world-ground 
{atma, puriisa). This, according to the 
Upanisads, was indeed detached from 
prakrti, but as the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
l)oints out (6.1) deluded men made the err- 
or of thinking that it was not. The effort 
to dissociate the ineffably sublime, passive, 
detached, atma or pnrusa, from the mind 
that was thought to be only prakrti and to 
prevent any admixture of the two, was a 
study which proved to' be both fascinating 
and interesting. Gotama welcomed this 
change of outlook, this swing back to the 
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theories set out in the older I panisads, 
and it gave him’ the opportunity to re-in- 
troduce ii)to Indian thought an ethical con- 
tent, w(nch had been sadly lacking since 
Varuna, an early Vedic god with some 
moral attributes, had been allowed to lapse? 
into desuetude. Por if man had mind 
which was not in prakrti, but in That In- 
effable, That Brahma which was the sub- 
strate of the universe, he could use it as an 
instrument, he could train himself to be- 
come ethically better and nobler, to become 
more like that Ideal to which in practice 
he bore such a taint, and in some cases, no 
resembl,uic(‘. If his mind was only in 
prakrti, it would be,.hopeless to attempt 
this; but if it Avas the same in essence as 
that Plighest Atma of All, it would not be 
in vain to give a ncAV direction to man’s 
ambitions as to his own development, and 
Gotama set before the men of Iiis day the 
new notion of Becoming. But in order 
to become, to increase and develop, a man 
should know the contents of his mind. 
What we noAv call introspection is tlie clue 
to this knowledge, and it is because of this 
that Hakya came to attach such great im- 
portance to the satipatthanas or the acts of 
introspection. Given introspection and a 
method of using it, a man could learn to 
knoAV his mental processes, the content of 
his thought, and what there Avas of good or 
ill in this thought. The term introspec- 
tion may not mean much to us today for 
we are accustomed to it, but to the Indians 
of Gotama’ a day it was a new and revolu- 
tionary idea, avidly seized upon, called 
satipatthanas, and yielding a large and 
valuable contribution to the Sakyan psycho- 
logy and ethics. 
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TIk' sHiiixifiJunuis Jin' ciilled the itnir 
Ilnurs to lie (leveloiteti; and their food or 
mistenance {(tharo) is said U) be the three 
n^lit actions of tlionght, deed and speech, 
hiow thinfis to he developed are important, 
and it will lie as well before describing 
tln'ir iin}K)rtance in terms of what would 
lie achieved once ihev had been developed 
to the full, to try to conijinte the position 
they held as this is revealed in the te.xts. 

All through the liteiature it should be 
remembered that what was considered to 
he of imjiortance Mas pul first. In vari- 
ous parts of the (’anon, reckoned to be the 
oldest, more prominence is given to the 
satipatthanas than is given in the parts 
thought to be further removed from the 
original teaching. Thus in the Sangiti 
Sutta of the Digha they are placed at the 
head of the things, here given as fiTty, that 
fall into groups of four. In the Dhamma- 
sangani a list of things or states (dhamma) 
that are good {kusala) is given. Apparent- 
ly the things that are good are arranged in 
their degree of importance, and the list 
begins with the development of the Way 
(magqa)', whilst the next good state men- 
tioned is the development of the satipot- 
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ilunuis. In the ^Mahavagga of the Han- 
yutta Nikaya the Way is again rightly put 
iirst, its very significance demanding this 
position. The Section on the Way is fol- 
lowed by the Section on the Factors of 
Flnlightenment, and this by the Section on 
the Sati])atthauas. In the original Sakya 
Enlightenment, after the Way, was of the 
highest importance, and tlu' striving after 
cniighteimient was one of its aims, and as 
such docs jiothing to militate against the 
regard in M'hich the satipatlhauas were 
held. Their jxisition as third of the Sec- 
tions in the Great Book remains signifi- 
cant. 

Again, the teaching of the anonymous 
nun-Theri of the village of Kajangala, is 
made much of and is reiwirted to have been 
endorsed by Gotama. (Anguttara, V. 
54 ff). It definitely' shoMs that the sai'ti- 
potthanas Avere of compelling interest. 
There is a certain ancient Sakya cate- 
chism which begins, “The One — what is 
it ? ’’ (Eha nama km ?) and which when 
given in full proceeds through ten ques- 
tions doMii to “The Ten — what are 
they? hut sometimes stops short at the 
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lirsl. The auu of Kajangalii when sjie is 
statiug wliul c()nstJiuw.!s me category ol 
four, gives the satipultJidnas as tlie correct 
answer. 1 he} are Uie one grou]) til lours 
(and as we have seen, id ilie rtangili Sutta 
the groujis of lour immlier lilty) which in 
tUe early Sakya teaching, as (‘xempJilied 
by the mm of Ivajangala, stands out by 
reason of its importance. VVJien this 
cateehisin reatipears in the Jvhuddaka- 
patlia, (IV), again in lull length, tlie ans- 
wer to the lourth (juestion, namely that 
“the lour xd 1 1 pat I hands are the lour 
(tilings to be reineinbered)” is rejilaced by 
th(‘ answer; “the four worthy trne-things 
{drina-satcani} are the lonr (things to be 
renuunbered"). The Khuddakapatha is in 
parts oldi'r and in parts lU’Wer : it is a mix- 
ture. It is noteworthy that the answer to 
the (piestion “W’hat are tlie lour ? “ is 
not detinitely the I'oiir truths about III, and 
it is not reallv clear that tlu' rel'erenee is to 
them. Had they attaimal to the import- 
ance that lati'r was attached to them, sure- 
ly they would liave been mentioned expli- 
citly in answer to the lourth (piestion of the 
catechism, whose, sole aim it was to help 
young gentlemen to rememhor the Hoc- 
trine by picking (ait its salient points. 1’h(‘ 
most inpiortant of the cati'gories of four 
are not the truths about III, which come 
twclth in the Siingiti Sutta, but the sati- 
patthanas which there (-ome lirst. It may 
well be that the .answer “tlu' lour worthy 
true-things” of the Khuddakapatha rc'cen- 
.sion refers to th(*se; and that it was later, 
as 111 was more and more emphasised, that 
the aiijiasarcani became identified w'ith the 
four so-called tnilhs of 111. the original re- 
ference, as man and his powers Ix'came gra- 
dually ousted being lost. 

hiven in words which do not bear quite 
the original stamp it is chair that the sati- 
paUhanas still retain a position of import- 
ance. Tn the Mahaparinibban i Sutta they 
appear first on a list of seven things that 
are to be followed and developed (T)ighiv 
11. 120). This list is repeated exactly in 
at least five other passages. And because 
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these lists are Jiot m every case introduced 
with the same formula, the conclusion that 
the priority of the satipalthitnas is by rea- 
.soii of the importance tliey posses-sed in 
llie original leaching gains further in pro- 
bahility. It is true tluu in some of the 
less old piissagi's tJiey are jilaced lirst on 
the lists lor nmiierical reasons. In the 
tSangiti Sutta (which is probably old) thpy 
are first on a list all of whose members are 
groups of fours. But in the otlier lists 
there are groiqis of things wliieli have 
hair, tivy. se\eii parts and one tiling whieh 
has (Mglit parts. And in every ease wliere 
the groups uf things having four parts oe- 
eiir aiihuig other graduated groups, the tra- 
ditional impoitanee of the sdlipatthunas 
j)ersisl('(l. 'I'liey retained tlieir absolute 
jirioriiv ov('r the four right elforts {sam- 
inappadlidtid) and over tlu* four bases of 
psychic pou('r (i(l(lhi}><i(ld) — Avliich, lu'ad- 
('(I by the sal ipalllianas, are the groujis of 
tilings having four parts which oeeur most 
fnxpKMitly in tlu' Sntlas. In the Malia- 
vagga of the Sanuitta the mtinerical gra- 
dation is not ol)serv(‘(l, and this points to 
an older tradition. H(‘re, as alrt'ady stat- 
ed, the Section on the Way (Magga-San- 
yiittal. is placed first, but in the other eases 
where it is iiieliided in the lists it is almost 
invariably at the end. Jt wits ])nt last be- 
cause it ceasc'd to be regardt'd as the One 
Way, and bi'canic endowed with more atuja 
or compoiK'nt parts (lilt'rally, limbs) than 
the other things emiiiieraled' eight to 
their scvimi, fiv(' or four. In the Maha- 
vaggii of the Sanyutla it is rightly put first, 
its significance demaiidiiig this position. 
And it should liave been put first in the 
otluM' lists, not as the Eightfold Way, hut 
as the Ope Way, as tlie Way. 

I’his mimerieal ordering looks like a 
tidying up w’hich apparently commended 
itself to the editors, and must have been of 
great assistance to tlie “repeaters” who 
came to tell the first editors all that they 
could renieinber of the Bhamma; and in- 
de(vd of assistance to all who were anxious 
to master its more essential features. For 
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a neat arrangement of groups connected 
witli the higher life and graded according 
to the numl)er of their coniponeut parts 
must have been easier to remembei' tlian 
any other arrangemeJit. 'Flie groups never 
follow one anothci- alpJiabctically, but al- 
ways (except in the Dlianiniasangani and 
the Sanyutta, nunicj'ically, in a way which 
if[)pealed to the minds of the early editors 
— witness the Anguttara.Nikaya, or Jkiok 
ol (Jradual or Muitierieal Sayings. 

It is diliicult to arrive at an adequate 
translation of the compound term sati- 
paifhiniii. Sail, in its piiinarx meaning is 
inemorv, nMiiembrance, Ironi the Vcdic 
sHirfi, wlial is reinembered of the Vcdic 
traditional law, as op[)osed to sriiti, what 
is |•(*veal<*d of that law in the Vcdic writ- 
mgs. Hill it is clear from the context of 
the Mahasatipatthana Sutta that ineinory 
alone is jiot intended, any inori* 
than are the other translations of this 
Will'd that have beim ])ut forward from 
linii' to time. Rhys Davids, in his 
translation ol this Sutta, uses the 
word “mindfulness. ' That is fixing the 
mind and concentrating intensely not on 
what was past, hut on actual present fact. 
In this he is follow'ed by laird Chalmers in 
his translation of the Majjhima. This word 
very haqipily covers the complete awarcne.ss 
of what one is doing enioined by the Sutta, 
as well as of one’s rcai^tions to various 
states set up by one’s liody (laya), by the 
three ways of knowing (vedana), by cog- 
nitive and valuing processes (rdtta), and 
by the workings of conscience (dhamma). 
Therefore in order to bring Saky'a more 
into line with present-day terminology, it 
may be said that with it sati “came to 
mean introspection." Safi as mindful- 
ness or introspection thus comes to iiossess 
some ethical content, of which itati as me- 
mory is devoid. It is by man’s own en- 
deavour and by the knowledge of Avhat is 
right and what is wrong as he discerns it 
while introspecting, and not bv the saving 
grace of words remembered tTiat he will 
become better and nobler and continue to 


“develop all that’s good. ” This supreme 
ideal cannot be furtheicd merely by intellec- 
tion, but must depend on' ctluoal activity. 
It seems as though tiotama were here tak- 
ing the word smrti, already of importance 
to man's salvation, but giving it a new 
content. Did he not do the same with the 
word hmluiiuit and with others ? In the 
ITpanisad teaching memory of wdiat liad 
been taught of the sacred tradition w'as , 
considered to be neci'ssary to man’s wel- 
fare. In the Sakyan teaching, influenced 
doubtless by Sankhya and its dualism of the 
man himself (niino, purma) and his rnind- 
in-prakrti, man’s own mental activity and 
his jiowers of inti'ospetcion came to be the 
imjHirtant factors. 11 is grasp and under- 
standing of the objects w’ithin the Held of 
attention, and the elfort of will needed to 
focus the altenlion came to be regarded as 
having more value as an ethical training 
and more efticacy in perfecting the man, 
than memory of sayings and mantras 
heard. Tlie bidief in the pow'cr of the 
spoken word persisted, persists in Tibet, 
nominally a Buddhist country, even today. 
Hut Ootama w^as in protest against it, and 
in its place offered thi' development of per- 
sonality by the jiower of introspection or 
mindfulness in regard to a certain speci- 
fied set of objects. Smrti, memory, from 
having been a female deity honoured by 
the sacrifice of offerings, becatne introspec- 
tion which, bent towards the right objects, 
became an essential tool to be used in deve- 
loping one’s self to the utmost. 

The other word in the comjxiund sati- 
patthann should be taken as npatthana and 
not as patthana. But the Commentaries 
do not treat the w'ord as mtupaithnnn “as 
is the reading in the Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts,” but as satipatfhana. In doing so 
they disregard the fact that the texts quite 
properly in dealing with satipatthana use 
the verb npatfhapeti which means to make 
present, to call up and thev also disregard 
the fact that mtthana not onlv does not 
occur in p’-e-Buddhist literature, hut also 
has no independent existence in Buddhist 
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literature, except ais the title of the seventh 
book of the Ahludliiiiiiuia, tor wliieb how- 
ever ’!ia lahoiirdd and iinliapjn detinition 
has had to l)i‘ soti^hi. lienee il was not 
until it was realised that not paHluind, hut 
uputthouii was reulJ} the word in question 
that the attenijds of present-day scholars 
to translate this word became easier, b’or 
npaUhana is connected with upaliliapcli , 
which is recof^nised to be the verb for tlie 
intros])ecti ve act. I'he Digha Conimen- 
tary alone, commenting upon a passage in 
the Sainanna-phala Sutta, paiiinnlxh(ui 
satin upatthapeira calling up introspection, 
gives a litei’al para})hrase, word for W(»-d, 
which reads kannnatthanahhinialxhan satin 
thapatjiitra, causing introspection to he 
set u]) in face of the object of meditation. 
This is done “by [lenetration, (aniipari- 
sitra) so to speak, into it." IMainly, <‘ui- 
phasis is laid on tlu- arising which is tiu' 
act of introsfiection causi'd entirely hy the 
meditator’s own act of volition. Only in 
tliis part of the (\»imnenlarics is appa'tha- 
peti treated of in its own pro|ier sense. 
When the sentence parimulhan satin 
npatthapetra occurs in the Satipatthana 
Sutta of the Digha and of tlie Majjhinia it 
is not coimnented upon at all. In both 
these Suttas, whose (lomnientaries are 
identical, where the word to he 
coimiK'iited upon is tlu' compound 
satipatthana it is forgotten by the 
(lonmientators that il should he satija- 
palttiana; with th<' result that patthana is 
treated as though it were* a word in use in 
the Pali language, and is paraphrased as 
iptrara, literally thi' resort, leeding-groimd 
of an animal, d’hey may have been in- 
fluenced by the Sanyiittan passage which 
exhorts monks to keep to their own jias- 
ture-ground (gocara) (San. \'. 147) said to 
be the satipatthanas, lawful resort as a 
bond. This insistence on patthana as a 
word, and its explanation, once in the text 
and again in the Poninientaries as <p)rara, 
has apparentiv been instrmnental in decid- 
ing Ticdi Sadaw to give patthana a defi- 
nitely causal tneaning as is indeed implied 


ill the causative upatthapati^ and Mr. 
Woodward to translate it m “Kindred 
Sayings,” Vol. V, as “stations.” The 
A'laliatliera Dcdi in his article “On the 
Philoso|»hy of Eelatious” which appeared 
in the .louriial of the Pah Text Society, 
P)15-It), page ‘J(>, subsumes patthana un- 
der paccaya, and calls it ‘’tJie principal or 
pre-(‘minent cause among cames” on the 
grounds that "thana (lit. a station) is . . . 
that thing by which the “fruit” or elfecl is 
established . . . 1’hp intensive prefix pa 
has the si'iise ol . . . . pre-dominance 
or pri'-enii lienee.” Mr. Woodward in us- 
ing “stations ” conveys to the' Western 
mind a less active coniaqUion than that im- 
plied by the notion of arising or setting ufi 
or establishing which is derived from 
a patthana . But if we follow Ledi Sadaw, 
“station” is a cause of elVects, a ])oinl of 
d(‘parture, and as such would be accejitahle 
to I he belief in the continuous flux and 
transiency of hapiumings which is at the 
root of the Buddhist Theory of Causation. 
TJiis term would then have to he rcgfirdcil 
as the taking of one's station at certain 
points in order that introspc'ction with re- 
gard to certain faaiditions might arise. 

'I’liere are said to he four such stations 
or acts of introspi'ction. namely kaya, rc- 
(lana, citta, dhannna. W’e thus gel man 
introspective about (D the hotTv, ('21 ways 
of knowing (through the liedy i, (d) valu- 
ing what he canu' to know, (4) < onseii'iice, 
that which, or, as th(' Indians of (lotanni’s 
time might have said, 'I'liat (Biahnia) who 
was din'cting the man’s inner world. 
These four eonception.-- roughly cover the 
whole of the mental life with the exception 
of mimiory and ideational imagery. There 
is body, tht' basis of sensations; and 
secondly the knowledge (redana) to which 
it gives rise, and which, on account of 
body and the senses is iiossible. Clearly 
radana is knowing, not “feeling” as it is 
sometimes translated: and the three ways 
of knowing are by act, speech and thought. 
Or were so originally. They came in the 
Pitakas to have emotional and ethical im- 
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plications. .Thirdly there is the cognition 
or awareness of this knowledge and the 
judging of it to be desirable or undesirable, 
right or wrong knowledge to have from the 
ethical standixiint. Citta is cognising 
through senses, with the meaning of valu- 
ing, judging added. And lastly there is 
conscience es])ecially with regard to certain 
specified data, emniKiraled one bj' oik* to- 
wards tlic end of the Mahaaatipattliana 
Sutta. Dhamma, ojie of the most importanf 
and controversial words in all Pali litera- 
ture, probably origitially meant conscience 
or the innei’ self, tliat self which, according 
to the line r])anisad conception which was 
j’etaincd in the original Sakya, was one 
with the Self that is the All. With the 
re-enicrgonce of an ethical outlook, which 
was one of (iotania’s great contributions 
to the India of his day. this inner self be- 
came endowed with some moral guiding, 
guarding attributes, and with the power of 
choice, and is what we call the conscience. 
A person knows whether he likes or dislikes 
<‘crtain things through citfa. By dhaiiiina 


he discriminates which of these he morally 
ought to like and which he morally oog^t 
to reject. 

By means of steadily apprehending the 
members of this fourfold group ikaya, 
vedana, citta, dhamntM) two aims of the 
Buddhist tea(;hing, self-mastery and dn- 
<lerstanding, are achieved. The method 
is undoubtedly one of introspection partial- 
ly based on the assumption that these two 
aims are led up to through self-knowledge. 
It is indeed a hard mental training; vigil- 
ant never-ceasing attention must be given 
to the uprising and passing away of the 
body, of knowledge, of the cognitive pro- 
cesses, and of the complex selection of 
ideas winch form the data for dhamma. 
Stringent applications of all that is experi- 
enced should be made to one’s own fate, 
and moral deductions should not be omit- 
ted. Only a highly trained mind could 
give a complete analysis of his mental acti- 
vities from minute to minute, and those 
who seriously undertake introspection can 
find no escape into dreaminess, inattention 
or relax.atioii . 
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T he “Pavacana” of the Buddha is no 
longer universally accepted in 
Madhya-desa, much less in the 
whole continent of India. The great mes- 
sage of the Enlightened One finds votaries 
outside of the land which gave birth to the 
founder, and hence his religion fs often 
referred to as an exiled religion, 
like Christianity. The reasons 
for the disappearance of this great mes- 
sage from India can at best be conjectural. 
However there are many apparent causes 
which may be said to have contributed to 
its decay. 

One may classify the causes under three 
heads, viz : (i) Internal, i.e. tendencies 
within Buddhism itself which accentuated 
or rather accelerated the decline of the reli- 
gion. (ii) External, i.e. tendencies from 
without which expedited the expulsion of 
the “Buddha-vacana” from its original 
home, (iii) Doctrinal, i.e. points of 
dhamma which militated against the pre- 
dominant Hindu culture or vogue. 

(^hief amongst the ijitcmal causes is the 
rise of many different schools of thought 
within the fold of Buddhism itself. One 
has only to follow the history of Buddhism 
after Buddha’s “parinibbana” as recorded 
in the Parivara section of the "Vinaya 
Pitaka, the aecoifhts of the Councils in our 
own island chronicles, Dipavamsa, and 
Mahavamsa, and also the introduction to 
Samantapasadika, the Vinaya commen- 
tary, and there one will find that soon after 
the Tathagata’s death there became mani- 
fest many forces which led to the disrup- 
tion of the Order founded after him. The 
Hubaddha episode, the controversy over the 
10 vatthunis, and the corrupt state of the 
Sangha during Asoka’s time, which res- 


pectively led to the holding of the three 
councils, shew clearly that once the great 
personality of the Tathagata disappeared 
from the scene of his earthly labours,, 
there soon arose many schisms and contro- 
versies, which robbed the Buddha-mandate 
not only of its simplicity but its beauty 
and noble character. One can easily dis- 
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cern the extent to which the controversies 
had gone, when one reads of thojditferent 
schools of thought in Kathavattluippaka- 
raua. The Theravada School alone, 
reckoned as Sakavadiiia and not “ito 
bahidda” (a term which was applied to 
other creeds), was divided into many bran- 
ches, e.g. Mahasanghikas, the Vaj.jipiitta- 
kas, Mahinsasakas, Kassipikas, Hetuva- 
dins, etc., etc., and each of these schools 
maintained a different standpoint as to 
Abhi dhamma doctrines. What one can 
gather from the existence of these different 
schools, is that the simple mandate of the 
Tathagata was lost sight of, and that the 
monkish brain, devoting its leisiu'e to 
evolving subtle points of dhamma deviated 
from the spirit of the original “ Pava- 
cana.” 

Of greater significance is the division of 
the religion into Theravada and Mahayana. 
The latter attained to great popularity and 
was widely accepted in the North especial- 
ly by the Mongolian races, while the for- 
mer found its champions in the South, 
more specially in Ceylon. The Maha- 
yanists produced a vast mass of literature,. 
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both L'ciigious and secular, e.g. Lalitavis- 
tara, Mahavastu, etc., and the School was 
fortunate in its apostles Asvaghosa and 
Nagarjuna. The Mahayana School was 
of very great inporlance because it formed 
a bridge or rather a hallway house between 
the old Buddhism and Meo-Hinduism. The 
“Bodhisatta” ideal was developed under 
ks aegis; Buddha, the living preacher, was 
dead too long to be )'egarded as a mere 
human b(>ing. He heeanie a Hod or King 
of Hods, too exalted for ordinary mortals 
to approach directly. This “Hod’" idea 
was very ()op\i1ai' and well uiuhTstood by 
people long used to theistic beliefs. 

'I'he Sangha as a whole degenerated, 
lihikkhus no longer led simple liv('s. 'ria'y 
hoarded immense wealth. The Sangha 
gra(hially lost sight of the original simpli- 
city of life and tended to develop a mystic 
character which in South India degenerat- 
ed into 1’anlric Buddliism. 

As to tendencies from without, one may 
mention the varying fortunes of Buddhism 
under Indian Kings. So long as it had 
the royal ])atronage. Buddhism thrived in 
India. It uas almost universally accejrted 
throughout India during Asoka's time. 
Half a century after his death, however 
Hinduism recovered its k)st ascendency. 
'Phis was ctfected not by persecution nor 
by penalisation of Buddliists but by produc- 
itig gieater scholars, better authors, 
nobler saints and above all by the jmictice 
of greater and active i)iety and philan- 
thro{)y. In later times Buddhism was re- 
vived under Kaniska and Sarnudragu})la , 
only to be suppressed after their deaths. 
The popularity of the Saiva sects and the 
widespread acceptance of Raktism led t(» 
the final overthrow of Buddhism in India. 
Only in South India do we find Buddhism 
having a hold about the 5th and fith wn- 
turies. Ceylon is intimately connected 
with South India about this time through 
the great commentators Buddhaghosa._and 
Dhammapala. Another imjKirtant fa'ctor 
that led to the decay of Buddhism in India 
was that Hinduism absorbed the appealing 


aspects of the faith and thus made it look 
superfluous. Thus the naouastic aad con- 
templative aspects were borrowe(r by the 
Saivites, the devotional and humanitarian 
aspects by tlu; Vaisnavas. Buddha him- 
self W'as admitted into the Hindu pantheon 
us the ytli “avatar” of Ivi’sna. Even to- 
day one finds in some Hindu temples in 
Bengal and elsewhere a statue of Buddha 
worshipped as sncli. 

With the Jiioral decline of the monks, 
and the failure of tlic Huddliist Clmrch to 
prodiKtc great saints or noteworthy scho- 
lars latter-day BnddJiisin was left as sheep 
witJiuut a she])herd. The upper classes, 
s})eeially in towns, went over t<» Hinduism 
very (‘asily, and tiu' faith of the Buddha 
lingered in the villages and in out-of-tho 
way }»hu'(‘s. In some parts of Bengal how- 
ever the cidt persevered in the form of tlic 
“Dharma” woiKhi[). One can gauge the 
low estimation of the Bhikkhus, etc., from 
the fact tlial in ^Ircchakatika, the Sans- 
krit drama, a srariiana is made to speak a. 
I’rakrtic dialect, the language used by th(> 
low as op|K>sed to the high caste Hindus, 
wdio used the more refined Sanskrit lan- 
guage. 

Tlic greatest blow that befell tlie F'aith 
in comparatively rcc(Mit limes, came from 
the Mohaunnedan invasions. The monas- 
teries in Noi'th hidia and along the H an- 
gelic valley, and also the Buddhist nni- 
\ersities, e.g. Nalanda, weie razed to the 
ground mercilessly ami the monks slaugh- 
tered under the mistaken belief that the 
yellow-rol)ed monks wen' either spies or 
soldiers of the enemy. 

Again in liengal itself there arose the 
great personage Caitanya. who breathed 
new energy and entlmsiasm into Vaisna- 
visni. His inspinid teaching recaptured 
all lost ground, ousting Buddhist influence 
wlierever it was found. 

Lastly there were fundamental doctrinal 
difl'erences between Ihiddhism and Hin- 
duism, which in an e.ssentially Hindu 
j'ountry, mad(^ Buddhism very unpopular. 
The Buddhist Church rejected India’s past, 
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and did not revere either Kama or Krsna. 
The two epics Mtihaidiajutu and Baniayana 
were ta'boo, and these were so intimately 
connected and identified with th(' culture 
and civilisation of India's past, that no 
religion which set itself against either of 
these epics had any chanc<‘ of survival. 
Again the social institutions had htien s(» 
fashioned by the Hindu priests that any 
challenge to her power vl^‘ls resent- 
ed. Jiuddha dared to challenge 
their supremacy, and t h a t suc- 
cessfuly. He is often releri’ed to as a suc- 
cessful social reformer, and a champion of 
the depressed classes. He ignored coiti- 
pletely and absolutely all advantages and 
disadvantages arising out of birth, o(;cupa- 
tion or social status. The Hindu priest 
insisted on the due observance of four van- 
nas, their rights and privileges. Buddha 
fought hard against this inequity, and tried 
to ameliorate the depressed condition of the 
])oor aiid the despised. He did not observe 
caste in his Order. A perusal of the Am- 
battha Sutta of the Digha Nikaya shews 
his attitude towards caste as a social iristi- 


tutioii. He admitted men and women of 
all castes into his Order. Thus we find 
I'pali, a barber; Siinita, a pukkusa; Sati, 
a fisherman; Banda, a cowherd; Puuna 
and J’unnika, slave girls, though all base 
born, admitted to the Sangha. This chal- 
lenge and disregard of the social customs 
was very un|X)pular amongst the Hindus 
and hence an easy object of attack. • 

Further to a populace long tutored by 
Hindu priests to believe in a Suj)remc Be- 
ing, Parama Bralnnan, the new cult, of 
winch Biiddba was tlic author, was little 
understood. 'I'lien the “anatta" doctrine 
w'as not only incomprehensible to the 
Hindu mind, wbicb believed in a “para- 
matniaii." l)ul was a sure means of pn*- 
paganda against Buddhism. 

Thus Buddha’s mandate, which be pro- 
claimed to the world for the w'ell-beiug of 
the many, disapi)eured from the land of its 
birth, and thrived in other climes more 
{•ongenial, notably Ceylon, Burma and the 
Kar Fast. Why it has survived in these 
lands, is beyond the scope of this article. 


If a Ilian lm« onffl dom' evil, let liiiii not eoulimie tlie.ruiii, nor yet look 
back ujion lii^' evildoing with ilesire (hereafter, for the end of xin ix 
sorrow, liiil when u man lias done good, let him eoatinue tiO to do, 
and over think thereon vi itli longiin.'. Virtuous deeds bring haiijiiuess. 

— Dhammapadii 
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one of tlu‘ Suttiis, addressed as most 
of them are, to His Blukkbu follow- 
ers, after gradually leading their 
ininds Iron) one dee|) thought to another in 
the Dhamma. in effect explai))ing that 
there are Hlmc)st as 
many varieties of 
depth of undei- 
atanding of the 
Dhamma as there 
arc minds to un- 
derstand, the 
Buddha wotind up 
by telling His 
disciples with 
outspoke)) pl:iin)iess lliat the Jidvantage of 
liv]))g the religious life did )iot lie U) the 
gett)ng of gifts or hcoiours or Ingh reputa- 
tio)i, that it did not even reside in achiev- 
i)ig a higii deg)-ee of virtue or g)-eat dis- 
tinction in )ui))d-eo))t)'(il, no, nor even i)i 
a)T)\i))g at deejH'st k))o\vle(lge or insight, 
obtaining han))a itself. 'I'lx' ultimate end 
of the leligious lite, so the Buddha told 
those i>arly follo\ve)‘s of His, was not 
l’a])))a, hut that to which Banna was only 
the antechamber, namely, the unshakeablt' 
deliverance of the mind. “This," said 
the Buddha, “is tie; meaning of the irli- 
gious lile; this is its coi'c; this its goal." 
in other woids. the Buddha told those 
Bhikkhns that tlan had not learnt all Me 
had to teach them until they had reached 
and made tlieii' own, realised .•letually in 
th(‘mselves, tie' linal dcli\ l•|•a,nce of the 
mind. He told them that all His woids 
to them, all His explanations, exhorta- 
tions, counsels, r('(a)mmendations, had im 
otlu'i’ end h)it this, to bring them, or 
rather to incite them to hiang themselves, 
to the actual hict of this dcliveriince. He 
made it jilain to them that until they luid 
reiiched this, tlu'v luid not reached the end 
of the journey upon which they had stai't- 
ed under His guidance. There still lay 
hcfoi'e them a further sti’etch of road to 
travel. 'Phe time had not yet come to tell 
themselves that all was done that needed 
to he done. 

Here, then, we have the central point 


of the leligious life, what we may call the 
heart of Buddhism. But althougJi it is 
the heart of the citadel, it is by nt) means 
the outwo)-ks. Although it is the end of 
ihe Buddhist jouiaiey, it is by no means 

the beginning. 
Since most men 
are just men and 
neither saints nor 
angels, the goal of 
the ndigious life 
lies a considerably 
distance away 
for most of 
them. There is 
much ground to he covered before they 
come ncai' it, a. long road of approach to be 
travels)*)}. Aiul it is the covering of this 
grouiul, the process ol approach ahmg this 
road wliD-h ouistitutes what in ordinary 
spe)))‘h wc call Buddhism . 

Wliat ai)* the means of approaching this 
high, this )listant goal ))f the deliverance of 
the mind that comes tlirough wisdom ? It 
is in perfect a)‘cord with th)^ entire spirit 
and meth))(l of the Buddhadhamma that 
though tlic goiil is lofty, the means to it 
li)', tt> liegin xvith, ))uite low, at every 
man’s liand, within his reach at every 
stop he takes )>n his way through the world 
of men. They are, at the outset, that 
most common-place ot all things, and 
ihcrclorc sometimes so much ilisdained of 
all things, — morality, the observance of 
the rules of right behaviour. This is the 
first means the climber toward the Bud- 
dhist goal ))f the mind’s ileliveram'o is ask- 
ed to use in his efforts to mount toward 
that far height. “How dull, how 
liaiial ! ’’ says ))ne. “ That is only what 

all tlie moralists of the world have always 
told men long before your Buddha told 
them. ” It is true. Morality is a very 
ounnion thing as put in words. (Would 
that it were as common a thing in its put- 
ting into deeds ! ) And if all the mora- 
lists the world over have always taught it, 
that is only another proof that when the 
Buddha teaches it too, He is teaching what 
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IS soundly established, what cannot be 
denied. 

It is*a great mistake to think or hope or 
expect llial th<‘ Hiuldha s teaching shall be 
quite dillerenl from tliat of all othei' teach- 
ers, be soiiielliing (piite new, or else not be 
worth listening to. Die Buddha's teach- 
ing, let It be said at once, is not something 
new and strange. Herein jirecisely lies its 
merit that in its first stages, as set forth 
for the u.se of llie common man of the 
.world, it is just what has been taught one 
way or another by every other great teach- 
er of men. The only difference is, — but 
this is a great difference from the intellec- 
tual standpoint — that as set forth by Him, 
morality is seen to be something not vague 
and dubious and shadowy, but perfectly 
definite, perfectly solid, clearest of clear. 
When the Buddha tells men to be good, 
H(' does not say that the reason why they 
should be is because thereby they will be 
pleasing some one. or other. He gives 
them a somewhat better founded reason for 
morality than that. He tells them that in 
being good they will be obeying the law of 
their nature, the deepest law of their in- 
nermost nature: and that in acting in ac- 
cordance with tliat nature they will be sav- 
ed that rude lack of harmony, that discord 
between what their actions and what is, 
which expresses itself as discomfort, pain, 
agony, of all kinds, physical, mental, 
spiritual. He tells men to be good and 
they will be happy for the simple and suffi- 
cient reason that being good, at bottom, 
just means avoiding all things tliat cause 
unhappiness. “Among those that live 
happily in the world, I also am one,” He 
is recorded once to have said. And those 
of His followers who observe faithfully His 
recommendations are well entitled to say 
the same of themselves in their own degree. 
Yet to be happy in the sense in which 
happiness is understood in the world, is 
not the final end, the heart of the Buddha’s 
Bhamma. This also is merely a by-pro- 
duct of that Dhamma, albeit one sure not 
to be lacking. “Two joys there are,’’ it 


The BuDDHisr 

is said in a Writing, “worldly joy and un- 
worldly joy. But of these two the greater 
is unworldly joy. ” And it is this un- 
wwldly joy that of these two kinds stands 
nearest to the heart of Buddhism. 

Being good is not an end in itself. This 
the Buddlwi insists on. Goodness is good 
only because it is good for something: and 
in the Buddhadhamma that something ‘is 
the reaching of the deliverance of the mind. 

With all the recommendations to the ob- 
servance of right behaviour that are so Ire- 
quently to be met with in the discourses of 
the Buddha, it is never for a moment lost 
sight of that Sila is oul.v a stepi)ing-stone 
to something beyond, a ste|)ping-stoue that 
is followed by many others leading in long 
hie towards the one end always kept in 
view, the mind's deliverance. Virtue in- 
deed yields happiness, well-being: but it 
docs more. It yields so much i)iogress to- 
wards the final goal. It is towards this 
goal that the Buddhist is always rnoving 
in all that he does in obedience to his 
Teacher's behests. And the rate of his 
progress towards it is fast or slow , entire- 
ly according to the degree of effort he puts 
forth to carry out these behests in fidl per- 
fection . 

Movcjncnt toward the heart of Bud- 
dhism, then, means, implies at its earlier 
stages. Right Behaviour. But right be- 
haviour just means civilization, the mak- 
ing a man a civil being, a being able to live 
alongside others of his kind Avith comfort 
to them and to himself. And among men 
thus living along AA'ith their fellow's in 
comfort and peace there spring up all the 
amenities of such communal living as we 
find manifested in the history of civiliza- 
tion every w'here; there spring up and dev'e- 
lop from crude beginnings, art, .science, 
literature, philosophy. Now the goal of 
the Buddhist effort is not such things, and 
yet, inevitably, in the progress toward its 
goal, there wull be produced as by-product 
of that effort, and as unfailing and neces- 
sary by-product, these things, and in gene- 
ral, all things that contribute towards 
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making life more tolerable, 

IcsH rude and harsh than it 
would be without them. 

And as a matter of faet, in 
the liistory of the diffusion 
of I he Huddha’s Teaching, 
in so far as it has been 
diifused in the world, we 
find accom])anying it tbe 
diffusion, the development 
and (adtivation of an art, a 
literature, and a. i)Iiiloso])by 
of which Asia has no need 
to ))i> aslianied when brought 
into comparison with similar 
achic\ cmeiits on olhei' con- 
tinents. The waAc of the 
Buddha’s teaching which, 
over-flowing the boundaries 
ol India, the land of its 
origin, spread out user (.'eylon and Jlurma 
and Siam, o\ei' d'da'l and ('hina and dapan 
and other countries, carried along with it 
a j)owerful impetus to the develo|)njent ol 
the things that contrihuti* to soften and 
civilise life, to mak(‘ it less harsh and hard 
lor those who live it. All Asia felt the 
impulse to greater achievements in the re- 
fineuu'nts of life, through the coming 
among its peoples oi those who did not in 
the l(‘ast make these refinements their aim, 
whose aim always remained the high goal 
of th(' mind's deliverance, hut whose pri'- 
sence nevertheless among those who, let 
us say, were not so eariu'sily or intently 
aiming at that goal, contributed a very 
jiowerful if ipiietly exercised influenci' in 
the direction of the amenities of the world- 
ly life. In a word, the arrival of the first 
Buddhist missionaries in the lands of Out- 
er Asia, undoubtedly led to a revival of art 
and literature and Philosophy, even though 
those missionaries in no wise made art and 
literature and philosophy their aim. And 
a similar result, under similar eircuins- 
tances, might easily be forth-coming 
again. Sjweading to a new quarter of the 
globe-, obtaining a lodgement in the minds 


and ht-arls of yet another section of the 
human race, the western branch of the 
.Vryan stock, it is not tcio much to believe 
that something fri'sh and vitalising might 
come with it into those western lands and 
give them uhal some ol their keenest 
minds sometimes feel the} sadly need, 
another outlook upon life of a saner sort 
than that they have, an mitlook that will 
take note of the facts of life, and of all the 
facts ol life, uilhout missing out any, 
without trying to run away from a single 
one of them or make out that they are 
olluMwise than as they are. 

One can easily conceive, for instance, a 
highly artistic mind of the Western wwld 
taking the J^’our Aryan Verities taught by 
the Buddha as foundation of His Teach- 
ing, and rewording them to himself as Ug- 
liness, the ('ause of Ugliness, the Cure of 
Ugliness, and the Way that leads to the 
Cure of Ugliness, and in his own langu- 
age of art giving these Aryan Verities a 
fresh statement of convincing power to 
himself as well as to others. William 
Morris is reported once to have said that 
•he M'as a. reformer bex?ause “the world is so 
damned ugly.” We can picture a western 
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urtistic miiMl siiuiJarl} saying: “1 am a 
Hudclhjst because life is so condemnably 
ugly.” • Such a mind may well be con- 
ceived of as tinding in tlie Four Noble 
Truths thus interpreted, a great new force 
stimulating liiin to great new productions 
in his art surpassing anything he had ever 
done belbre, and founding a new art of 
freshness and richness beycmd all know 
before in his milieu. Such a thing is 
possible : and there are many who would 
say that such a thing is very much to be 
wished, having seen art dragged in the 
bas(!st mud of common desire. For art, 
t(K), even as morality, is not an end in 
itself, but only a stage on the way to the 
real end of human accomplishment, the de- 
liverance of the mind. Regarded other- 
wise it is regarded wrongly, and must in- 
evitably deteriorate of its very wrongness, 
as in fact it does. One western mind at 
least, Tolstoy, already in some sense has 
divined this truth, and broached its exposi- 
tion in his books: “What is Art ? ” 
which has not yet received all the attention 
it deserves only because there is not yet 
the will to give it that attention . 

From the beautiful to the true is but a 
step; or is it even a step ? May not 
Keats’ dictum be correct that beauty and 
truth are one and the same thing, the for- 
mer its perception through sense, the latter 
its perception through mind ? However 
that may b^ in passing from the conside- 
ration of the beautiful to that of the true, 
we pass in the Buddhist Teaching one 
stage more, nearer to its heart, the un- 
shakable deliverance of the mind. For, 
the mind being the primary element in all 
that is, the investigation of its ways and 
working, and the formulation of the same 
in words which is philosophy, is a coming 
to closer quarters, or at least an attempt to 
come to closer quarters, with what is the 
ultimately true. And this kind of investi- 
gation is indeed the most characteristic 
feature of the Buddhadbamma. One may 
say that it is the characteristic feature of 
the Dhamma, as it certainly is the one 


that most attracts the notice of the outside 
observer when he encounters the Buddha’s 
Teaching for the lirst time. And this is 
so to sucli an extent, that to many it seems 
that Buddhism is just the investigation of 
the mind and its functions and the tabula- 
tion and putting on record of the results of 
such investigation. But this is a mis- 
taken idea. Again it must be rei)eated 
that in philosophy no less than in mora- 
lity, we have not reached the heart of Bud- 
dhism, but only a means of a})proach to 
that heart. Not even perfect knowledge 
and insight, the highest results of the in- 
ve.stigation of mental things. T’anna it- 
self is the meaning and goal of Buddhism. 
Nothing else is the coie, the heart of Bud- 
dhism but the entire unshakable deliver- 
ance of the mind, — a deliverance that in- 
deed comes through Panna, through Wis- 
dom, but is not that Wisdom itself. That 
Wisdom remains, valuable as it is, means 
only, not end. 

It is necessary for the studejit of the 
Buddhadbamma to be quite clear alw)ut 
this from the very beginning, however 
hard to seize it may seem to him. A main 
tendemw’ of the Aryan mind in the deve- 
lojHuent of it that has taken place in its 
w'estern branches, is to make mind the 
goal of effort, the investigation of the 
things of the mind the final task man needs 
to set about. The Aryan man is ])rone to 
think that here lies the final terminus of 
all his needful activities on earth. But 
this is not the Teaching of the Buddha. 
The Buddha’s teaching is quite positively 
that this is not the terminus, the consum- 
mation of human endeavour. He teaches 
that this is only a stage, albeit it is the last 
stage, on the way to w'hat is the really final 
goal of man. When man has used his 
mind to the utmost in every direction, has 
thought and thought all he can, he is to 
remember not to make thought his aim, 
but to make it the means to his aim. He 
has to remember in the words of Sutta, to 
“pass beyond.’’ There is only one goal 
before man, the deliverance of the mind,. 
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and everytliiug he may think is only a 
means of reaching this goal, which, even 
m its best, richest results, he has to learn 
to leave behind. Like a man who bj 
means ol a ral't has crossed a wide river, 
leaves it behind him and continues his 
journey uimnpoded by carrying its weiglit 
on his shoulder, — like a man who has 
issued from a dark forest through which 
he will never need to pass again, throws 
away as of no more use to him the chart of 
its tracks by tlic use of which he has guid- 
ed his steps to open country-, — like a 
man who lias climbed over a liigli confining 
wall by the use of a ladder, leaves it behind 
him when he finds himself safely at 
liberty, — iwen so is it with the man who 
on the Buddha’s Path would reach the 
heart of His Teaching. 

Philo.sophy for him is always a means, 
never an end. He cannot, he must not, 
he dare not alkm’ himself to be caught in 
the share of anv Ditthi whatsoever. He 
has to rid himself of that .l.s«ra also, 
Ditthi-asava, if he would win the true 
liberation. He has to free himself, break 
loose from all attaidiment, even from at- 
tachment to the results of his deepest, 
mo.st strenuous, most earnest thinking. 
Not that he is never to practice such 
thinking quite the reverse. This he 
must do; and more, go on doing it and do- 
ing it, and never stop until he has thought 
his way stiiiight through thinking and out 
on the other side, for on that “other side" 
lies the goal to which the Buddha directs 
him. Not in anything on this hither side 
lies that goal, not even though it be the 
highest possible activity of man, the use 
of his intellect. The final goal, the heart 
of Buddhsiin, is the unshakable deTTver- 
ance of the mind and nothing less. , 

And here perforce we must stop. Use- 
less to ask what is this deliverance and ex- 
pect an answer in any ordinary form of 
words. In telling what this deliverance 
is, should any be rash enough to attempt 
such a thing, he would have to use — since 
there are no others at his disposal — ^the 


words of the speech of those who have not 
attained that deliverance. And. what 
words are there, or can there btf, in the 
language of the undelivered, to express 
with even an approximation to exactitude, 
what a Delivered One knows, has, is ? 
D(», or even can, such words as “kuows” 
"has" “is,’’ as used by one who is un- 
delivered, convey a true statement con- 
cerning the experience of one who is deli- 
vered with the deliverance that come 
through w i.'^dom ? It is very unlikely 
that they do or can. Nay, it is certain 
that they do not, can not. Whatever a 
Lokika mind may think and put in words, 
for ever, in tlie nature of the case, remains 
Lokika, never is or can be Lokuttara. And 
whatever the liokuttara mind might wish 
to tell of itself, in such telling would have 
to ])ut into Lokika words, since there are 
no others; and so it never can tell, however 
it might wish to do so, the true story of it- 
self. 

v\nd th(' fjokultara mind never tries to 
do this, any more than a man with eyes 
would ever try to tell a man who only has 
ears, what a sunset or a rosi* rounds like. 
I’he only thing the Lokuttara mind can 
do is to indicate the way by which its ex- 
perience may he attained to : it cannot do 
more. But this the first Lokuttara mind 
of our race does in His Teaching. Got- 
ama the Buddha tells us very clearly 
and plainly all the stages of the way by 
which we may arrive at the deliverance of 
the mind, the whole method by which the 
passage may be made from Lokika to 
I iokuttara : and He encouragi^s us with the 
spectacle of His Own high success in fir.st 
making this passage, as also with the 
spectacle of the success of many others 
technically called Arahants, who under 
his tuition have done the same. And here 
His task ends, became perforce here it has 
to end: and also because there is no real 
need that it should be carried any further. 

When a guide has brought the travellers 
under his charge to the gate of the city to 
which he has been conducting him he 
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has (lone all for him that be needs 
to do. . To know, wliat is lu the city now 
that he* has reached its gates, all the 
traveller needs to do is (o pass in. So 
passing he will know for lumself the na- 
ture of the place to which all the time his 
guide has been conducting him. The 
tra,v(dler here will find that the benelit and 
advantage of the life he has led under the 
.Buddha’s guidance, the training to which 
he has .submitted hitnsell, the exercise of 
thought he carried through, is nothing so 
coiitinon as men’s esteem and praise, good 
things as these are and not to be despised, 
and sure as they are to nome to him as he 
follows the Buddha’s wav. He will lind 
that it is not even excellence in virtuous 
cjonrliict, good as this is, and bestowdng 
well-being and happiness on himself and 
all helongiiig to him. He will find that 
the final meaning of his discipline is not 
even that wisdom, lliat knowledge and in- 
sight into things which ,i,t times he may 
have been tempted to think was the high- 
est filing accessible to man. He will find 
that the meaning of life is not even the 
very highest and finest results of mental 
culture, splendid achievement as this is on 
the way to the goal, bnt something to 
which all these. Virtue ,uid Mind-control 
and Wisdom have only served as roads, as 
a|iproaches. He will find that the goal 
itself is that final deliverance of tlu' mind 


from all attacliinent to anything whatso- 
ever, which can never again be lost, which 
is eternally and for ever unshak.able, being 
in fact the mind’s deliverance from itself, 
from its own limitations, and its passage 
into the Limitless where no words of our 
poor sjieaking any more avail. “By what 
track will you track that Trackless One?’’ 
runs a rune. .Huns another : ' 

“ Meusuro tlioro is not for him who has come to< 
liiis cud. 

Name hiiM howover tlmu choo.sest, tliou touchesl 
him not. 

Wht*r»‘ all that Ncenis is removed, is taken away, 

Then* all the |)ttt(i\va\s of isj)et'eh too are taken 
Hw ay . ’ ’ 

It is (‘vcMi .so. The only speech that 
here a\ads is — silence ! Not because 
there is nolhing to say, but because there 
are no woids in which to say it. Here we 
reach the h(>art of Buddhism, to which 
leads by near ways or far ways all that is 
Ixist and fairest and finest in human life, 
and wdiich yet tranR(icnds it all. For veri- 
ty ‘‘the giu'idon of religious life is not 
gilts and name and fame, nor attainment 
of virtue, or achievement of mind-control, 
or (^xeellenc(‘ of Knowledge and Insight. 
But file unshakable Deliveratice of the 
mind, this is the meaning of religious life; 
this is ils core; this its goal.’’ So, verily 
so, spake Ihe Blessed One. 


Not superslitioiiR riteR, but kiadneRs to servants and underlings, reRpect, 
to those deserving ef respect, self-control coupled with kindneRs in deal- 
ing with living ureHtiiivs, tliese and virtuous deeds of like nature are 
verily the rite.s that ought everywhere to be performed. 

— Anoka [nneription 
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Sho sliauf^e seab rfsnoiirjcin^ u‘;;a] eaRo 

Boariiii^ ^*^afe a K<'ion of Gaya’tj l>o ! 

Slin l.oiH^lied this strand under tlii^ Fud\ii]) moon 

Soiiu' (luaiMUid vffus apjo. 

Stio ]iu*d to aid tui- listers ol' this j^le 
Sore wailiDjT for a ]»Hbsport to the Way; 


To fniil(/ ilii* 

In n"es pa^t 


»rd<‘r of the Bhilcshuru'K 
lodav. 
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I see her bear aloft the Holy Bprig; 

On bonded knees hing Tiasa greet tin* bc»on. 
i hear tlio happy niyriads welooiuo lier * 

(^ueen ol the Uudvaji moral ! 

(Viiriled m a bowl of gold in infaiiry, 

Nursed hy a nalion’s Jove. Irom long ago, 

I'poii its ancient sent, respleinhnii still. 

Thrives nob tl»y lor(ll\ Bo ! 

It-; fender fonn^ it- liilio and c«»hiely hongiis 
Seem to scoff at. time's ravaging tooth. 

Sonir unknown pow-i keeps tliA l)oar\ gift 
In perennial yonth. 

With drum and dance, with joss and ja’^mino, na, 

As TJudvap moonbeams kiss tby Br»dbi-lree, 

In .-oleinn salutation to thy life, 

Tonight we think ol thee . 

K. V. P. GoonetiliiEKB 
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BUDDHIST MEDITATION 
IN CEYLON — — 

By P. P. Siriwardena 


T he syHteiu of Buddhist Meditation 
is divided into two tnain groups, 
viz : Vidarsana and Samatha. The 
whole system was introduced into Ceylon 
by the Princely Arahat Mahinda along 
with the establishment of Buddha Dhamma 
in 307-207 B.C. It was widely practiced 
by a vast number of Bhikkhus belonging 
to successive generations up to the time of 
Maliyadeva Thera popularly considered to 
be the last of the Sinhalese Arahats. Prac- 
tice of Vidarsana Bhavana appears to have 
ceased w’ith the passing of Maliyadeva 
'riiera, but Samatha Bhavana continued 
to be practised up to King Dhatusena 
(401-479 A.C.)- Lanka’s historical re- 

cords bear ample testimony to tlie pre- 
sence of a large number of Bhikkhus who 
had attained perfection in Jhana; and 
these records stand corroborated by Chinese 
Bhikkhus who visited the island in the 
5th Century. 

While Vidarsana meditation was com- 
pletely forgotten Samatha lingered on up 
to a time when historical records are silent 
on the subject. It is however clear that 
when the Second Sinhalese Embassy (1) 
to Siam was organized by Pindapatika 
Saranankara Maha Thera, the last of the 
great Sinhalese Sangharajas (1(198-1 778) 
during the reign of King Kirti Sri Kaja- 
sinha ('1745-1780), meditation in any 
form was no longer in existence in this 
country. In fact whole Sinhala Dvipa 
‘.‘could not muster five ordained Bhik- 
khus” who were versed in the Dhamma. 
What led to the nioral and spiritual deoad- 
(fnee of the Sangha is briefly and clearly 
Set forth by Mr. (now Sir) D. B. Jayati- 
kika in his appendix to “Manual of a Mvs- 


“The eighteenth centuary, which mt- 
nessed the life work of Saranankara, 
dawned upon a scene of intellectual and 
moral desolation in Ceylon. The long and 
prosperous reign of Parakrama Bahu VI. 
of Kotte (14l(J-i462) was followed by a 
|K>riod of internal trouble which greatly 
weakened the State. Theii the arrival of 
the Portuguese in 1505 opened an era of 
disaster, which culminated, three hundred 
years later, in the final extinction of the 
Sinhalese Kingdom, aftcu’ an existence of 
ovei' twenty-three centuries. These in- 
vaders from the West Avere utterly ruthless 
in their treatment of thi' [)eople and their 
lerocity was C(j nailed by their fanaticism. 
In the maritime districts which fell into 
theii' hands, they distroyed every vi'stige 
of the ancient Sinhalesi' civilisation, sack- 
ed and jiillagcd the beautiful temples and 
national monuments which studded the 
country, and jiassed severe laws forhi<l(Hn(j 
Ihv prardcc of the Buddhist faith. The 
religion of the people fell into decay, and 
so did their learning. Even in the Kan- 
dyan country, where the Sinhalesi' for one 
hundred and fifty years defended their in- 
dejiendence against the incessant attacks 
of the Portuguese, things were in no bet- 
ter condition. The pow'erful enemy at 
their very door demanded sleepless watch- 
fulness on the part of the King and the 
people and their wdiole energy was bent 
upon the huge task of preserving their 
national existence. The practice of reli- 
gion was neglected; the order becanfic 
thoroughly disorganised and demoralised 
and the Bhikkhus — the spiritual leaders of 
the people — lived in slothful licentionB- 
ness forgetful of thejr calling. It 

was indeed a time of mbrAI anji'iritellectual 
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(laikness. -But even iia tlie gloom seemed 
to liiive settled for good upon tlic liuid there 
arose the man destined to rekindle the 
toreli of religion and learning in the 
island." 

Kstahlishment of Ordination by iIk; 
Siamese Tluaas was soon followed by eon- 
neeted aetivities of edueatijig the Sinha- 
lese' Bbikkbus. Meditation formed an 
im])ortaiit subjeet in fhe eui'rieulum of 
every seat of kfarning. It was a great 
r(Miaissaiic(‘. Tlu' Venerable Sarantinkara 
himself g'a\e the lead by taking lessons on 
Bhavana Ironi Visnddhaeariya and I’pali 
Maha d’la'ras who came from Siam. (Ji'a- 
dually oral instructions were recorded, and 
in th(* c(»iirse of some years several copies 
of a mamiel W(*re available. It is with 
th(' help of these ola books Mr. F. |j. 
Woodward was able to edit and then frans- 
lat(‘ “'rile Yogavacara 's INlannal." f'n- 
fortnnately the tiew learnitig was not des- 
tiiK'd to live' long. ()bscr\(‘S Sir 1). B. 
•layatilaka, ‘‘In a Katikavalii (Dsiciplin- 
ar\ edict) issued by the Sangha Sabha in 
till' seventh vc'ar of Bajadhi Kajasinha 
( I 7S()-I7'.)S) the Bhikkhus are exhorted to 
(‘iigagc tlu'in, selves in Vidarsana medita- 
tion. Xo later |•('ferences to this systi'iii 
of meditation can, I think, be found. The 
political convulsions of the next reign, in- 
volving the de]iosition of the king tin 
bSlo), and the serious trotibles wliieh pri'- 
vailed dtii'ing the first decade of English 
Buie s('em to have killed it." 

It is (piite possible' that there were' in- 
dividual Bhikkhus who htive followed the 

0) For a full aconiiiit of the Embassy see Sir !*>. B. 

Jayatilaka’s Life of Saranankara. 

(2) F.T.H. Translation of a Siuhaleso ola book vni 
inerjitation, whose exislcnee at a Viliara known 


aiicjent syslciii of njoditatioii. Mr. \Vood- 
wanl ineij lions of a Dorati} awe /Phera 
whose (luru is said to * have ]n*actised 
“ Paranipara Ve)ga (traditional secret 
meditation practices handed down by word 
of mouth from (iurii to Sisya). This 
was in lUOl). Hut W(‘lluigJi one and half 
c(mtuari('s hav(‘ passiMl witliout any at- 
tem])t lieing made to jcwive it. 

In ihcst^ circumstanc(‘s it is indeed a re- 
liel’ to lo\(‘j‘s (>r int(^ll(‘ctual jirogress to 
lind that then' ai*e now two institutions 
\\'h(M'(‘ iiH'ditation is lieing tauglit 
syst(*malicall\ . Tliese arc Salgala Forest 
Alonastcay slartc‘d hy Mr. Sri Nissanka, 
liar-at-lau, and Viki'amasila Vidya Pitlia 
(?stal>lish(‘d hy tli(‘ ViuThh* K. Devarak- 
khila, Hrolessoi- ol‘ Dliamma, and Oriental 
Lan^iiaues in th(‘ Vidyodaya Hirivena 
(Pali (-olDge), (Vilombo. 

X'ikramasila is being modelled to he a 
jirototype of its namt‘sake in aiiident In- 
dia A white Sth\i|)a on a hilkx'k o\(‘r- 
looking th(‘ vast padd> (iclds l>ing ladow 
i1 -a Vihara of modi^st dinimisions and a. 
group of s(‘V(‘i*al small white' eottages 
amidst siheiT coe’onut palms— -a rivulet 
passing l)\ tlu‘ >ide of a Dharinasala — 
these go to form tlu' modern Yikraiiiasila 
wher(' about twcaity hiight samaneras arc 
undei'going training in Dliamma. Vinaya 
and Phavana. This institution, as are all 
liuddhisl seats of learning, is an inter- 
national one and stndcu'its from foreign 
('ountries are ahvays wedeome. 

as lhnnl)arrti:a1a near Kaiuly was first ascertained 
ill iHO’i t\Y the late Aiiai^arika T)h‘.mmia]»aln. A 
eopy of it was afterward'-’ scfored hv Sir D. B. 
Jayatilaka. 
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India and Far East 


- * 

_ * 

The Far Eastern War 

DAMAGE TO BUDDHIST TEMPLES 

HANCHOW, CHINA 

Since the beginning oJ tlie Sino-,Ja.]mnese cnnliict 
^,300 Buddhist edilices liavo beiai damaged or completely 
destroyed in dhina. 1'Jie death roll among the Buddhist 
priesthood is very heavy not to speak of the (!liinese Bud- 
dhist nuns who met with similar late. It is roughlv esti- 
mated that the damage to Buddhist edilices is in the 'nei-h- 
bourhood oC '.)()(), 000 dollars. 


To Study 
5,000 Brains 

Washington 

(T)UjIj(’TION of OjOOO liiunmi 
and animal I trains has been 
brouj^ht to^^otlier in Washington, 
D.O., for use in whai it is hoped 
will bo the finest and most oonv 
pJet<» brain resoHreh institute in 
the world. 

The insiitnto will be established 
in the (ieorgetown University Modi- 
<‘al School, Washington. Within a 
month, its facilities are expooted 
to be availablt' to scientists, sur- 
geons and brain studtinf^i from all 
i>arts of the globe. 

The nncleus of the jiresent brain 
eollection is one which Doctor 
Othmar Sf)lnitzk,> — the institute's 
director — has been building up for 
the past 17 years. 

Dr, Solnitzkv stresses the neial 
for further stud\ of the brain and 
its workings, pointing out ilmt jire- 
sent-day knowledge is based largely 
on studies made in the lust centurv 
by the Oennan doctor, 


Moscow Bans 
Alcoholic Beverages 

Moscow 

lETABLBS, instead of vodka, 
are to be sold in Moscow's 
fifty-two beer halls and public 
bouses, according to a new deert^e. 
which also ])rohibits the sale ol al- 
cololic beverages in all restaurants 
near schools and factories'. 

Many grocer\ shops, markeN 
stalls, and cafes are affected by the 
dei'r-ee. Some other shops will have 
only “off licences,’’ drinking on the 
premises hciiiy '’strictly torbiil- 
(len, ’’ 

Death of Dr. Saunders 
Professor of Oriental 
Religions 

London 

W"'- iK Kenneth James Saunders 
/iffy-four -year-old professor of 
Oriental religions, burned himself to 
death in a lonely liut on the Downs 
above Eastbourne (Sussex) he may 


have based his method of suicide 
on the suttee rite, once jiractised 
by widows in India and the East, 
wiitcs (he “Daily Mirror.’* 

Suttee, banned in India by the 
Ihitish < iovernrneiit , is the self- 
sacnti(‘e of a widow on the funeral 
]»Me of her husband. 

(’oroner D. E. P\ Hoare offered 
the suttee theory at the Jhisthonrne 
inqiie«-t on Professor Saunders. Ver- 
dict WH'', ‘-uicide while t]»e balam-e 
ot hiv mind was disturbed. 

Saundt'r-, who lived iu r.la'*k- 
watci-roail Easibonrnc. was '-aid to 
iia\c spout mucli of Ids time in In- 
dia. wlierc be was employed by the 
i\[aharajah of Bamda. 

Not long ago lie visited Japan, 
and on his return had a nervous 
hivaktlown. This had i>re vented 
him taking fi professorship at Ox- 
ford, and he was keenly disappoint- 
tal. 

When his body was found it w^as 
naked except for socks. The under 
clothes had been burned off. The 
other <dotliea — an f>\orcoa{, suit and 
■ddH — wi’fc banging on a peg. "Near 
the body vas a can of paraffin. 


Out in 
MAY 

The Buddhist 
Golden Jubilee 
Number 

MAMMOTH ISSFK 

III uni rn1 fid and VuJuahlfi 
Couf rihutioufi. 


IVRISTLETS IN GOLD OR CHROMIUM 

Ladles or Gents-and Wall Clocks, Fancy Time Pieces, 

Fountain Pens, Rolled Gold or Chromium Jewellery. 

WIMALADHARMA Bros. 

— Tint Crott Street Petteli COLOMSO 
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Chief Justice Pays Y.M.B.A. 
A Tribute 

WJ H Si(liM*\ Cliiel Justice, told ijjc ('oloujbo 

\ouiii^ Men s liuddhist Assocuitinn that Jiis 
j)r(*s(*n('(‘ lht‘i'(‘ and that C)t his Miady Ahraluujis 
f^avc* away tia* prizes ol the Religious Examinations) 
wvw an indicatifUi of the tendencx gradually j^Towinj’ 
in ( (‘\ loll ({)!’ all ra('(*s and all parlies to co-operate in 
iiood woi'k. 

nils tend(‘n(*\ to co-operate, he >ai(l, “ is a matter of 
}^r(‘al inlen'^t to nu' pta'sonallv hecaairo' th(‘ suci'css of 
( (‘vlon so \(‘)y lai'^idx d(‘]iends ujion ji, Anxlhiii}.:’ 1 
ean do, in ni\ small wax, to help it on js x’crx* j^ratitv- 
inp indeed.*' 


HJ' I,;. ('uni'i’.ti ulutinav f> 

t fi^' \ . M , I i. \ . on Us aiin^ . ]/iit 
M nl) M) iimi ], .jiuplirii y. Ill rla‘ ro- 
'>1 tllH S^•( ol tilt-'' Jtt’l!- 

I iMiDiinatioiis luaiK'b — *'SiK‘ii 

fu'iifation uv we iiiijTUl w nta ior 
flw {(ur|H.-i' ol [iroriK.ntij.^ tlu‘ mter- 
''1 aii_\ jiaiOrnlar se('t, but to 
'ffMiru.e tile '■-tnii tofal ol univt*rsal 
tMiod. (’luhireii liuve lx*eii lod more 
and inoif to ]n’a<'ti‘‘C ili^ iioldeii ride 
uoj to do lo other'- — whetlitu- huinau 
hteiij.;-. (')* dinuh suiimaK — wiial they 
<lo uot wish to he doi)<‘ to tlu-rnsel- 

Vns." 

Sir SidiiLW pointed out tliat this 
liad been ^-aid ))y the inuiider of 
(du iKtianit y, and some years before 
(hist was born a j^reat Jewish 
Teacher who, on heiiif; asked by a 
jmpil what the Law was. answer- 
ed, '‘Do not do unto others what 
you do not wish to be done to your- 
self 1” That was the Law. The 
ixist was commentary. 


“Sn y<m ean -ee." he said, “ho\v 
mcmheis all rcli^^iou-. eyii nu'ct 
Uf'Oii fliit ojip tiuidanK'utal [»riu- 
eiple. 

■’ll lia-> I'*'* n iraly ^aid by a great 
r.uro))i‘an that wilhoul vision people 
will ptM'ish. It in'L;hi equally he said 
tliat without icligious instriielion 
j)e(»ple will stagnate and rot. That 
tlio justihcalioii lor this meeting 
— to ATc ihdf huildhifttn in fids 
cdiniiry U'ii! a lictHfj a))(l ac- 
trrr foicr lniinntaj i/p //<r youiuj 
(ual the old m the defmife prin- 
ripjrs laid ihuru hy that Urrai 
Mafttcr. yearn ago thoae 

priuriplcs a < ri laid doinu but 
they arc just its simple and just 
us vivid today «« Ihey were then. 
“T{ all people here are good Bud- 
dhists. they w ill he good eitizens of 
the State. Tf they are good eiti 
Zens of the State, then they will 
be gf»od citr/.eiis ot the world. Great- 
er than man, it is said, is he fami- 
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ly; greater tiiaii the family is the 
Slate; greater than the State is 
liunianily. 

“Now, I feel J have said enough 
and 1 am afraid I have been <lau- 
gei’ously near iJreaohing. They say 
that every man carries his proies- 
sion about with him wherever he 
goes. That does not mean it is my 
profession to preach. 

'But it is just the Judge’s pri- 
vilege to say exactly what he likes 
wlierevcr he is.” 

Sir Barou Jayatilaka thanked Sir 
Sidney and Lady Abrahams for 
ai'cepting the invitation of the Asso- 
ciation, 

THE BEPOlTr 

riie examinations in Religious 
Knowledge wore instituted in 1020 
by the Young Men’s Buddhist .\shO- 
ciation. Eolombo, and have been 
held annually, except tliat there was 
an iiiterru]>tion in 1035 caused hy 
the malaria opidernic. 

Our Association considered it 
nec'e^sary to hold tliese examinations 
in order to meet a special need, i.e., 
to devise effective means to syste- 
matise Buddhist religious education, 
and to give a moral training to 
Thiddliist boys and girls in all parts 
f)f the Island. 

Tlie doctrines of Buddhism cover 
a wide and extruisive ground, hut 
our aim is not so much to tuni out 
Scholars and Pundits, as to make 
our boys and girls good and intelli- 
gent men and w'omen — s/iher and 
law-abiding citizens. 

Such education as ivr impart is 

not for the piirpi)sc of promoting 

the intcresf o{ any partictilar 
sect, but to ''increase the sum 
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iota! of iniirrrfidl (jond.'" It han 
already jn'oducrd yond rcftultH. 
(diUdfrti harr hrni Jed aiorr. aad 
fame 1o inartisc the ytdden rule 
}od /'(» do Jo others — adiriJirr to 
human {Hinyx or to dumb flwf- 
lualu — irhiit I hey do not leish /n 
be dour to themseJecii, 

W'hpu thf* fir^i c'ianiiimtion 
held 111 the Near 1020, only ahont 
♦‘100 candidates from a few schools, 
mostly those in the neighbourhood 
of Colornho, a])|>cared for it. The 
number increased yearly, and this 
year as many as 14,627 bo>s and 
girls entered for it. 10,/)6.5 sat for 
it, of whom 6,26H passed, 1,170 with 
Distinctions, and 196 in the Hono- 
onrs Division. 

The Pupils’ examinai ion was h(?ld 
this A ear, siimiltaneoiisly at 257 
oeutres. and 2H1 scliools rejM’e^eul- 
ing SIX provinci's of the Island look 
fiart in it. Today the total luiinher 
of childj'en actually receiving reli- 
gious instruction under the scheme 
may he eatimated at not less than 
60,000 as only select candidates are 
presented for the examination. 

An examination for teachers of 
Buddhist Schools was started eleA'eu 
yc^ars ago, at the retpiest of "Mrs. D. 
P. \Vi)eu ardeiia Lainu Etaiie. This 
generous sufipurter has given an 
annual donation of Hs. 250 towards 
the cost of Dash Prizes and to meet 
expen^'es incurred in connexion with 
this examination for which 4H c ndi 
dates sat this year as against IH 
last year. Mrs. Wijewardena has 
intimated her iuahility to continue 
this donation, and it i'- to he IiojumI 


that some other generous W(dl-wish- 
ei will conirilnile even half the 
amonnl from next year. 

I’huineuI niemhers of the Saiigha, 
10 of whom form a Board of T'x* 
aminers have rendered invaluable 
stM‘vi<*e^ as such, and as autliors, 
translators, and editors of text books 
suitable to the rtHpjireinents of the 
students. Some idea of the Tiiagni- 
tilde of the. work done by tliem 
giatuitoiisly this year mav he form- 
ed when it is stated that beside^ 
setting cpiestion jiapers on nineteen 
subjects. the\ scrutinized and umrk- 
od no few'er than 40,000 answer 
pajiers of 10,565 candidates, which 
were received from 257 centres l>y 
the Honorary Secretary of the Ex- 
amination Branch.” 

Nayaka Thera on 
Leaders 

J^l'lADEltS, please note. It will do 
well lor others to read and In- 
wardly digest these words, writes 
the political coiiiirientafor ot the 
Times of Ceylon, 

'rile Minister of Education and a 
former Deputy Speaker of the State 
Douncil were listening intently to a 
sermon by Pelane "Eajiranana 
Na.sake Thera at Maitriya Hall. 
nainl)aia]»itiya, on a Sunday even- 
ing. 

The ]>uiut of the discourse, which 
was oil the responsibility of leader- 
'^llip, was tliat jieopl-e who take the 
lead in public affairs owe it to thidr 


less informed brethren to set them 
a good examlpe. 

Tt crime flourislies in this coun- 
try (the reverend speaker said) it is 
because tlie peojile who ought to be 
an t^xamjiie to others fail to impress 
on tjiem the nifiral (pialities of 
which they should he projier expon- 
ents. 

The tendency always is (he went 
on to say) tor people to imitate 
tilt'll lu'tters. If tlie betters he- 
Imve well their example will Ix' 
iollowed In tho-^e lower dow'u in 
social scale. 

Similarly, ii the ))eople higher up 
do not show^ a right spirit, it is use- 
less ex]>eeting those knver down to 
disj>la\ (jiialities whieh cannot he 
found in the leaders. 

Vujirananu Nuyako Tliera stressed 
liiis lesson. He cmjihasised that an 
important part of the resjiousibility 
of leadin’ .ship lies in the quality of 
toleranci*: of conceding the good 
)M)ints of an opponent’s character; 
of roci'iving criticism with patience. 

He cited some telling examples 
from tlie life of Tjord lUiddha to 
show that even a child teach the 
most learned and highest of men 
h^ssons which, in spite of his learn- 
ing and grt'at office, he could not 
atford to treat with disdain. 

The greatest statesmen have been 
men who were able to suffer critics 
gladly. It is a hard school of train- 
ing for would-be statesmen. But 
without great patience, there would 
he no statesmen at all. 


STARTLING PREDICTIONS - Most Accurate 

IN YOUR horoscope, palmistry, oracle. 

Consult To-day Why WOffy Noxt to Tower Hall 

1J37, Fancliikawatta Koad, Maradana, COLOMBO.* 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES Colombo and Out stations 

• _____ 


Incidents in Buddha’s Life 
A Ceylon Film Enterprise 

A FILM dealing with incidents in the Tiil'e of Lord Buddha 
’ will he made shortly under the direction and manage- 
ment of Mr. A. (imrdiner of Ceylon Theatres Tjtd. 
Sonu' of the outdoor scenes will he shot in Ceylon ami 
the rest at Poona. 


pB4BAT, the well-known him 
eornpanx ol Poona, is to make 
a life ol the Hnddha for the inter- 
nal if>nal market. Tlie idea, lar 
as eon Id he seen is to make iiso of 
these settings and atmos()tjHre and 
make u talkie for Ceylon with Sin- 
halese and TaJnil actors. 

Some years ago when “Tht* Light 
ol Asia” |»r(»diiced by ?liniausnrui 
WHS to shown in ("’olomho there 
was a great deal of protest from the 
Ituddhists. A jtnvate sliow Mas given 
rn a few local Buddhists. They 
]»ronounced the opinion that the 
film Mas iiiisiiitahle lor Ceylon. 
And, therefore, it was withdrawn. 

But, the Indian version treated 
tile Buddha Mith scarcely enough 
veneration. Tiiat was the chief 
objection to the picture. 

[ij the Ceylon Theatres’ produc- 
tion they would not shoM’ the 
Budd^ia at all. 

Galle Y.M.B.A. 

Annual General 
Meeting 

'pi-lK aimual general meeting ol 
the Y.M.B.A. dalle, was held 
at the AsK<»ciation Hall, P’ort, dalle, 
with Mr. K. T. S. dunediiha, the 
president, in the chair. 

The folloM'ing office-bearers were 
elected : — 

President : Mr. C. W. Goone- 
wardeua; Vice-Presidents : Messrs. 
H, W, Amarasuriya, K. T. S. Guru- 
sinha and Mudaliyar A. G. Jayasun- 
dera; Hony. Secretary: Mr. C. E. 
.P. JayatiJleke; Hony. Treasurer: 


Mr. P. doonew ardena ; Warden of 
Hostel and Manager ot Night 
Sclufol ; Ml. Isaac de Mel: Heli- 
gious lirancii Secretary : Mr. A. 
Athukorale: Librarian : Mr. E. 

Dias; liilliHi'fis - Mr. E. de Sihn. 

Too Many Temples 
In Ceylon 

“'pBB jiopular belief that at \ho 
piesent day theie is a regenera 
tiou ol liuddhism in (V*yloii is a 
insiconceptuHi, ’ said Sir 1). Ji. 
‘Tayatilaka ni the course ol an ad- 
dress at a Buddhist Sunday School 
prize giving iti dolombo. 

If there Mtt a true renaissance 
and if the people strictly adhered to 
Buddhist principles tJiere should be 
no reason, he <'outjnued, for crime 
statistics ol ilu‘ island to reveal 
higher tiguie-> (’riiue was daily on 
the increase. Scarcely a day pass- 
ed M’ithout a --lioeking report ot a 
Innial, dehhciaie and cold-blooded 
minder m some pari of the Island. 

It u'a- true that at the present 
day there MU'- a snperfiuons nuin- 
her of Ihiddliist templea in cities 
and tile ruial ai'eas. The temples 
in tlieir turn attiTictcd large crowds 
on festival days. Was this a true 
iiidieatioii ol regeneration ? No, 
this Mas only mere eyt* wash — make- 
believe. 

The average Buddhist went to 
the temple to “see** “pinkamas” 
and not to pciiorm them, and again 
what were these “pinkamas*’*? Tliey 
M ore some glamorously vulgar crea- 
tions — parading the streets with all 
sortff qf detestabla.. . accompaniments 


— gaudy processions, etc. These 
M^ere the results ol a niisinterpreta- 
iion of religion. Buddhism did not 
cn<i M*ith a fioM'er in a temple or a 
lami) in a shrine room ! The ideals, 
the ethics, the real principles to 
follow were quite different; and tlie 
children he thought, should be mode 
to realise this fact. 

The fact that at the present day 
theiM*. was a large number of Bud- 
dhist schools in the Island offered 
ihem some consolation. He remem- 
bered the time when there M’ere no 
Ihiddhist Schools. Buddhist Schools 
M'civ started in 1882. 

The occasion for the above re- 
niark'- was the prize-giving at the 
'‘Sunday School of the Colombo Sri 
K ii^umadayaka Society. Sir Baron 
prc'-ided and gave away the prizes. 

Liquor at Buddhist 
Weddings 

To the Editor, 

■ 'ITie Huddhist.” 

Sir, — -1 u/iiidei if those Buddhists 
who serve champagne and otlier in- 
toxii’aiit^ at their Meddings ever 
pause to ri^alise the ridiculousness 
ol their action. At the wedding 
tlif-\ -hoM great faith in the effi- 
( acy ol their religion to protect 
them and make them prosper. With 
till-, end in view prior to the M'edd 
ing they hold almsgiving, etc., and 
invite monkN to (‘hani “pirith.” On 
the wedding day they have the 
poruMu ceremony at which Jaya- 
niangala gal has are recited wMth all 
fervour invoking the blessings of 
the Buddha, Dhamma and the 
Sanglia on the new couple. This is 
immediately iol lowed by a reception 
at wliiclu in contravention of all 
that BuddJiism stands for, people 
are given drinks and encouraged to 
get drunk. Could anything more 
absurd be imagined ? — ^Yours, etc., 

P.B.P. 

Colombo, Nov. 26. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


COLONIALITIS 

-TAPAN is busy trying to 
nial<(* a colony of Cliina. An 
access of colonialii'is s\V(‘cp 
fitfully over (lennany. 
Italy must “expand,” so 
she makes a colony of Abys- 
sinia . . . Any otlu'rs ? 

Poland is entering the 
colonial ward of fixed 
obsessionists. If the disease 
spreads, jierliaps Albania 
may want a colony, befon; 
Italy colonises Albania. 
Latvia may clamour for 
“outlets,” TAthuania for 
raw materials, Ireland for 
Celtic expansion in an unin- 
telligible tongue. 

Unless to reason with 
obsessions ! And we can- 
not well explain that colo- 
nies seldom ])rovide large 
outlets for population. But 
colonies do supply the 
prestige needed by those 
suffering from inferiority 
complex, and, while that is 
so, it is unlikely that the 
virulent epidemic of colo- 
nialitis will die down, until 
some system of pooling bits 
of colonies can be devised, 
or until our inventors give 
humanity access to the 


rnotin, whose ghastly' de- 
serts and dried seas may 
tlien be siakt'd out in claims 
by the aggr('ssiv(' nations of 
the (xirth. 

BUDDHISM IN AUSTRIA 

THE iK)lilical situation 
in Austria is an obstacle to 
the })roj»agation of Bud- 
dbism in that country. All 
but three or four per cent of 
the ]X)])ulati(tii is Palholic. 
Austria is a “totalitarian” 
state, the ])ricKts and Pabi- 
net Ministers, and all the 
(.)(ricers of State are Catho- 
lics. One must ask for slate 
permission to leave the 
Church as this is considered 
political. Afh'r three months 
a second recpicst to leav(‘ the 
church must be made and 
a medical examination 
may even be ordered to see 
if such person acts of Jiis 
free will, 'flus ay)])lies to 
anyone wlio Avisbes to be- 
come a Buddhist. 

Tdentification of elmrch 
and state is, therefore, a 
great hindrance to Buddhist 
activities and the national 
character of the light-heart- 
ed Austrians is not favour- 
able for Buddhism. 


IMPERFECT PEACE 

BACK in a workaday 
world the tliougliis of the 
average lumian In'iiig. are 
not witboiil apprelieusioii. 
1T<' looks to bis various 
leaders to sav(' the jolly 
old world f?’om blowing it- 
self to bits. 

What are tlu' gn'at men 
saying ? Hitler : “T’eace 
is our dearc'st treasure.” 
Mussolini : “T bold out an 
olive*. braneb.” Messrs. 
Eden, IMuui, M-aisky and 
Ih-esideut Boosevelt an* 
unanimous in their uisb foi* 
a quiet time. 

AVbat about that tbn*ateu- 
iiig tremok) from tin* arma- 
ment faelori('s every\\lu*n*? 

Cymies may smile, but 
one dilfereuce b(*twc(*n 1914 
and 19.‘W is tlial pre-war 
leaders wea'e anything but 
paeifie in their utterances. 
They neither knew mir fear- 
ed war as the Powers do to- 
day'. Perbc'ips this very fear 
and knowledge of the futility 
of conflict is some guaranlee, 
of peace, imperfect though 
it is. 
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Supreme Cosmic 



should 
iait hs 


I'.‘ v\ ish(‘s to midur- 
staiul tli(* Dliaiiinia 
o* i!ic liOi‘(l Ihiddlia 
up Ills pu \ lous 
Old (*(‘i‘(MU()i)ial (»I)st‘r- 


Nature of 
thejDhamma 


Tlic ten demeritorious 
kiui'.'u, Jire destructioi^ of 
life, stealing, and adulter- 
ous living including al- 
colioUsin. '^riiese are called 


\:inccs and his dognialic Ix'licl's whicli l<a_\a karma.. 

ha\c stood in his way for the rigid com- 1 )cllhciate lying, harsh sjjggch, slander- 

prehension of supreme 'Prutli. oiis sp('ech, and nn|)roli table talk : these 

'The helief in a creator has to lx; l)anished ai’e called \aci karma. 


from his mind as well as tl 
whatever happens now is 
kamma, of previous births, 
and th(' nihilistic belief that 
\\bat('\er happens is without 
a cause and also is without 
ell’ect . 

'riie Buddha aec('pted the' 
teachings of the llislns who 


.! belief that t’o\('lousne 

due to tbe which ignme 



,'e<l the for- Brahmans i 


ss, ill will and pagan beliefs 
tbe su|)reme law of Cause and 
Klfee.t. that tiu're is no ell’ect 
in charity and in good 
(h'cds, and that jio good re- 
sults in nursing jiarents, 
and being sceidical regard- 
ing tbe existence of hoi;, 
fl Sramanas, and future exist 


est life practising the ■IIkiikis, the f«tina- 
ixillis and the four hnili iiki riJuirns which 
gav(' tla'in bii-fh in the r/z/a/ lir(tli iii'ilol.'its 
and th(‘ four antjxi l>rihiiuthik(is. 

'the cosmic woidd iiududed (1) llu* states 


cnei’s. I'jider the category of pagan heliefs 
cre.itoi’ism, nihilism may be included, 'riic 
1 tying that Jiian should (ding to his wife 
and gi\e up his parents is a pagan advice. 
These are called mano karma or evil karma 


of sufferings called niraya, the animal 
womb, ghosts, asuras; fJ) kania sugati 
bhumi iiududed the world of human beings 
and celestial angels (b) rupaloka w here the 
brahma gods live (4) the arujia brahma- 
lukas where the IMind in its purified form 
lives in a sublime state. 

The s^ipi'r cosmic world is called lokut- 
tara w Inch could be reaidied only by follow- 
ing the thirty seven principles of Bodhi, 
the culmination of the hoi} life is eternal 
calm and hajipiness which is called NIB- 
B.\KA DIIATU. 

Those who do evil are born in the next 
birth in stati's of extreme agony. The de- 
nu'iitoidoiis karmas are destroying life, 
taking things whicdi belong to otluu's, liv- 
ing adulterous life, given to falsehood, and 
taking alcoholic stimulants and narcotic 
drugs which bring on partial or complete 
insanity. 


generated by thought. 

'riiose w ho do the ten evils are born after 
death in states of siilfering, either in the 
purgatorial world, or in the animal world, 
or as pretas elementals in the sjiirit wcu'ld. 

In the human kingdom some are born 
blind, deaf, dumb, feebleminded, lame, 
idiotic, insane, epileptic, etc. TJiey did 
good karma but with evil, selfish, covetous 
motives, not with feelings of love and gene- 
rosity. 'Those who had done good karma 
with a generous heart, without ill-w'ill are 
born in good families and w'itli no physical 
defects. 

'I'liose w'lio bad cultivati'd the three gcxid 
(jualities of charity, love, and psychic and 
scientific studies are called three hetukas, 
possessors of three good causes, those who 
had cultivated two good characteristics are 
called duhetukas. Those who had abstain- 
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ed from generating good qualities in past 
life are called ahetiika. 

The aliotukas and didietukas are unfit in 
this life to attain to the summits of psychic 
purity. Those who wish to ho reborn with 
th(! desire for i)sychic devclopriHuit should 
practise in this life generous charity, loving 
kindness and psychic culture. 

There arc ten meritorious deeds called 
dasa kusala karnma. : vi/.*to give food, 
water, (dotlies, seats, beds, vehicles, flow- 
ers, ])erfurncs, lights, etc. to the needy 
with a. h(‘arl full of loving kindiu'sS and to 
give the light of wisdom is called dana. 

To observe tlu' five pn'cepts, the eight 
precepts or the ten pr('ce})ts is called Sila. 

To practise nualitation in order to train 
the mind to roali/e ^I'laith is callefl Bha- 
vana. Altruistic psycho-analysis may be 
called bhavana. There are forty methods 
of psycho-mystic conc('ntration_ each of 
which helps the mind to attain to tlTe 
heights of psychic illumination as illustrat- 
('d in the Visiiddhi Magga. 

Paving du(i respect to spiritual elders, 
offering them seals and welcoming them 
cordially is called Apacayana. 


Nursing the sick and ent('r1aining with 
food and swi'cl drinks is called Ycyyavacca. 

• 

IVnnsIVn’in^ ihv karniii \vl\i(*li 

(loos with ii ^;*on(l luBn’t to oIIkm’s askiii;^* 
tlioin lo a(*f('|)l tli(' with a ^j^ood li(‘arl. 

is (*all(‘(l T\atti(la!ia . ddu* ^rood karma thus 
olTorod to ()lli('rs wlion acof'pltHl is (‘allcMl 
Pallamiinodana. llf'arin^* ilu' (lood Lau^ 
w’itli lh(' intfMitioo of piahaoliiii^' lo oUkm’s 
is(*all(‘fi Dliamina sa\ana. PiT'iodiin^ tli(' 
(lood Paw' will) iKMudicif'ot rnotivi's ('\))('(*l-' 
no ^ain is f\'ill(Ml Dliamma df'sana., 

S(i‘('i)‘ 4 llK'nioi:i‘ tht* I'ailli in iIk' laAv of 
karma is (*a11(‘d Dillliijjuksimma. 

T1if)Sf‘ wdio ol)s(a‘V(' llu' U^i) iiKM’itorions 
kusala kammas aftor (k'atli aiT born in Hjo 
(•( dost i at iTfjfions. 

P)’iildiii^ l)rid{,i('s, roads, liospita.ls, nlms- 
liousos, sottinii; u]) lam])s, ostablisbin^ 
parks, ondiards, piililio balhs, and dii^prinpT 
up tanks all Ixdono' to Iho catou'orv of fjood 
karma. Any j^riod (UmmI donc^ Ifasf^d on tbc 
(dcunont of r('nnnoialioii is oallod a meri- 
torious deed. 
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!1)be jBCDOitist 


The 

Y Y limt' to tuiiu 
‘ , I • gruvcly j 11 - 

Buddha 

( 111 . -O IS HO Ilk (! 
(.'lirisUiinity,” — as il 
Uu* forinor liiid liomnvcd from llie latk'r ! 
Our iiirorniMiits forged, or do not know, 
tliat our rc'ligion is some five 
liuiidn'd yi'iirs older Ilian A r* o 
('lirisliiinily , and that tiie #\5 d 
“rich s('ldom liorrow.” 

It is not true that the (lood LaAV is like 
Christianitv. 'I'lieir fundamental doc- 


W 


— tlie standard Sans- . 

krit work of the north By 

ern Buddhists. T. R. FERNANDO 

The following jaira- 
graphs Irom ‘■.isis un- 
veiled’ hy Madame Blavatsky, contain an 
outline ol the way in which our Lord 
Buddlia (-ame to be enrolled among the 
Christian saints. » 

“In the general spoliation of Buddhism 
to make up the new Christian religion, it 
was not to be ex}ieeted tliat so peerless a 
character, as (Jautama-Buddlia would be 
left unappropriated. It was but natural 


trines are as unlike a 
heaven and hell. But it i 
true that the daily life, i 
the practice of desus wa 
that of a Buddhist m(-.idi( 
ant: that many of I lie lead 
ings and stories of th 
Cdiristian scriptures me ( 


Christian 

Sai nt 


that after taking his leg- 
endary history to fill out the 
blanks left in the fictitious 
story of Jesus, after using 
what they could of Chris- 
tina’s they sliould take the 
man Sakya-Muni and put 
liiiu in their calendar under 


Buddhistic origin; and ihat 
many of the legends and ceremonials of the 
Christian churcdi were, by the Cdiristian 
“fathers" stolen from the Buddhists. 

How many of our readers know that the 


an ‘alias.’ Tliis they act- 
ually did, and the Hindu Saviour in due 
time appeared on the list of saints as Josa- 
phal 

In I’alermo tlu're is even a church dedi- 


Cdiristian church worships our fiord 
Buddha, as a (diristiaii saint d d'his could 
be verified on referring to the catholic 
calender under 14 th November. 

“It is a strange fact — almost incredible" 
says Bhys-1 )avis, the Bnglish l’a.li Scholar, 
‘‘w('re it not for the complete proof — that 
(lotama. the Buddha, under the name of St. 
Josaphat. is now officially recogni/,ed and 
honoun'd a,nd woi'shi])pe(l tliroughout the 
whole catholic Christendom as a. Christian 
Saint ! 


cated to ‘divo Josaphat.’ 

Among the vain attempts of sul)se()uent 
ecclesiastical writers to fix the geiu'alogy of 
this myslerious saint, the most original was 
the making him Joshua the son of Nun (the 
succ('ssor of Mo.scs.) But these trifling 
difficulties being at last surmounted, we 
find the history of Cautama copied word for 
word, from Buddhist sac'rcd books, into the 
‘Colden TiC'gend.’ Names of individuals 
a.re ( hangetl, the place of action, India, re- 
mains the same — in the Christian as in the 


“Josaphat," says Krnest .Btman, the Buddhist legends. It can also be found in 

French lu'brai.Hi, “is a corru|)tion of Joasaf, the ‘Speculum Historialc’ of Vincent of 

a form in use anumg the eask'i'u Christians, Beauvais, which Avas written in the 13th 


Avhich ilsi'lf is but a corru|)tion of the arabic 
‘Bondsaf’ (Boddhisat), due to the errors 
jiroduced in arabic by the omission of the 
diacritic dots." He continues, “The liv'es 
of saints Barlaam and Josaphat in the 
Christian Church are founded upon the 
stories of the Buddha in the Lalitavietara” 


century. The first discovery of this is due 
to the historian De (Jouto, although profes- 
sor Maxmuller credits the first recognition 
of th(' identity of the two stories to M. 
Laboulayc, in 1859. 

Colonel Yule tells that these stories of 
Barlaam and Josaphat are recognized by 
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Bai'ouius, and ofre to be foujid on page 318 
ol the ‘Kuman Martyrology,’ set*lortli by 
llie coniniatid of Pope Gregory xiii, and re- 
vised by the autliority of Pope Urban viii, 
ti’anslatcd out of Latin into English by 
G.Iv., of tlie Society of Jesus. 

I’o repeat even a small portioji of this 
ecclesiastical nonsense would be tedious and 
usel(As. fjet him who w'oiild learn the 
story, read it as given by Golynel Yule. 

8om(^ of the Christian and ecclesiastical 
speculations stnun to have embarassed e\en 
Dominie Valenty]i; for he writes : ‘There be 
some, who liold this Budlnnn for a fugitive 
SyriaJi Jew'; others avIio hold him for a dis- 
ciplt! of the aposth; Thomas; but how in that 
case he could ha,vc. been born ()2’2 B.C. I 
leave them to cxi»lain. Diego De Gouto 
stands by the belief that lie was certainly 
Joshua, which is still more absurd !* 

Colonel Yule says; “The J'cligious rom- 
auc(‘ called llic ‘llistory ol Barlaam and 
Josaphaiit’ was lor siwc'ral centuries, one 
of the most popular vvorUs in Christendom. 
It was translated into all lh(‘ chief Duro- 
]K‘an languages, including the Scandina- 
vian and Sclavonic tongues. It first ap- 
jiears among tla; woiks of St. John of 
Damascus, a theologian of the early part 
of the Sth century.’’ 

Here then lies the seend of its origin, 
for this St. John, before he became a. 
divine, held a high ottice at the court of 
the Ivhalif Abu Jafar Almansur, .where he 


probably learned th(; story, and afterward 
adapted it to the new orthodo.x necessities 
of the Buddha turned into ‘a Chris^itin 
saint. 

Having re[)eated the plagiarized story, 
Diego i)e Gouto, who semns to yield up 
with reluctance his cui'ious notion that 
Gautama was.htslma, says : “To this name 
(Budaoj the Gentiles throughout India all 
have dedicated great and superb pagodas. 
With reference to this story, we have been 
diligent in impiiring if the ancient Gentiles 
of those pilrts had in their w’ritings any 
knowledge of St. Josa,phat who was con- 
verted by Barlaam, and who in this legend 
IS rejiresented as the son of a great king 
of India, and who had just the same up- 
bringing, with all the same ])articulars 
that we have recounted of the life of the 
Budao. And as 1 was travelling in the 
isle of Salsetta, and wemt to sec that rare 
and admirable pagoda, which we call the 
t’anara (Kanhari caves) made in a moun- 
tain, with many halls cut out of the solid 
rock, and inquiring of an old nian about 
the work, what he thought as to w'ho had 
made it, he told us that without doubt the 
work was made by order of the father of 
St. Josaphat (the Boddhisat) to bring him 
ii[) in seidusion, as the story tells. And as 
it informs vis that lu* was (ho son of a great 
king in India, it may well he, as we have 
just said, that he was the Budao, of whom 
they relate such marvels.’’ 


LORD BUDDHA 

() tlloD lift* MljKM'lUll, 

0 fliDii dt'nlli 

T lakt 3 in 

Lnf ino liMif, iny daiK l;nnj> at- Tliv firt* ! 
l\Iay tlic print of Tl)\ •jl"i*y on iiiy brow 
KtHHovL* niy si mil IP for pvor. 

Thy f<‘ol art- iho 1.ran**foi niiing; fire 
I’liul will tmnsinnlp in\ dross to ^'old. 

TaU all iluit is dark witlnii me burst into Hump, 

And the veil of error be iurii away. 

— Kabindiunatii Tagoiie 
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HERE have already appeared several 
sketclios of the life of Paul Dalilko 
", by different persons hot it lias re- 
peatedly heiai siif>j^ested that his closest re- 
lations niif^ht jierliaps he able to give some 
details which did not 
come within the seo]Ki of 
his hiographers. So wo 
have collected onr toetno- 
ries of onr dead hrothi'r. 

He was horn at Oster- 
ode in East Prussia on 
January -jr)!!!, ISnr). 

TIkto is nothing (d' special 
note to rc'eoimt of his ear- 
ly youth (^xci'pt that he 
taught himself to read be- 
fore he went to school. 

Our mother used to say 
that he would bring a 
hook and ask, “^hat is this letter ? and 
this one ? ” and then search for the let- 
ters he knew and so read words. 

lie was never a distinguished scholar at 
school, saying that it was enough for him 
if he just lea.rnt enough to satisfy his 
teachers, and besides he had so many hob- 
bies. He collected everything that could 
he collected : stones, coins, birds, eggs, 
frogs and all sorts of things, and was tre- 
mendously interested in everything. Ho 
spent many afternoons in the country fol- 
lowing the bent of the moment. But he 
had to pass his examinations and gave his 
mind to them, too, to such good purpose 
that, in spite of having to move from one 
school to another— six in all— owing to the 
continual transfers necessitated by our 
father’s work, he passed the school leaving 
examination when he was only just eighteen 
years old and the youngest in his class. 

Our mother used to relate an incident of 
his school days which made a deep impres- 
sion on her. She once saw her sou Paul, 
who had been quietly standing with his 
hands in his pockets, suddenly jump over 
a fence, box the ears of a much bigger boy, 
and then hastily return by the same route.^ 
[When his mother asked him what ho meant’ 


by it, he said, “I have just seen how a big 
boy gives hiding to a small boy and 1 can’t 
bear it.” 

I'he desire to write! ludh j)rose and verse 
came to him quite! early. In his early 
ye)utl» Jie! wre)tc many 
things which, J)e>wever, 
he rcpueliated later and 
boe>ks were always* Ids 
he'st frienels. At one 
time he always e‘arrie!d 
a.he)ai, with him a eatpy of 
Oe)cthe’s lunisl. Pa i t 11, 
and could almost say it 
olf by heart. 

He got thi'oiigh his 
military sewvice- anei his 
first year as a medical 
student without .iny 
dihiculty in s])ite eif his 
elislike of military discipline and manage'il 
lei satisfy his superiors, who fortunately 
ove-rlooke'd any shortcomings eui his part. 

He was elestinexl in a previous existcneic 
to be a deleter for whem he wa,s aski'd, even 
as early as I'na' ye'ars eiM, what he woulel 
like to be, lu' alw.avs answered without 

hesitation, ‘‘I shall be a doctor.” During 

his time there was no more diligent medi- 

cal student than Paul Dablke, for he took 
the most admirable notes of all lectures 
which Averi! extensively borrowed by his 
fellow students. 

As a full fledged doctor, success came to 
him quit!' soon. From far and wide came 
jiatients v\ ho had heard of his homeopathic 
treatment and so he was able, to treat him- 
self at the age of thirty-lhrcc to a trip 
round the world in 1898, which had, how- 
ever, nothing to do W'itli his interest in 
Buddhism. He went merely for a holiday 
and to see the world. He visited India, 
Japan, Hawaii, Samoa, and America, and 
we w('r(! delighted to sec how fit and 
flourishing ho was on his return, even 
though he was obliged to curtail his trip 
owing to his mother’s sudden illness. He 
hurried back from Samoa via America but 
was only able with all his skill to prolong 
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her life for a few weeks after his return. 

Tiic next trip was taken with tlie ex- 
press purtKise of stiidyiiig Ihiddliisin and 
India and lie wrote a great deal about it in 
bis journal “N(‘u Buddliistisebe /eitsebrilt 
und Hrockensatninlung.” One littk* inci- 
dent, however, to wbieb Ik^ lias not releiT- 
ed comes back to mind. One day, bc'Core 
tb(' strength of our brother’s belief in 
Buddhism bad sulliciently developed to 
malni il impossible for him to kill anylbing, 
b(' was in an Indian shop when the shop 
man pointi'd out to liini a sn’iall insect 
crawling on bis coat. lie, with Iriie occi- 
dental carelessness and indifference, flicked 
it olT and tb('reby killed it. He imme- 
diately notiei'd the man’s attitude change 
and lu'cnme less friendly and he realised 
that ihe man bad told him the insect was 
there not out of conci'rn for my brother oi' 
his clothes, hut so that lie might he careful 
lud to hurt it. 'Phis lesson he alwavs said 
'vas very useful indeed to him and he took 
it to heart. 

The companion picture to this is the 
episode of the nioiisi' which happeiii'd sonic' 
N’ears lafc'r in our eountrv-house on the 
islatid of Sylt. A mouse had got caught 
alive in a trap and my hrother wantc'd to 
lei it out. Owing to some circumstance or 
other, he was not able to see to it at once, 
so that when he did get the trap, it had 
been standing in the sun for sometime and 
the mouse- was nearly dead. Much dis- 
tressed, he hroughl the mousetrap to ns in 
th(' kitchen and said. “Give me some 
erumhs and some milk immediately. The 
mouse seems almost dead.” Fortunately 
the animal revived and w^e noticed that a 
load seemed lifted from our brother’s mind. 
Our friends, when w'e told them, lauehc-d 
at us saving that if the mice were hosnit- 
ahlv treated to milk and erumhs, flu-y 
wo'-td eertainlv make a habit of it. 

When t'’nvelled. he was very re- 

served. TTe avoided table talk and instead 
of goin*? in to the elaborate sh’''>’« dnuK"* 
every eveninef. he used to have a little hr'>a.d 
and butter and tea in his cabin, a tHing 


which W’as quite incomprehensible to his 
travelling companions.. In fuet -ono day 
he overheard an Bnglislmiaii say to a lady, 
‘‘What kind of imui is that ? He doc.s 
not drink, lie does not smoke, be does not 
dance. J don’t understand bim.” If be 
was fortunate enough to lind congenial 
eompaiiioiis, liowe\'er, he would talk to 
them in a most stimulating manner. 

As a result of his imassumiiig dress and 
liearing, be was sometimes not tre-ated with 
ibe considc'ration be deseined. 'Once — [ 
think it was in Alexandria — lie broke jmir- 
mw and went to enquire about the next 
boat at the sbiiiping ofliee. 'PIk- clerk 
looked bim iqi and down and said, ‘‘Yon 
are travelling third class, are you not ? 
lo which our hrotln'r rc))lii‘d. sornewdiat 
taken aback, ‘‘No, why do you think so?” 
‘‘Ob, you are going second class, are you'?”’ 
resyKUKlod tlie oilier, a little more ]>olitely. 
‘‘Oertaiuly not” was the- n'ply. ‘‘f trivvel 
first in a single liertb cabin on account of 
my health and my diflieulty is that there 
doesn’t seem to be such a thing on this 
boat.” The clerk then Ix'eatiie most extra- 
ordinarily polite hut Paul was iqiset at be- 
ing mistaken for a. steerage passi-nger, and, 
going hack to the hotel, looked at himself 
in th(' glass hut found nothing amiss except 
that he could do with a clean oollar. He 
Avas eertaiidy never a dandy hut he povor 
displayed any eccentrieitv in Ids dress. 

His great kwe of music also deseiwes 
special eoumK'iit . Thc-re Avas a time Avheu 
he AA’oiild ncA’cr miss a Svumhony eniieert 
and he Avoiild often go strai'dit from a lec- 
ture te th<' coivert hall without anything 
to eat fo>’ fear that he AA’oiikl miss a, single 
note of the music. TTe Avas specially fond 
of Beethovi-n and '\Tote a poem on one of 
his SA’mphonies. Later. hou'CA-er, he sup- 
pressc't fids passion as hhog ineonsistent 
wdth Tluddhisin. and explained it hv sav- 
ing, ‘‘ATusie deceives ns and preAmnts us 
from seeirpr the truth.” 

Tf he had a ftrnpg desire for anythin^, 
it was to go to Tudia, to the places A\dpeh 
for Buddhists are the holiest and most sig- 
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nificant. He Haici to us once, “I would 
like very* niuch to go to India again, but 
on loot and never come back again.” 

But this wish was never fulfilled oAving 
to his terrible bodily weakness. For seve- 
ral weeks before his death he was hardly 
able to go fioin one room to another at 
home. ,Wheu we were concerned about 
his liealth and begged him not to tire him- 
self out with the Buddhist work at Froh- 
nau, he used to say, ‘‘As a Buddhist, f 
have no riglit to hoard uj) treasure.” Up 
to the day of his death he continued his 
Buddhist work. He Wv^tit on writing pres- 
criptions even when he took to his bed and 
he was well able to write his characteristic 
signature at the foot until a few’ hours be- 
fore he died. Smiling and in full posses- 


sion of his faculties he fell on’ sleep on 
February iiOth, 1928. 

His work, however, remains though we 
sadly miss his inspiration. We are doing 
our best to keep going the Buddhist House 
at Frohnau and liave succeeded so far by 
dint of extreme economy and joyful self- 
denial but wc are concerned about its fu- 
ture and would welcome any suggestions 
and assistance from' those interested. The 
place (onsists of a large area of wooded 
land, the Buddhist House Avith a hall, 
out buildings and beautiful llights of steps 
and terraces. It is indeed unique in Eu- 
rope. Wc arc anxious to keep it as it is 
but we are obliged to appeal to all Bud- 
dhists for help so that its future may be 
assured . 


The Light of the World 

By Sir WILLIAM SERGEANT 


B UD.UlllSM indicates a religiophiloso- 
])hical system Avhich claims about 
out) million adherents of the 1,400 
millions inhabiting the earth. It pro- 
tuot(!s compassion, love and j)cace, explains 
the modern dodrine of evolution as an im- 
mutable law and deals naisonably, com- 
prehensively and conclusively with all the 
so-called mysteri«w and diflicultics of 
human and material existence, 

Buddha is not the name of any person, 
idol or god: it denominates a state or condi- 
tion of the mind, resulting from s])iritual 
influence, and means “enlightened.” Bud- 
dhism, tliereforc, indicates ‘‘EnlightcJi- 
ment.” 

The first influence of Buddha suggests 
that the cause of human misery is error 
(“Sin”), resulting from ignorance, and 
that recognition and ob.«ervance of the LaAV 
of Life leads to happiness. 

The ‘‘Enlightened One” invariably 
commences his ministration by im,press- 


ing oji humajiity the ‘‘Four Noble 
Triilhs,” viz : 

(1) That of misery or sidlering. 

(2) That of llie cause of misery — illu- 
sory lust or desire (“Tanha”) 

(d) That of the elimination of this 
cau.se, and 

(1) I’hat of the means to be employed 
in its elimination. 

By ^ following the ‘‘Noble Eightfold 
Path” disclosed by the Buddha, mortals 
may obtain immunity ajid salvation from 
the luisei'ies ol cxi.stoncc, all of A\'hic;h are 
due to igjioranc(^ and impure lusts and un- 
enlightened i:r!ivings. This Path eom- 
})rclu!n(ls : 

(1) Eight Views, Belief, Oomprehen- 
sion and KnoAvledge. 

(2) Right Asj)irations and Resolutions. 

(3) Right Speech. 

(4) Right Acts, Conduct or Behaviour. 

(5) Right Means of Livcliliood. 

(6) Bight Efforts and Endeavours. 
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(7) Eight Mindedness, I'hoUghls and 
Contemplation. 

(8) Bight Meditation. 

The following is an important extract 
from Gotama’s celebrated sermon at 
Benares : 

"There are two extremes, 0 Brethren, 
which he who strives fur deliverance 
ought not to follow; on the one hand the 
craving for tlie gratification of the pas- 
sions and sensual pleasures ts mean, 
low, degrading, ruinous; it is the way of 
the worldly-minded; on the other hand 
the practice of self-mortification and as- 
cctivisin is gloomy, painful and useless. 
The Middle Path only, discovered by the 
"Tathagata," avoids these two ex- 
tremes, opens the eyes, bestows insight 
and leads to freedom, to wisdom, to full 
enlightenment, to Nirvana." 

Nirvana indicates the state or condition 
of “Salvation,” or Deliverance, the resultj 
of atonement, reconciliation and unity 
with Supreme Being. It is a condition ofj 
heart and mind from which all desires for, 
sensate life, for annihilation, for egotistic 
craving, for manifesting human passions, 
including sellishncss, greed, envy, ill-will, 
malice, hatred, lust, apprehension, sorrow 
and fear have been eliminated. It is a 
condition of supreme resignation to Divine 
Will and Law, jKissibly the highe.st state 
of Spirituality which man is capable of 
now experiencing oii earth. It is the state i 
in which the Spirit in man proclaims His 
transcendental consciousness, His immor- 
tality, and renders man conscious of that 
unlimited I’ower which controls all mate- 
rial and lower conditions of life. It is 
IKissible that only one who has exiierienccd 
this state can dimly realise tlu; inexplic- 
able and perfect inward peace termed “Nir- 
vana.” 

This is the condition of heart and mind 
wliieh artists of all nationalities and periods 
.endeavour, with imperfect success, to de- 
pict in the faces and poses of the millions 
of figures and representations of the Lord 


Buddha, revered by Buddhists, not as idols, 
but as imperfect material reminders ,df the 
Blessed Master who gives to the world that 
sacred revelation of the ages — “J’EACE.” 

The Noble Eightfold Path includes the 
“Five Observances” or “Precepts” of the 
Laity, to refrain from : 

(1) Taking Life. 

(2) Stealing. 

(8) Impurity of life. 

(4) Lying, slandering and deceiving, 
and 

(5) Taking intoxicants or narcotics to 
the injury of body or mind. 

The Enlightene<I therefore rcver.se, love 
and follows ; 

(1) The Lord Buddha as their guide. 

The LaAv of the Ejilightcncd and 
F)ee, viz : — Truth, which involves 
justice and mercy, and 

(8) The Order, as teachers and expound- 
ers of the Law of Ijife. 

The last wox’ds of the Buddha, Gotama 
Siddartha, Prince of Ivapilavastu, AAcre, 
"Behold now, O Brethren, 1 exhort you; 
decay is inherent in all compound things. 
Worh out your salvation with diligence." 

The ScA'cn Jewels of the Law are : (a) 
Purity, (b) Calmness, (c) Comprehension, 
(d) Bliss, (e) Wisdom, (f) Perfection and 
(gl Enlightenment. 

This religion, philosophy and teaching 
can be cojidcnsed into one word — “Jus- 
tice;” for under the operation of the Uni- 
A’crsal LaAV (i.e. “Karma”) every man gets 
exactly that remard or punishment AA'hieh 
he has de.served. 

Buddhism is summed up thus in the 
Avords of the Buddlui and ropcuited by those 
AA’ho profess and unfeiguedly believe ■ 

"To cease from all sin, 

To get virtue. 

To clean.se one's heart, 

That is the Religion of the Buddhas." 

The early aim of the Layman is to con- 
quer “Tanha” or desire, which is the out- 
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come of ignorance. To this end Gotama 
si)oke as follows 

^'Nofviorliflattion, nul sharing one’s 
head, nol praging, not fasting, doing 
penance or tiring in porertij, pnrifirs 
him who has not orernnne desires .... 
What arails a shaven head, oh foot, 
what, a garment of rags ? Within thee 
is wiel'cdncss, hat thine exterior feigns 
sanctity.’^ 

As a Law of Life, (lotaina Buddha 
slat(Ml : 

‘’If a man fo(dishJy does me wrong, I 
witt return to him the protection of mg 
■ungrudijing tore; the more erit comes 
from tiim, the more good shaft come from 
me . . . J,ihe a heantifut ftower futt of 
fotour without scent, the fine words of 
him irho does not act accordingly are 
fruittess.” 

Buddhism reveals and leaches the Law 
of Lif(' lhat leads to hanniness and peace. 

Buddhism keeos iu the closest touch 
with fseii'uce, which cannot reveal any- 


thing opposed to its teaching. ‘Among the 
duties of the Brethren, as laid down hy 
Buddha, are those of “instruction in 
sc.i(*n(‘e and lore.’’ Without liuddhism 
religion (audd not he n'vealcd and science 
could not advance. 

Binally there are no doctrines or dogmas 
connected with this religioJi. Nothing h 
to he accepted hlindly aiid without the 
strongest inner conviction, whether it be 
written, handed down or taught hy word 
of mouth; all are to guard against presum- 
ed spiritual inspiration that may prove 
false, and from any profitless sopliistry of 
gifp^d teachers. All are enjoined to he- 
lieve only when the word, written or 
spoken or handed down by tradition, is 
corroborated by reason and conscience. 
“For this,’’ ])reached the Lord Buddha, 
“T taught you — not to belicwn merely be- 
cause you have heard, hut when you heliev- 
ed of vour own consciousness, then to act 
ac<*()rdingly and ahundantly.’’ 


An Outline of the i — ^ — 
Avatamsaka Sutra 


O F Miihiiyana. sutras, the Kegon, the 
H(d.he (Saddiiarma-Vundariha) and 
t!'.'^ Kehau (Sirrana) sutras arc the 
most outstanding, and among these the 
K''(ion is important because it is consider- 
ed 1,0 be the teaching given nut hy the 
Buddha Sakyamuni just after his enlight- 
enment, and in consefpience, his enlight- 
(Miment is made the centre or ])ivot of the 
■••ut’a’s substance. 

The sutra is called Aratamsaha in Sans- 
krit and in day)anese Kenan. The full 
.lapanese title - is Dai-ho-la-hutsv-hegnn- 
quo : dai — great, f/o— -normative, ho — all- 
IM'ivading, hntsu — enlightened one, ke- 
qon — adorned with llowers. The title 
means : “TTow beautiful is the Enlighten- 


ed One who has grasped the great all-pre- 
vading Truth which is the nor-mative prin- 
ciple of the universe.” 

The scope of this sutra is very grand. 
On the ocean of it like a rnirroi’ everything 
is reflected and reveahal. In form it is 
bold and grand, yet delicate and subtle. It 
is one of the supreme works of the world. 

'Phere are two complete translations, one 
in sixty volumes translated by Buddha- 
bhadra of Northern India, in the Eastern 
Shin dynasty, 418-520 a.d. The Kegon 
sect uses this sixty- volume version. And 
one in eighty volumes was translated bv 
Kikshananda, of the T’ang dynasty, 005- 
099, 
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TJic forty-volume sutra translated by 
Prajna in '<U6-7U7, called the Fuijmyiju- 
ijwanbon “Practice and Vows of Samanta- 
bliadra” corresponds to the GatKlcyuka. 
Tins forty-volume Kcgbn {Gandavijuha) 
together with the Jujikyo {Dasahhumika) 
and other sutras makes a complete Avutani- 
*aka. The Gundarijuha occupies about a 
fourth of the Amlumsaka and is complete 
in itself. It is the NyuhokLaibon, chap- 
ter on Entering into the Universe through 
the Practice and Vows of Samautabhadra, 
and describes the pilgi'image of a youth 
called Sudhana in his ell'orts to ejitcr the 
JJharmadhatu and his consultati(>n with 
lifty-three good friends. It is the Pil- 
(jrim's Progress of Buddhism. 

This sutra is not so much j)reached by 
Buddha himself, for he is for the most 
part silent; it is rather a dramatic descrip- 
tion to reveal the contents of enlighten- 
ment. The .Ifodliisattvas and devas are 
aedivo, but their activity is j)erformed un- 
der the will of the Buddha, and the infinite 
vari(‘tie.s of activity shown arc a I'cvelation 
of the iiuildha’s j)owcr. This point must 
be remembered, that although he seems to 
be a silent participant he is in reality tbe 
true actor and j»reaclier since all the others 
are performing and s|)eaking through him. 
In so far as Jiuddha is the preacher he is 
Vairochana the Supreme Buddha, the 
Dharmakaya, rather than the historical 
Buddha Saky.imuni. According to this 
sutra, the human mind is the univm’se it- 
self and identical with Buddha, and it is 
said that Buddlui, Mind, and Ifcings are 
one and the same. This is a famous say- 
ing and expressive of Mahayana jdiilo- 
sophy. 

This sutra is said to liave been spoken 
three weeks after Buddha’s Enlightenment 
in a state of meditation and in the Dharma- 
kaya form. 

Saniantabhadra plays a most important 
part. He is supposed to represent the, 
student stage not yet in a perfect state of 
supreme enlightenment. But all the 
preaching is really the preaching of the 
Dharmakaya and is enlightenment or Truth 


itself which is pcrsonaliy called Vairo- 
chana. Exotcrically, the Jiuddha. In cu- 
nghtciiment may mcaJi tlic mendicant un- 
der the Jio-tree, but esolcrically be is tJic 
pervading and permanent J->liarmakay a and 
this world IS no longer an ordinary world 
but tlie universe, Dliarmadbatu, consisting 
oi inlcrpcuetiating worlds. 

Tlie action of tiic sutra takes place in 
seven places and there are nine assemblies. 
Uf the seven places theie are three on earth 
and loui' in heaven. Those on earth aie : 
i. undei' the Bo-tree, 2. the bright palace, 
and y. the Jetavana grove; and those in 
heaven arc : 1. the dwelling of Indra, 2. 
the dwelling of .Yarna, 3. Tushita, the 
dwelling of Maitreya, and 4. the Taketsu 
or Baraniriiiila. TJie eighth assembly is 
the (fetavana (frove repeated and this gives 
the story of Sudhana's pilgrimage, the sub- 
ject of the i'orly-volume heyoii or Gandav- 
yuhu. 4'hc assemblies take place in range 
Irom carlli to heaven, and then to earth, 
again beginning with Sakyanmiii’s cii- 
hglitcument under the Bo-tree, and then 
ranging to the lunivens showing the unim- 
peded movement of the Budfllia s mind. 

Altliough the Jii’st seven assemlilies make 
N'aii’ochana the mastei’, each assembly 
has its own central jiersoiiality wJio unfolds 
the hi’ightiK'ss of his wisdom tlii’ougli the 
power of the Buddha. Of all the Bodhi- 
sattvas, aManjiisri and Samuntabhadra are 
the cbic'f ones, iNlanjusi i repi'osenting Wis- 
dom {pntjttn) and Samantabbadra Practice 
icaryo). 'riic'c two attributes arc two as- 
liccts of tbe Buddha's cnlifildenment for 
the contents of the Dliannakava. Wisdom 
and Practice, complete the attainment of 
Enlightcmncnt. Wisdom is necessary for 
file tirst slc]), but J’racticc coinpletcs tbe 
stride, so as Samantabbadra refm'sents 
IVactice, the stress of tliis sutra is put up- 
on this Bodliisattva. 

Tliere are forty steps of Practice and 
among these arc ten stages or Tfhumis. 
Tliese ten stages are significant. Tbe chap- 
ter on them is circulatofl as an independent 
sutra known as the Jvfikyo or Dasahhu- 
mika. The last assembly is called the Nyu- 
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hokkajhon or “Entering the Dharma- 
dhatu,^’ and this is tlio (diaptcr which also 
became independent bearing th(! title 
Gandvyuha. 

The fifteenth chapter is the Jujuhon on 
the ten States and describes the stages of 
ilie Bodhisattva from “the cherishing the 
first thought for enlightenment’’ to the 
attainment of full Buddhahood. 

In the sixteenth chapter the pure deeds 
of the Bodhisattva are described. Succeed- 
ing chapters enlarge upon this theme. The 
twenty-fifth chajiter is interesting because 
it preaches the doctrine of Parinamana 
(f ko), the turning of merit for the salvation • 
of otliers. Chapter Twenty-seven deals 
with the Vows of Samantabhadra. But the 
most illuminating chapter of all is the 
thirty-ninth describing the ninth assembly, 
“Entering into the thuverse,’’ and it is 
this (diapter which makes up the Gandav- 
yuhn. It deals with belief, understanding, 
practice, and enlightenment, which are 
after all nothing but one’s own mind, and 
this one mind enters into universality and 
becomes enlightenment itself. 

Interpenetration is the doctrine taught 
in the Kegon. When we look at the world 
in the spiritual light of Vairoohana Buddha, 
we see it full of radiance, indeed a world 
of pure light. Everything in this world 
is interyienetrating, everything is mutually 
conditioned and conditioning. All things 
are one and that one is the Supreme Bea- 
lity which embraces them. 

“ All the Buddha-lands and all the Bud- 
dhas themselves, 

Are manifested in my own being, free- 
ly and without hindrance. 

And even at the point of a single hair 
a Buddha-land is perceived. 

The Buddha-lands as innumerable as 
particles of dust. 

Are raised from one thought cherished 
in the mind of the Bodhihattva of 
Mercy (Samantabhadra), 

Who, practising meritorious deeds in 
numberless kalpas, hath led all be- 
ings to the Truth; 

^9 


A Buddha-land resteth in every parti- 
cle of dust. 

And the spirit of the Buddha like a 

cloud covereth and prolccteth it. 

‘‘ All lands are interpenetrating in the 
Buddlia-land, 

And they are countless in number, — a 
jihenomenon beyond our understand- 
ing : 

There is nothing that does not fill up 
every quarter of the universe. 

And* things are inexhaustible and im- 
measurable and move with perfect 
spontaneity. 

All the Buddha-lands are embraced in 
one Buddha-land, 

And each one of the Buddha-lands 
embraces in itself all the other 
lands; 

Ihit the land is neither extended nor 
compressed . 

One land fills up all the ten quarters 
of the universe. 

And in turn the universe with all its 
contents is embraced in one land. 

And yet the world as it is suffers no 
damage. 

In every particle of dust throughout 
the Buddha-wwld, 

The creative power of Vairochana 
Buddha is perceivable; 

His voice resoundeth over the ocean of 
universal salvation, 

And wherein all beings are brought 
under his control.” 

When we do not see this radiant world 
of the Buddha’s enlightenment in which' 
Pure World everything is interpenetrating, 
the Buddha feels sorrow for beinfifs and 
nuts forth his activity to help all these be- 
iners to attain enlightenment. The Bodhi- 
sattvas follow him and through their own 
practice of the six virtues of perfection 
(naramita) beln suffering beings to attain 
supreme enlightenment. 

“ The Buddha is our refuge, unsurpass- 
ed and peerless. 

He reraoveth the sufferings of all be- 
ings; 

If they desire to see him face to face, 
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He appeareth to them like the full 
moon over the mountain high.” 

Now let us consider tlio Gamlavyiihn. 

Once Buddha dwelt at Si’avasti in the 
grove of .letavana in the garden of Anatha- 
pindika. In that asseriihly there were live 
hundred Bodhisattvas hearted by Sanianta- 
hhadra atid Manjusri. All the members of 
the assembly were waiting for the Buddha 
to preach. Then hr; entered Samiidhi 
(deep meditation) and as soon as he did so 
the forests of detavaiia sudden! V became so 
wide that they hecame lilted with an inex- 
pressible number of worlds and many 
Bodhisattvas from the ten quarters came 
and worship])ed the Buddha, composing 
verses of praise. Buddha issued a ray of 
light from between his eyebrows and illu- 
mined the Bodhisattvas and all the h'U 
quarters and thereby the Bodhisattvas were 
fdled with compassion to benefit all beings. 

Manjusri went out from the Pratisthana 
to the human world going south and preacli- 
cd the Mahayaufl doctrine to many people. 
Wliile he was staying in flic city of Dhan- 
yakara, among his audirmce of listeners was 
a handsome youth of a noble family, Rud- 
hana. While Budhana was listening with 
the desire to learn, lead, and perfect the 
life of a Bodhisattva, Maniusri looking 
over the audience perceived the young Bud- 
hana and knew his aspiration, so lie advis- 
ed him thus : ‘‘You must find a true friend 
to help you in you in your searcli. Go to 
Myoho Mountain in the country of Bhoraku 
and there you will find a Bikhshn Bagara- 
megha (Tokuun). He will give you good 
advice.” 

Sudhana set out on his ioumev, visited 
Sagaramegha wlio taught him wisely aTuI 
then sent him on to another friend. Tn 
this way he was sent to one friend after 
another until fifty-two friends in all had 
been visited, and at last he came to Saraan- 
tabhadra, under whose teaching be ■nerfec- 
ted his vow and entered into the Bharma- 
dhatu ('Supreme Bcalitvb 

In this storv of Sudhana we can see 
that Samantabhadra plays the chief part 


as master and Manjusri as the guest, and 
the activity of bfith of flu'm is represented 
by the youth Budhami who visits fifty-three 
good friends sei'king advice and linally at- 
tains entrance to the Dharmadhatu. It is 
the story of Kniightenruent of ‘‘entering 
into the universe” by means of the prac- 
tice and vows of the religious life of Ba- 
niantahhadra. 

Tn regard to th<^ good friends whom Bud- 
hana visited besides Manjusri who appear- 
ed tliree times and Bamantahhadra and 
first and the last, there were fifty in all. 
What kind of jiersons were they ? J'f we 
classify them we will find that there were 
five Bodhisattvas, five monks, one nun, 
eight liouscholdms, a. jdiysician, a fierfumo 
seller, a sailor, two kings, two laymen, 
four layAvomen thnio of whom were ladies 
and one a heavenly maiden, several chil- 
dren, a nnnihor of deities, a mendicant, a 
hermit, and two Brahmins. 

In the Gandapyuha, we find the Maha- 
yana tendency to lay stress upon lay people 
rather than upixji monks, and among all 
the friends we find only five monks. Not 
all of the friends wore aristocratic and 
Avealthy. One Avas a perfume seller, one 
a sailor, and one AAoman a coAirtesan. 

Budhana during his pilgrimage Avas seek- 
ing Avithout by asking Ijolp of others and 
be passed tlirougli many experiences men- 
tal and spiritual, but later he realised that 
true knoAvledge must come from within. 
The fit>-third friend was MaitreA'a who 
directed Budhana to go to Maniusri to ask 
about the law bv which be could enter into 
Bamantabliadra’s religious life. 

The last volume of the sutra is devoted 
to Bamantabhadra's Ten Vows and the 
desire to he born into Bukhavativyuha 
(that is, Pure Land). 

The Ton Vows of Bamantahhadra are : 

1. To AAWship the Buddhas; 

2. To praise the Tatliagatas; 

3. To make tifferings to all the Buddhas; 

4. To confess past sins; 

6. To rejoice in the virtues and happi- 
ness of others; 
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C. To rcquost Buddha to prcacli tlio 
Law; 

7. To miuost Ihiddlia to live in tins 
world ; 

8. I'n study Jiuddhisiu in order to teach 
it; 

t). Always to benefit all beings; 

10. To turn the stock ol' nicrit to others. 

'J'Ik'sc vows are the; basis of the Jiodhi- 
sattva's life in Mahayana. Buddhism. I'his 
last jiart concerning Sarnantabhadra’s 
Vows has been issued .separately, and is 


known as the Fuycngyogwanbon (“Prac- 
tice and Vow of Samantabhadra’’). 

The story of Sudhana is ultimately an 
epitome of the entire Kegon sutra. In the 
background is always the Dharmakaya. 
livery activity tiepicted is really the acti- 
vity of Dharmakaya. It is a sutra of 
Enlighti'iiment and emjihasises the fact 
that all beings can be reborn in the house 
of the Buddha if they obtain enlighten- 
ment. '^I’Ue jirevious jioitions of the Arn- 
idmmlm ('inphasise this and the Sudhana 
elia|iter states it practically. 
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World-Wide Celebration of 
Vesak Urged 

SEUL 


•HEBOJjUTlONS urging the propagation of Buddhism 
througlioul tlie world were adopted at a Conference of 
Buddliists lield at Seul, Korea, attended by (’hinese, 
Koreans and Japanese. 

TITE RESOfirTlOKS demanded the close co-operation of 
Jhuldhists throughout the world in a campaign for 
spreading Buddhism “so that mankind may be benefit- 
ed by the grace of the Buddha.” 

To sjiread the teachings of the 
foiindiT of Buddhism, the publica- 
tion of Buddhist l)oolvS, pamphlets 
and nia^^azinos in various Western 
languaj^e.s was advocated and several 
comniitteos wore created to discuss 
^^ays and means for (‘arriving out the 
pn )ject. 

('elobratitai of the birthday of 
Buddha, as a world-wide practice 
similar to the observance of ('brist- 
lUH", \\as fils«> iirujcd iu tlu> le^oln- 
tions. 


Science Should 
Increase Our 
Happiness 

LONDON 

'pHE urgent need for the applica- 
tion f>f scientific method to 
BOfiial and international problems 
was stressed m a National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology lecture by 
Sir Hicliard Gregory, Editor of 
“ Nature.’* 


Wars Toll 
In Shanghai 

^ SlIANOllAI 

S toll in Shanglmi alone is 
now computed by insurance as- 
sessors at the staggering total of 
X'fit),000,0()0. I'igbty per cent. of 
the Chinese-owned factories iu the 
Yangtespoo and Ilongkow districts 
are listed as ‘‘totally destroyed.” 

(Tiinese factory losses alone are 
put at t'50,0()().()00. The other 
£10,000,000 represents dainagci sus- 
tained by property belonging mainly 
to foreigners. In Pootung and Hong- 
kew 5,255 factories are now piles of 
Aishes ond twisted steel. 


‘Although .scientific discoveries 
may be, prostituted in the cause of 
A\ar,” he '- 10 ( 1 . “it must he acknow- 
ledged that tlie advance of scince 
has on the A\h()le led to an enormous 
alleviation of human suffering and 
an incr(‘ase in the capacity and faci- 
lities for haipiness.” 

As science \jas responsible for the 
industrial developments ond econo- 
mic changes which had caused vio- 
lent disturbunces in oiir social struc- 
ture and provided also the means by 
w^bich civili/.ation might commit 
suicide, it bad a duty to guide the 
human race in tlie wise use of the 
powers it had created. 


Mr. S. C. Bose 
Elected Congress 
President 

ALLAHABAD 

MR. S. C. BOSE has been unani- 
mously elected the President of 
the fifty-first se.ssion of the Indian 
National Congress to be held 
Ilnripur this year. 

After an interval of 15 years, the 
office of President of the Indian 
National Congress will again be hold 
by a Bengali. 

Thus the mantle of the late Mr. 
C. B. Bav, the la^j Itcugalic tn exer- 
cise an India -wide influence in Con- 
gre^.s affairs, descends upon the 
youthful Mr. ft. C. I’lose. 

At Mr. Bose wull lx? the young- 
est President in the history of the 
Congress. He is also the thirteenth 
Bengalie to become Pre^ldent. In 
the early days of Indian nationa- 
lism, the eastern province vied with 
Lorn hay in pln\ing a leading part 
in the movement. 

French Citizenship Now 
Available To 
Indigenous People 

PARIS 

piiENC/H citizenship is now avail- 
able to the indegenous peoples 
of French Indo-China and French 
West Africa, with the condition, 
how’ever, that the would-lie citizen 
shall have had ten years military 
service or service for the state, or 
five years of either if a graduate of 
a secondary school. 


STARTLING PREDICTIONS — Most Accurate 

IN YOUR horoscope, palmistry, oracle, 

consult To-day Why Wony 'VeAtt to Tower Hall 

PHOF: 

sir, Pa I : i’k Road . Maradana, COLOMBO. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


India and Far East 


New Buddhist Vihara 
Opened 

Bengal Buddhist Association’s 
Work In Calcutta 


CALCt’TTA ' 

A NEW VlTTATvA was declared open at 1 , Buddhist Temple 
Street, (.’aleiitta, on the 11th December at 8.30 a.m. by 
Sir Sana])alli Radhakrishnan, the Viee-Chancolloi’ of 
the Andra rniversity. The Vihara, Avhich is erected 
through the efforts of the Benp;al Buddhist Assf)ciation, 
is an irnposinp structure. 


Ininiodifitely after tlio opening 
ceremony performed a piildic 
meeting was held in the temple pre- 
mises ]»resided over by Mr. Svama 
Prasad Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, at which 
many interesting and instructive 
speeches were made urging the 
jx^ople the necessity of living a life 
as propounded by the Buddha. 

Buddhist Temple 
Wrecked 
Images Intact 

SHANGHAI 

BUDDHIST temple in the vici- 
nity of tlie famous Lunghwa 
Buddhist Pagoda was wrecked in a 
Japanese air raid. Though five 
priests were slain not one of the 
temple’s images wap damaged. 


Precedence of Duke of 
Windsor 

JN the new “Burke’s Peerage,” 
26,500 alterations have had to 
be made in its 950,000 facts. 

The abdication of King Edward 
has caused a rcshufTling in prece- 
dence. The official ranks of tliou- 
saruls of people have been changed. 

The Duke of Windsor now’ takes 
]>rocGdence as a member of the 
Iloyal Family immediately after 
the Duke of Kent, as the young- 
est son of his father. Tho 
Duchess ranks as the la«t, or 
twenty-ninth duchess in order 
of creation. 

Since 1900, 400 new’ peers have 
been created. Tho litles that have 
become extinct since that date have 
helped to reduce the total number of 
peers, but an early extension of the 
Chamlier may be necessary. 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES Colombo and Outstaiions 


Buddhist Rights at 
Buddha Gaya 

*AN ASSUKANCE that he Avoiild introduce a bill in the 
Bihar Legislative •Council before tlie middle of this 
yeai', asking for Buddha Gaya to be placed under Bud- 
dhist contnd, Avas given by the rreinier of Bihar 
when he was intervieu'ed Ijy a depiilation of Ceylon 
Buddhists. 


The delegation also saw the Pre- 
mier of Madras, Mr. Bajagopala- 
chariya, and Babu Bajendra Prasad, 
A\hn assured thein of their whole- 
hearted suiiport. 

The eonference A\ith Babu 
liajendra Prasad lusted three 
hours, at the cud of \^hit•h he 
said, “Justice and fairness de- 
mand that Buddhists should 
have control over the place 
\\hei’e Bnddlia uttuined Jiis en- 
lightenment.** 

The Advocate General of Bihar 
was also of the same oinniou. lie 
assured the deputation that it was 
noi a liarty question, but a -world 
question. 

The present jjosition, he thought, 
should be corrected by legislative 
nu’usiires where all else had failed. 

The Bihar Finance Minister is 
also ill entire syiujiathy witli tlio 
^movement. 

A conference with the members of 
the ('ouiicil was held at which they 
raised the follow ing questions : — 

(1) Would the Buddhists accept 
the Prasad Keport of 1925 ? 

(2) Would they agree to restrict 
iinembership of the Buddhist Sec- 
tion of the proposed Committee of 
Management to Indian Buddhists 
-alone ? 


They ex[wr^sed the opinion that 
])uhlic oi'iniiui was entirely in 
favour uf the first proposal but that 
it was divided on the second jioint. 

The de[)utalion urged tlu* claims 
of the Bnddhisfs for full control and 
the vital importance of ('’eylon and 
Burma luMiig rejiresented on any 
managing committee. 

The Prime Minister of Bihar, who 
Avns interviewed next, readily ac- 
knowledged Buddhist, claims and 
iindertfKik to introduce the neces- 
sary legislation as stated earlier. 

The depiiiatinii also interviewed 
Sir Maurice ITallet, Governor of 
Bihar. T]ie> assured him that they 
wished the Buddhist section of the 
proposed committee of management 
to be confined to British Buddhists 
alone. 

The dejmtation consisted of Ma- 
vada Tiiera, l>i . Cassius Pmvii'u, 
Messrs. Neil Kewavitarne, A. Rat- 
naike, H. L. Rat watte, and Laksh- 
maii ^:>eue viral lie. 

lirakmncliari Devapriya Valisinha, 
the General S«*cretary of the India 
Malta Bodhi Society, also assisted 
the preliminary W'ork of the dejaita- 
tiou, acting aj> interpreter on seve- 
ral occasions. 


Awkana Buddha 
Shelter to be Erected 

PERMANENT shelter is to be 
constructed over the colossal 
statue of Aw^kana Buddha, in the 
North Central Province. It will 
cost Rs. 0*000. 

This particular statue has been 
neglected for centuries, but in 1938 
an effort was made to protect it. 
Rs. 900 was exiieuded in prelimin- 
ary restoration work by the Rail- 
way Ihiddlii'.t \V(ukmeii's A.^socia- 
tioii. 

The work included clearing the 
area surrounding the statue, which 
was over-grown with weeds and 
jungle shrub. 

I'urthev work, however, had to 
be suspended owing to certain 
j'rovisions in the Buddhist 
Temporalities Ordinance. 

Jt is now^ hoped to complete the 
restoration work through the jdiilan- 
thropy of a w’elM<n»wvn Buddhist 
family in Colombo and the subscrip- 
tions (‘ollected by the Raihvay Bud- 
dhist Workimn's Association. 

Tilt' ‘-ht'llcr K to take the form of 
a luige umbrella, or a tiled roof. 

This statue is a magnificent 
piece of art 41 feet in height, 
carved out of rock centuries 
aL'o. 

It is said t»> be the work of Bhatu- 
sona the tather of Kasyapa, of Sigiri 
fame. 

The remarkable miage o\erlooks 
K ala we w a tank, wduch is also re- 
puted to have been constructed by 
Dhatusena. 


WRiSTLETS IN GOLD OR CHROMIUM 

Ladies op Gents-and Wail Clocks, Fancy Time Pieces, 

Fountain Pens, Rolled Gold or Chromium Jewellery. 

mJS WIMALADHARMA Bros. 

44, 49, First Cf«tt Street, PeiUb. COLOIIBO | 
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Colombo and Outstations^ 


LOCAL ACTIVITIES 

i 

Fresh Powers for Governor 
Legislation by Message 

A NEW Orcler-in-Council has been promulgated in Ceylon 
emj)o\vering His Excellency the Governor to enact, by 
H message to the State Council, what is to be known 
as a “(lovernor's Ordinance.” 


The Governor is cmpowerud to 
take sm^li action when he considers 
it necessary in the interests of puh* 
lie order, public faith. r)r other es- 
aentials of good government, or to 
give effect to any of the provisions 
of the ))rinci})al Order-in-Conncil or 
the new amending Order. This 
constitutes a variation of the exist- 
ing f«)nmila in regard to certifica- 
tion, which will now be re]>laced. 

The new Order-in-(''oiincil con- 
ferring wider powers on the (h^ver- 
nor than he possessed has caused 
great surprise among Ministers and 
members of the State (\)uncil. Pro- 
test meetings are being held 
throughout the country and the 
Board of Ministers who took up this 
question with the Governor when 
they conferred with him early this 
month has decided to inernoriali^e 
the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies protesting against the new' 
Order. 

First Sinhalese 
Woman Proctor 

jyjISS E, R. H. GUNASEKERA, 
of Union Place, Colombo, is 
among the successful candidates at 
the final examination for Proctor 
students held last month. She is 
the first woman student to complete 
the Proctor’s course at the Ceylon 
Xiaw College, and in her first ex- 
amination won the scholarship by 
heading the listi 

TEe first Ceylonese girl to enter 
llije legal profession was Miss Oboye- 
liekeHy daughter of Mr. Forrester 
^iQiheyesekere, the late Speaker of the 


State Council. She was called to 
the Bar in England, and on her re- 
turn to Ceylon, practised in the 
Courts. 

Sir D. B. Jayatilaka 
III with Malaria of the 
Malignant Type 

gIR B. B. JAYATILAKA, the 
Minister of Home Affairs and 
the Leader of the Council, is lying 
ill suffering from malaria of the 
malignant type. Sir Baron Jaya- 
tilaka W'ho is now' On three months’ 
leave has been advised by his doc- 
tors to go on a sea voyage. 

Duruthu Perahera 
At Kelaniya Temple 

UNPRECr-mENTI':!) ero« ds 

in to Kelaniya on the Full- 
moon Day this month to witness 
the magnificent spectacle of the 
Annual Duruthu Perahera held in 
commemoration of the first visit of 
Lord Buddha to Ceylon. Last year 
several lakhs of people were attract- 
ed to Kelaniya and this year with 
additional travelling facilities the 
gathering was even larger. 

The present temple is said to have 
been built on the very spot which 
was sanctified by the Buddha. In 
early times when Sinhalese Royalty 
worshipped at this shrine the temple 
premises are believed to have cover- 
ed a much wider area than at pre- 
sent, and the banks of the Kelani 
Ganga are said to have changed 
their course since the shrine was 
first constricted. 


Temple of All 
Religions 

^ TEMPLE of Universal prayer — 
the first of its kind in Ceylon-—* 
where .all the important religions of 
the world are represented, w'as dec- 
lared open early this month at the- 
Ramakrishna Ashram, 44th Lane, 
Wellawatta. 

Built in the manner of temples at 
Benares, it strikes a new note in the 
architectural styles of Colombo. 
Octagonal at the base it is surmount- 
ed by a beautiful cupola wdiich is 
lighted in delicate and soft hues 
from inside. Images of Christ, 
Buddha, Shiva, Zoraster, and a star 
representing Islam are arranged in 
niches inside, the centre figure be- 
ing that of Ramakrishna, the great 
religious leader of Bengal, who 
taught that all religions lead to the 
same destination, by different ways. 

Colombo’s New Mayor 

Dr. Schokman 
Elected 

gY 12 votes to 10, Dr. V. R. 

Schokman, Nominated Mem- 
ber, was on January IBth, elected 
Mayor of (^olornbo. Mr. Geo. R. I)e 
Silva, member for Kotabena, w'us 
re-elected Deputy Mayor by a 
majority of 4 votes, defeating his 
opponent Or. E. A. Coorey» mem- 
ber for Wella watte, who secured 
10 votes. 

Public Trustee May 
Register Bhikkus 

J^EGISTRATION of Bhikkus hj 
the Public Trustee instead of by 
the Registrar-General is reported to 
be favoured by the Executive Com* 
xnittee of Home Affairs. 

The proposal originated with the 
Ministry of Lal>our, Industry and 
Commerce. 
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Marvellous Body Builders Every Pin is 

Universally Acknowledged best by the test ASSURED To 

- New Life! 

ALVO-ECSTASIN Youthful Vigour!! 

Harmone Reinvigorating U^al4-U M f 

Preparation of High-Grade Efficiency wOOu rieeitil 


CONTAINS ENERGY 
FURNISHING NUTRITIVE 
MATERIALS 


Prescriptions Dispensed 
at all Hours. 

Day ahd Night Service. 


TRY TODAY 

ALVO-EC$TA$IN 

The reliable and harmless 
Rejuvenation cure for 
MEN & WOMEN 


The Ceylon British Drug House 

Oespensing CHemists a.nd l>ru^gists 
89. NORRIS ROAD. COLOMBO 








HERES SOMETHING UNUSUAL i 

Plenty of Style, 

iw ^ Plenty of Comfort, 

Plenty of Wear, 

uidyi. »o- mam/. uteiidtcAded men. go^ ta 

3AYARATNES’ 

JFor* Thieir Footwear. 

“BARRATTS” EXELDIA” “FiTWELL” & RODNEY ’ The Specialities 

'riiey are Shoes of Class and Distinction and liave a leal Di).inity 
in lliem. XiumTous shapes and models to suit to all oceaMons. 

ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 

Shirts, Ties, Socks, Battersby s and Ward’s Ft*hs, Velours, Best English 
Worsteds Flannel, Wol Palmbeach Suiiings etc., etc. 

Please Pay us a Visit 

K. D. JAYARATNE & Co*, 

GENT'S HIGH-GRADE TAILORS AND COMPLETE OUTFITTERS 
Phone 1045. 36-38, First Cross St. COLOMBO. P.O.Box 396. 
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Sold in Th rce Grades 
ALL LEATHER 

GUARANTEED 
Sjaid EvLemwhmc. 
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DREAD AND - - - 
INCURABLE DISEASES 


c;<)NSur/r 


The Renowned Pulse Specialists 


75, Chatham Street Fort, Colombo. 
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Regina Hair Oi 


Hair is supposed to be one of 
the Beauties of the Fair Sex. 

IIac ^Regina Mai% (M 

fa% Qmufth of y^it McU% 

It gives a Sweet Smell 
- It Cools the Brain - 

Thousands of Te.stiinonials from numerous patrons 
will testify to this statoment. Suitahle for both male^ 
and Females. 

o^'bo? Re. 1-25 r' Rs.3-00 

Postage Free. 
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Regina Perfumery Co., Ltd. 

NO 36. DAM STREET, COLOMBO. 
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WHAT MODERN ■ - 
CRAMOPHONES ! 

dto^UoMe^ 3xMe, QaBinet^ 
Qmnd Camafe CaBinet 

! 

Portable Type Very Special Offer! 








Model 214 Rs. 
Model 2l6 Rs. 
Model ‘217 Rs. 


Telephone 

2068 2069 


1 Rs. les.H Special 20% Other 

) Rs. le.ss Special 20% var 

i Rs. less Special 20% Rs. 1 9-5 

ONO & CO. • COLOMBO 

P.O. Box 147 RADIO DEPT. 


Other types Prices 
vary from 

Rs. 19-50 to Rs. 105 


Telegrams 
“ ONOCO ■ 
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Twine for Making up Y our Parcel 

We ate AianufacUiteti of. diffetetit uatieUeA of 



WHITE TWINE 


COI.OUREH TWINE 

I BROWN TWINll 

Your Enquiries will command our best attention andPrices will 
be (juoted on application. 

Remember that will pay you to consult us before 
you place your orders elsewhere as our quotations 
are the lowest. 


M. M. Hassenbhoy Fakhri, 

11, NEW MOOR STREET. PETTAH. 

Drop us a litie and our Canvasser will cnTl on you with Samples. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


SRI PADA 

I’ElUiAl’S tlu; bigf^ost 
crowds next to those iitlract- 
ing tlie Daliida Maligawa 
will begin their long pil- 
grimage to Sri I’adii this 
month, it will he a wonder- 
fully orderly line of devout 
pilgrims which will lill the 
roads from Jlatton on one 
side, and from Ratnapuia on 
the other, to the sacred peak. 
The mountain side it.self will 
l)(i streak('d with white dur- 
ing day as the unwearied 
men and women, scale the 
heights jiatiently and deli- 
gently. The pilgrimage has 
hceii mad(! a journey of com- 
parative isisc in recent yaairs 
hy the advent of the ’bus and 
by the provision of I'cgular 
stejjs along the mountain 
path while the mimher of 
hostelries and (tiiilxihuiKin, 
too, lias increased. Rut 
there are yet those who 
trudge the w'eary miles to 
acquire added merit, while 
others make a picnic of the 
pilgrimage hy gtiing to the 
foot of the peak by car and 


light })romenade of the rest 
with niiilh and hilarity. The 
conduct of these holiday 
makers is to he deplored. 

HAND TO MOUTH ? 

UMK aspect of re-arnia- 
ment that is troubling think- 
ing people in (he wtu ld is the 
lirohlcm of food sujiplies in 
the event ol emergency. 
Everybody hojics and many 
experts hi'licvc that there 
will he no war for many 
years, hut jicace will only he 
threatened h\ any depart- 
mental weakness in defen- 
sive measures. 

It was arnounced some 
time ago that Ceylon's sup- 
plies of rice was siilficient 
for about liltceii days. How 
far is this shortage being re- 
medied and what provision 
is being niaih' to store and 
distribute lood-stulfs in the 

event of war ? 

There was a grim moiiKMit 

in 1U17 whcai this country 
was faced with the spei tre 
of famine. 

SPAIN WANTS PEACE 

^HILE the Big Powers 


ari'. still discussing interven- 
tion, noii-iiit(.‘rvcntion, hclli- 
gerent riglits, talking at 
large and .sending notes here, 
there and everywhere, one 
tiling is palpable. The 
Spanish peoph; w'aut peace. 

tWhat has this ghastly 
fraternal war cost Spain — 
after one year ? Half a mil- 
lion dead. The incalculable 
siillering of the .survivors. 
VVlioli'sale destruction of 
pi’opcrty and works of art. 
(icncral impoverishment. 

It is admitted that hnt for 
foreign aid the Spanish war 
would have ceased long ago. 
iWhen will the Dictators, 
Fascist and Communist, 
give w'ar-weary Spain the 
chance to make ^leace and 
reconstruct their unhappy 
country ? 

A struggle between tw'o 
ideologies is like a war 
between two religions — it 
cannot solve anything. King 
down till' curtain on the 
Spanish tragedy and the 
prospect of European peace 
w’iil immediately become 
bright. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


SRI PADA 

I’EKIIAPS tlic higgt'st 
ciowcIk iK'Xt tu tljc)S(‘ atlract- 
iiig tlio Diiliidii Maligawa 
will begin tlicii long pil- 
gntiiiige to Sri I’ada Ibis 
iiiontb. It will bo a woiuloi- 
fully orderly lino of devout 
])ilgrims wbiob will iill tbe 
roads from Hatton on one 
side, and from llatnaimra on 
tbo otbor, to the sacred peak. 
Tbe mountain side itself will 
be streaked with white dur- 
ing day as tbo unwearied 
luen and women, scale the 
heights patiently and deli- 
gently. Tbe pilgrimage has 
been made a journey of com- 
parative ease in recent years 
by the advent t)f the ’bus and 
by the provision of regular 
steps along the mountain 
path while the number of 
hostelries and amhahinKi.s, 
too, has increased. But 
there are yet those who 
trudge the weary miles to 
acquire added merit, while 
others make, a picnic of tlie 
pilgrimage by going to the 
foot of the peak by car and 
making a aort of moon- 


light j>ro!neiiade of the rest 
with mirth and hilarity. 'I'lie 
conduct of these holiday 
makers is to lie deplored. 

HAND TO MOUTH ? 

ONB aspect of re-arma- 
ment that IS troubling tbink- 
uig people ill the world is the 
problem of food supplies in 
tbe event of emergency. 
Bverybody hopes and many 
experts believe that tliiTe 
will be no war for many 
years, but peace will only be 
threatened b\ any diqnirt- 
mental weakness in defen- 
sive measures. 

It was announced some 
time ago that (Vylon’s sup- 
plies of rice was sufficient 
lor about lilh'tui days. How 
far is this shortage being re- 
medied and what provision 
is being made to store aud 
distribute hK>d-stuffs in the 

event of w.ir ? 

There was a grim moment 

ill 1917 when this country 
M’as faced with the spectre 
of famine. 

SPAIN WANTS PEACE 

kWHILE the Big Powers 


arc still discussing interven- 
tion, non-intervention, belli- 
gerent rights, talking at 
large and sending notes here, 
there and everywhere, one 
thing is paljiablc. The 
Spanish people want jieacc. 

iWhat has this ghastly 
fraternal war cost Spain — 
after one year ? ITalf a mil- 
lion dead. The incalculable 
suffering of the surviv'ors. 
*Whole.sale destruction of 
]n’operty and w'orks of art. 
tieneral impoverishment. 

it is admitted that but for 
foreign aid the Spanish war 
would liavc ceased long ago. 
iWhen will the Dictators, 
h’ascist and Communist, 
give w'ar-weary Sjiain the 
cJiance to make iieace and 
reconstruct their unhajipy 
country ? 

A struggle between two 
ideologies is like a war 
between tw'o religions — it 
cannot solve anything. Ring 
down th(! curtain on the 
Siianish tragedy and the 
prospect of Buroiican peace 
will immediately become 
bright. 
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The BuDDutsT 



By Nicholas KOtRicH 


( U‘jS :in i\i':ih;’( ? n\\‘ know 

i!nW ir.^t - <»!’ 

Libcuir, iuil \ Iw 1 1 IK' rnsl oi' iUi 
Arahal n: [!i(‘ liioii'An al/oul [\\r ! H'jnil 1 1 iii . 

luilti I'arioijs lahour,. i'uc ihon^iil 
nlu)ut Uh' i K'aiili i III i.; tiio ^'xmJk'K J"'* 

Ali^L’iil, 1-'’ IIk' sU’cahi <»1 j noiHiiilir^s. Lcl 
us wcinli U)(' niOiK'lii (M liKlr(‘(l aud tlu^ 
(>! i>l!s^ uud wu shall h(‘ {•onvincrd 
that a Ik mUiImI lluaiidt*. is lUorr powri'iul. 

J aU us aini'N /./ ()i';.‘ai!!i-:Ki ^ v;ii .ous lliou,Klhs 
and \\u ;-.iiad ' ut' lhal iii" hcai id i i id l!;<ai;;lii 
is a it'iil iicMsiiiK (il lu'iUI). Ill Ik'shIiIuI 
iMiiihin^^, lii;' Ariau |i ‘•iraixn,'- (lio stairs of 
assc'Ut. In iliir, nR'sdsK'. lliiUKiU.K is lias 
ivA ol' llic Aratiat, In wind, cis(‘ can u(‘ 
Jiiul a s()iir('(‘ of Irii'i/diMiv-;;. ’/ 'I'iitis il 
sInMild )>(' rsninnlK'} nd in ilicJuair ol rliilV. 
W'Ik'U (‘IW w lit'i o .-'('lliaaxi closos its shiil- 
hu's' wlion (!)(' lii;liir ai'i' <'\lin; 4 uisli(Ml in 
darknrss, is il nol ins:’ lo [loiuha* on tlu' 
Jlcautifnl d Iasi us nn! r^illy oi’ inditlio 
lids jiath ! ()ii!\ upon (his piiili shall \va 

iitiiau'l that wJdch s(a'nis wu.iidcj'nd. And 
is it not a rniraidi*, lids consiaut idik wilh 
th(' i hf'rari'h V ! in this sai rod luiiid ai'c 
('Oiilaiiiod ail p!'<\.-U‘s and UK'rlianic.s and 
Jiiecdianics and (htaiilsiry and llu' whole*, 
panacea. Lcoph' ihinl; ihal 1 a one short 
sii’ivini;' one can o\cr('onio all ohsiaclc ’, hut 
this condir'iui in ih, Fulness is cxlr nicly 
dilVicuit lor niaiikiiul ! W hy ha\('ilic\ (un 
oH' their hcautiful wmns ! ''--h'liiis sins 
the hook “'J’hc h'u'r\ \Vorl(!/’ 

\oii ai! here!” ‘L\rc \ou all 
ivady !’*" call the waldu rs on iIk' Avails of 
the stronghold, .hd'oin llu* lowers ('ome 
the n^ply ; “Always naady I W e aia? (ui 
vipii For ilu' (lood !” Aha'i!) all who stri\e 
iovvaj’ds tlie (U)od should exclianu'e^ calls 
duiing llaav' dart.. Iiours of liatred and dis- 
' seniiriatioiu Ail luairts searching for 
d’rulh should keep united across ah oceans 
and viuKintain ranges. 


Ai a solonin hour, how not to unite and 
not lo si'Md to all known and unknown ' 
Iric'uds a. word of friendship ! Svadi 
in(‘iuishi]i is no't wi'akiu'ss nor indifference. 
Striving towards Trutli is c^xpre^ssed in it. 

A (l(‘, ir(' for lad ter construedaveness and lor 
unpri'judieed cognizance saturates such 
frieiidhn(''’'s. Verhafis tlie world nevc'r re- 
(puri'd .-A iirg('nll\ tiu'se foundalions of 
1 i K'iHhhip as now . 

P(‘acc lo all rx'ings! Jhit tlu' jiatli of 
su(di Ik'aci' lies only thi-oiigh that esscaitial 
fricndlini'ss whiidi should (ill our lu'arls at 
ail nionuMils of day and night and at every 
meeSug. Nowhere aaid n('V(‘r had it heiui 
ordainini lo sim' an eiK'Uiy in (wkuw Judgln 
l»our! ( h! (he conlrary, pna'isidy friiuidli- 
iK'ss 1.^ tha! (‘{“('alive prini'iph', A\hi(di 
\('!nn and tiansiigun's our livc's. (Wiinl- 
le’‘K a;!.cs Ihi' life on (‘artli had to run in or- 
(h^i that again in iIk' stn’nnv of di'sl nudion 
and o])pj‘('ssion W(‘ should n'liHunhiu' tlu' 
armour ol lighi — -the armour of friendli- 
ness. Perhaps sonu'oiu* will say that this 
is siquu'Hous and may he il would stnun that 
the (‘ai’Muv lile (lows in sufficient spiritual 
and hc(i:i\ supc'riluily ! Ik'rhaps at tla^ 
1 k)ui‘ ol (lawn we lUK'-d not lecfraaiguish for 
th(* (;i!.;miti('s of vvlioli' inalions ? 

him onc' (‘aiiiiot closi* one’s (W("s on tln^ 
e(sn(‘i(‘ss daily eoimnuni(*alions .ahoiit spiri- 
tual commotions, about murders of the 
body and sjiirit, ^ahout tlirealening Ausions 
ol !als(>hoo(l . and mutual shindcTing, 
j him hit \ is reacdiing the limit of disinte-r 
gratioii. Oiu' must build, oik' must mule-, 
leirahiN jiiirticifiato in that salutory cons- 
truction fis understood in the liiglj concep*' 
tion of Oultiiie. Wliere are Die dictiona- 
ries (»f (l()o(liK?ss, wla^re are tliose high 
])njjcipl(!s (jf life, that caji cure with 
stnxims of BenevoleiK'C the ulcers of the 
world, wliieli have ripened so horribly 
nowadays. 

V 




¥h£ BuDoitisti) 

Not illusory are tliese calamities. Every- 
one of us knows' of multitudes of facts jiei- 
taining to (mdloss horrors, botJi in private 
and in public life, Good as such, be- 

gins to apt>ear to many as something abs- 
tract, beyond reacli and so far-off tliat it 
seems futile to strive aftei* it. 

, But there can be no doubt about tl)is 
omniscient Bliss, when every human heart 
in it^ essence knows what friendliness 
means. Above all ignorance, slander, vul- 
garity and treason, everyone — even spiri- 
tually impovcTished human being — every 
biped still understands the signilicaiioe and 
power of the beneticial smile of fnendli- 
xiess. flow (iaii we start discussions and 
solving of problems, if we do not disaini 
ourselves through real fi’iendliness. Wc 
should not think about the liighest matters 
only which can lx; understood hut hy few 
chosen ones, 'i'he Great Teacher opem*d 
His Heart to all. All Covenants ordain 
that whi(‘h belongs to alb Amidst these 
simjilest fundamentals to all, to all, to all, 
friendliness is })r(‘-ordained. In llaming 
liearts su(*h genuine fiiendliness will trans- 
mute itself into Love, into tluit lih'giving, 
niiracle-jirodiicing love, wliich in liound- 
less I’adiant Ih'iuwohrice [)rocIaiiiis : “ het 
all living Ixrngs live 

If someone’s lieart is yet not ready to 
contain this all-embracing c.omrnand, then 
even for such a lieart the siinjilest daily 
jiatli of friendliness remains. The patli 
of friendliness, Ix'giniiing from the hearth, 
the family, tiu' elan, one’s neighbours as- 
cends in a great spiral towards the liighest 
realms. 

Much is spoken about tlu' heart. But 
without the foundation of friendliness 
what kind of heart will it he ? ! Evcui 
wild beasts respond deeply when feeling 
friendliness. How can man avert the 
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most malicious atta,ck ? The eye of 
frieiKlliiH'ss, the glam-e of goodiu^ss, will 
stop e\(*n the most beastly ciaws. 

Tlu; illumination of advanced hearts ijiiid 
their light-liringing love has grown out of 
a simjilc daily fri(Mullin(;ss. Tl^his great 
pow(;r originat('d at that unifying hon-fir(‘, 
whicli attracts in dark nights to itsc'lf the; 
trav(;llers of tlu* (l(‘sert. Are wx* not all 
travelIrTs ? Has not tlu* water of tlic 
spirit disap])eared in all d(‘S(‘rts of life ? It 
is t(*rrihl(‘ to lind onest'lf alone in tlu* dark- 
n(*ss, vvithoiit armour, wh(*n from dense 
blackness come howls of hatr(;d and mutual 
annihilation. 

Ijighl is lu'cdcd. Sacaa'd lires an* wv- 
gently r(‘((uired. 'Hu* armour of Jjiglit is 
wanted to dispc*! with its radiance; the hosts 
of evil a)ul decay. And ilu* n(*ar(*st ar- 
mour of Liglit, so beautifully ])roclaimed in 
nil covenants and tcstanu'iits, is a pan- 
Imman friendliness. Tlu* first (jiiality of 
sueh triejulliness will lx* incessant ereative- 
n(;ss, eonstruetive labour, wliieh will trans- 
mute* the lieavy e*hains of eve'ryday rou- 
tine* into a fe*stival of spirit. 

This creative love, the* ])an-human 
fri('iullin(\ss is guarded 1)V the watehmem 
whe) e*all from tlu* walls of the* stroj]ghe)ld 
at a soleurm hour: “An; you all here; 

“Are* you all ready ? 

d’he MeAtasutta e)rdains rriendliness in 
the lollowing wise call ; 

“As a mother at the risk e)f her life 
watclies over lier e)wn child, lier e)nly child, 
so also let every one cultivate a houneIle*ss 
friendly mind towards all be;ings. And led 
liiiii cultivate good-will lowanls all the 
we)rld, a. houndle'ss frienelly minel, above 
anel hedow aiul across, \ine)hstru(‘texl, witli- 
out haireel, witJiout enmitv.’’ (Mettasutta 
7 , 8 ), 
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DRINK AND NATIONAL 

• • 

I T camiol be giunsald 
that cducutieii in iJio 
l»:iKK’ laclB about aJ- 

ooliol is essciitiai to the uobgm child, and it seems 

iJJtorosi.s ol modern iiiaii and Ids social or- iibeiy, in view ul' these oxperiinentsf tlmi 

gunisation. it is ueeessaiy to pieseiil to the iretjueni indijlgence m alcolioJic drinks, 

educated laity eertau) hu ts about aicoliol uiUioui acliiai dnnilvenncss, during preg- ' 
wliicJi are well known and ninversaily nancy, may be prejudicial to the cliilu. L 

lauglit ill the. scliools oi medicine at tin; ])j'<s havt'! tlionghl — as a result of iny own ob- 

seni day. J Jiave no doubt that all persons, servations, as otliers liavc from theirs — 

ever thos<' otuai inlluenced Iiy social ciis- tliat sometimes mental deliciency, that 

toms religious observaiici's, most dejilorable of develop* 

emotional, traditional and fcj. nu!t-i,al laalures, oecurred in 

political argiuiK'nls uiJ pay , _ llie child through alcoliolic 

attention to evidence. Dr. /. H. F. Jayasuriya indulgence in one parent or 

I siiall begin with lunda- in both.” 

mental inlormation gathered by biologists Aicobolisni is not in itself transmitted 

upon the eircct ol aicoliol on the germ cell from iaiber to son. lint in many cases 

and ill genetics and inheritance, and then tiicre is li’ansiintteil a disposition of c.harac- 

attempt to present to you very brielly the ter whicJi leads ulinost fatally to aicoho- 

niost recent contributions ol the basic iisin. 

medical sciema's on certain aspects of the ‘’J’rofessor Clilford Allbiitt M..U.F.R. 

action of alcohol upon niaai such as, the vM’. writes 

damage done by aliHihol to man's resistance ■‘Idrunkenness is most distinctly heredi- 

to disease and to his body tissues. taiy . It seems to me to be a \ory strong 

It has been shown that alcohol injected hereuitary tendency to a sjiccial craving.” 

into the albumin ol any egg increases great- And in'. Ijunier oi I'aris statOvS, “Heredi- 

ly the cluiiice ol mallormalion in the dove- tary alcoholism is an undeniable fact. Al- 

loping chick. Tins might indicate only coholism strikes a man not only in bis 

that alcoholism in a motJier ihight favour oiMi jiia'soii but also in his descendants.” 

abnormalities of development in the un- ^riie Mosaic law insists tliat the ‘‘Sins 

boi’ii child; but it has also been shown that of the fathers alfect their descendants into 

wh(*n a male animal is heavily dosed with the third and fourth generations,” and the 

alcohol before, mating, then although the oliservations of modern medical and Socio- 

iemale lias received no alcohol, the oil- logical science eoniirm tliis important but 

spring is liable, beyond tbo average, to nnieli ignored statement. 

sJiow deformity or to be unheaJtby and ft is the duty of every nation to take 

sliortlived. . sLojis to enable iJie new-born ebild to start 

(1. F. ytijl, t'onsniting Piiysiciaii, ilos- out upon the adventure of life with a well- 

jiital lor Sick Children, Great Ormond built body and a vigorous constitution, and 

Street, writes as follows particularly to prevent the handicap of 

“One has to he very cautious in draw- deformity and the tragedy of a damaged or 

ing infci cnees from animal e.vporiments as ill-developed brain, and therefore tliese 

lo what obtains in the human. But clini- fundamental facts should surely be known, 

eal observation suggests that where, before The fact that certain men seem able to 
the conception of the child, there has been assimilate alcohol without obvious evil 
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r-MCUt alcoholism in cither 
parent, there is risk of 
taultv development ol the 
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elt’uct, sinjply lucans that they happen to 
uo siroijg auu islaOle an lieaiiii, aiiu i\o are 
auie 10 wiUibcaiKi, wituout luimeaiate sjgiis 
ox injury, me eiicet ol dOses wliicii ai*c uib- 
asiroub 10 maaiy nigiuy-blruiig senhiiive 
persons, indeed iins appareni toleration 
ox alcoliol IS in me laajoriiy ot cases, only 
a decepiion; Jor, wiien illness comes to a 
man ox tins type, it is jound tlial Jus Usmics 
snow signs ox a general lack of resiMunce 
111 spue of fns naturally good endownu'uis 
in me way of bealtii. ivxoreovcj*, iiie real 
condition oi an apparently very strung and 
rouusl man wiiu liabilually 'lakes large 
(pianlities of aicoiiol win be often deinons- 
11 tiled by llie decadence ol Ins clnidrcn, 
ajid gJ’and-cJnldrcn, wno aie IreijueiiLly 
epileptic, menially deleetive or vicious, or 
Ol iiiipaiied vilalily. 

II IS a eomiiion clinical obscrvalion that 
drinkers are less able lo iMllistaiul se\cre 
intecLions, particularly, pucanioiiia tiian 
txj'o abstainers. The nioiialiiy ol pneu- 
monia IS Jiigliei* in aieoliolie/s man in oilier 
individuals ol the same age. Aiiotlior well 
known fact is lliat drinuers wiio develop 
pneumonia may develop delirium liduens 
an extremely Jatai conuiUon. 

Apart Irom lowered vilalit} lesulliug 
from prolonged alcoJiolism it juis been 
lound mat even a small close has a depres- 
sant odect on inmiuinly or the body’s 
power to resist infection. Laitinen in a 
h cries of 223 patients found tJiat tlie blood 
of the drinkers, however little they drank 
showed less power to kill LypkoiU onja- 
nisvis tliari did tliat of the abstainers. So 
that al(*nliol even in ’small doses reduced 
the resisting powers of the body. Ste^^ard 
found the resisting }) 0 Mer reduced in man, 
after a dose of two ounces of port- wine by 
37 per cent, in iuherciilosis, and by 12 per 
cent, in sircjftococcal infections. In Pneu- 
monia Lambert reports among lOOt) con- 
secutive cases in hospital, 50 per cent, 
mortality among alcoholics, and only a 
24 per cent, mortality among non-alcoho- 
lics. Weeks in an analysis of a series of 
3422 cases showed a mortality of 49.8 ])er- 
cont. among excessive drinkers, 34.4 per 
cent* among moderate drinkers and only 
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22.45 per cent, among occasional drinkers 
and abstainers. In Diplhcna J. D. Eoh , 
lesion has showni that an iinpj*()VH.mieJit in 
mortality from 5.19 per cent, to 4.53 per 
cent, has coincided witli a reduction in the 
quantity of bi'aiuly prescribed in a Loudon 
Hospital. In 1925 when no brandy what- 
ever w^as used his case mortality was the 
lowest ever recorded there, namely 3 per 
cent., aithougli the type of disease was the 
same or even more severe tlian in previous 
years. 

Above lU per cent, of i‘ijile]>iics owe 
their condition primarily to alcohol taken 
either by themselves or their parents. 
Even a very small dose of alcoliol may pro- 
voke attacks in an ejiiU'jilic subject. All 
epileptics must iiiei'ctoi'c bo advised to re- 
frain from alcohol in any form whatever. 

According to darrocl (jout W'onld be prac- 
tically unknown vviUi an absence of al- 
cohol in any shape, couph^l witii an ab- 
sence ol lioriHlitary jiredisposition derived 
Irom alcohol drinking anccstoi’s. Alcohol 
s]>ecia.lJy in the form of malted liquors, e.g. 
lu^er and stout may he a delinite cause for 
(^xee.^sive gain in wniglil. Siiua^ tatty 
tissue lias poor resistance to inlecUoii or 
disease and since the coj'puleiit are also in 
other w^ays Jiampered by hick ol exercise, 
alcoliol in such individuals predisposes to 
numerous bodily maladies, especially 
diahefes. 

Workers in l(‘ad, e.g: ])rinters, plumbers 
and otlicrs, seldom sillier fi'oin leud-yoison- 
huj if they nniain totaJ al)slaiiH?rs, and the 
most severe manil'esialions occur among 
the lieaviest drinkers. 

in the tropics alcohol appeals to luive a 
])arLi<-ulari\ liarnil'ul elTecd in lowtu'ing tlie 
resistance to disease. Most authorities 
are agiced that taken biddre sunset it is 
more injurious than in Icmjierate zojuis. 
Alcohol taken befon* any serious exertion 
seems to increase the risk of heat and sun- 
stroke. 

Here i would like to refer lo the relation 
of alcoliol to r cue real disease, L. W. 
Harrison, Acivisei* in Venereal ].)isease to 
the Ministry of Health, wiiles as follows 
“When 1 have had the duty of advising 
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a young man on methods of avoiding 
trouble, i have always said that when he 
linds himself in a company and circums- 
tances which seem likely to result, in his 
taking more alcohol than normally, he 
should remember that the greatest danger 
of alcoholic excess lies in its incitement to 
those things which result in venereal 
disease. 

From recent investigations on ,l,hc 
whole alcohol question it is quite inqxis- 
sible to say that any given minimal amount 
of the drug is quite harmless to our tissues. 
It is however definitely established , that 
the habitual use of alcohol in frequently,, 
repeated, so-called moderate doses or in in- . 
termittent bouts of drunkenness or pro.-., 
longed excessive indulgence leads to maijk- 
ed degenerative changes in the various 
tissues and organs of the body. Thus 'may 
result for example : chronic gastritis and 
dyspepsia; serious damage to the liver in- 
ducing cirrhosis an invariably fatal condi- 
tion, disease of kidneys; arterial degenera- 
tion and degenerative changes in the heart-, 
muscle leading ultimately to dilatation and 
cardiac failure. Alxive all it leads to pro- 
found and too often permanent derange- 
ment of the nervous system. The mani- 
festations are numerous and varied. There 
is progressive deterioration of the intel- 
lect, the judgment is overthrown, the moral 
sense blunted, and mendacity appears in 
the most bizarre forms. Delusions^ may 
develop, and permanent mental eniceble- 
mont loading to gross types of insanity may 
occur. 

The Keport of the Deparimenial Com- 
mittee of the United lUwjdom, which was 
appointed td report upon Physical Deter- 
ioration lirought (Hit the following facts: 

(1) That the abuse of alcoholic stimul- 
ants whether in the form of spirits, 
wine or beer, is largely responsible 
for physical deterioration, and that it 
leads to disease in most tissues and 
organs of the body. 

(2) That alcohol reduces the natural pow- 
er of resistance to disease possessed by, 
healthy individuals, rendering them 
especially liable to many inflamma- 
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tory disorders, causing them to suffer 
much more severely from any illness 
they may contract, and making their 
recovery slow. 

(3) That internjxjrauce predisposes to 
consumption. 

(4) That children of intemperate parents 
are seriously affected; they are gene- 
rally of lowered height and impaired 
general physique; they frequently 
suffer from paralysis, epilepsy and 
idiocy, whicli lead if not to death to 
their permanent disablement. It 
was found that the mortality among 
children of intemperate parents was 
many times greater than among chil- 
dren of sober parents of the same 
class. 

(5) That the increase in lunacy and in 
cases of general paralysis is largely 
due to intemperance. With regard to 
Longevity the following deductions 
have been arrived at : — 

(1) Total abstainers arc on the whole 
longer-lived than non-abstainers. 

(2) Moderate users of alcohol who touch 
it only occasionally are probably as 
lojig-hved provided they always main- 
tain moderate habits in all phases of 
living. 

(3) Those who drink moderately, say an 
average of two glasses of beer or one 
glass of whisky per day, have a high- 
er mortality than the average. 

(4) Tiio.He who drink occasionally to the 
]H)ii)t of intoxication, or have a few 
piotractcd sprees yearly are distinctly 
shorter lived than the average. 

The Report of the Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain of December, 
1923 states: — “It is certainly true that 
alcoholic beverages are in no way neces- 
sary for healthy life; that they are harmful 
or dangerous if ‘certain’ precautions are 
not observed,” and that “they are defi- 
nitely injurious for most persons of un- 
stable nervous system : 

Unfortunately quite a number of people 
of perfectly stable nervous system have 
after a period of moderate drinking lapsed 
into inebriety. In the words of Dr, 
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Cloiiston ‘“It always implies less ox- 
peiii^turc of enerffy to crave than to con- 
trol.’'’ In this trite sentenc<i lies tlie gist 
of much of tlie trouble with regard to al- 
cohol. It is one most prominent charac- 
teristic of our modern civilisation that it 
exerts itself to ‘create “Artificial” nec<ls 
m all directions, physical and mental, and 
(jacli one of those enlarges the areai ol 
human desire. Suidi needs and desires 
soon become hereditary. * W'e feel the 
need of them because our fathers created 
them. 

In England there lias been a reduction 
of all morbid consequences of drinking, 
including those mental disorders speciallN 
due to its toxic effects, to about one-third 
of their jirc-wai' frequency, ’riiis has been 
a political rather than a medical achieve- 
ment brought about by making alcohol 
dearer and harder to get. The triiinq)b 
has been won in a'eontest between boost b) 
the Trade and cost as raised by the State, 
rather tlian by precepts. 

Ijooking over this topic of alcohol we 
are confronted witli an astounding loose- 
ness in a ebapter of bumaii life tliat eaiisi's 
a great deal' of stir and discussion and 
lamentably' little interest. A vast amount 
of luiinau luippinoss and misery is at stake, 
with aleobol the essential component ali- 
sohitely witliin tlic (•ontrol of man; and 
wliieli mankind can eliminate if it wants 
to. It would be iiiconqiarably easier than 
will be the elimination of the “Social” 
disoa.scs, the erucial factois hf which arc 
dejiendent on the 8 qx impulses. 

Admitting that the drunkard is a social 
misfit, oiir interest still lies — with tho.se 
intemperate users of alcohol wdio do not be- 
come irresponsible ‘or guilty of anti-social 
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acts. Such individuals arc almost always 
ignorant of the basic facts about alcohol : 
tliat alcohol decreases resistance to' infec- 
tions, sucJi as tuberculosis and pneumonia, 
that it causes well recognised degenerative 
diseases in many organs of the' body, and 
that it even predisposes to faulty develop- 
ment and mental deficiency in their oil- 
spring. 

Ohr mental and moral characteristics 
also, '“as JJarwin remarks, “are the direct 
outcome of preceding generations, and we, 
the living generations, are like the living 
fringe of the coral reef, resting on an ex- 
tinct basis formed by our forefatbers, and 
shall, in our turn, form a basis for our 
descendants.” 

'latest and most authentic statistics 
in Eng'fand sliovv that over 10 per cent, ol 
all mortality is due to tlie abuse of alcohol, 
and fully ‘20 per cent, of all disease is trace- 
able to this cause; also, that over 50 per 
cent, of insanity, idiocy and pauperism 
s[)rings from tins source. All authorities 
agree that from 75 to 00 per cent, of all 
cnniinality is caused by tlie abuse of al- 
cohol. 

The prevention of disease is the most 
notable contribution of the preseJit genera- 
tion to civilisation. When one considers 
the weight and implications of the record- 
ed facts about alcohol it becomes the serous 
duty of Departments of Public Health and 
social (|i^anisationK to use tlieir powers of 
education to reduce to a miniinuni the use 
of beverage alcohol in the cause of national 
health. Indeed 1 shall go further and say 
that the discontinuance of the use of al- 
cohol will mark one of the greate.st advan- 
ces in public licalth protection tJiat has 
ever been made. 
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The PATH TO PEACE 

By Sir D. B. Ja/atilaka 

1 HAVE bccji asked to represent the this country. In other countries tliere 

Buddhist view, but I feel handicapped was even greater suffering. , We were 

by the fact that I have not been in told then that tlie war had been fought Jo 

touch with this movement and I have not end all wars, but that hope has been belied 

a very clear idea of the arrangements that and as Mr. Lansbury has just mentioned, 

are in this programme. However, that evei’y nation is arming, every nation is 

may be, if any sincere effort . spending millions and millions 

is made to promote peace and An address delivered at of money on armaments, on 
goodwill among the peoples of the Congress of Faiths, weapons of destruction. So 
the world, it must make a held in Ijondon, on if a greater catastrophe than 
strong appeal to any follower IHth May, 1987. the last war is to be avoided 

of the Master who taught that there must be a great united 

evil should be conquered by good and effort on the part of all, in every 
hatred by love. part of the world, to prevent it and that 

When I look at this audience, 1 am re- can only be attained by a change of heart, 

minded of a similar gathering in Jjondon not only among the rulers of the world and 

in the year l‘.)19. A great (.longress was statesmen of the great nations, but also 

then held and there were many distinguish- among the people. Everything must be 

cd representatives from all parts of the changed. The world must be converted to 

workl. The Conference lasted for many the w'ay of thinking of the Buddha who 

days and there w'ero many imiwirtant re- said on a memorable occasion that “He is 

solutions passed, but in a year, the whole not the hero who has killed many thou- 

world w'us plunged into the (ireat War. sands in the field of battle. ' He is the 

1 mention this fact to remind you of the greatest hero who has won self-control.” 

difficulty of iiromoting pesiiq^'. and goodwill If that ideal can be realized, then there is 

among men. 1 was in Ijondon during hope that w'ars will cease and peace and 

four years of the War and as a non-com- goodwill wdll be established among man- 

batant saw' the sufferings of the people of kind. 
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TRUE 

SERVICE 

Thus it has been written : — 

T hat once upon a time in the vil'agc 
of Maeala in the land of Magadha, 
a youtli by the name of Magha went 
where the Elder of the village was engag- 
ing men for his work in a spot which was 
uncultivated and covered with thorny 
brushwood and loose and projecting stones. 
Magha on arriving there found comfort- 
able standing room by clearing the herbage 
and the thorns at the s|)ot where he stood. 
As he was thus standing another man 
arrived. The newcomer elbowed Magha 
away from where he stood and occupied his 
place. Magha however did not quarrel 
with the stranger, nor did be show any 
resentment or feel any anger, but moved 
on to a new spot, which he again cleared 
and took his stand. However other men 
came, each pushed him aside and occupied 
his place, and each time he went to a 
new spot and prepared it as before. lie 
did not feel any resentment or anger at 
these intrusions. He only felt that through 
his exertions and his patience he had ren- 
dered service to others for their benefit and 
their comfort without receiving any ac- 
knowledgment of his service or any ex- 
pression of thanks for what he had done. 
This to him was true and useful service 
that brought to him a sense of joy and 
happiness. Next day he went to the place 
of work very early and levelled and pre- 
pared a bit of ground and lit a fire. So 
that many people made use of the place and 
stood there comfortably, and also en- 
joyed the warmth of the fire. This pleas- 
ed Magha very much, for he again realized 
that he had done a useful service to others 
withoui expecting or receiving their thanks 
or their praise. Thus encouraged in his 
' own mind by the pleasure he derived in 


rendering a service for the promotion of 
the happiness and comfort of otho/V?, he 
determined to extend his activities. Each 
morning he went out alone and set about 
levelling and clearing paths and roads in 
the village so that tliose who travelled may 
go about in comfort. He continued in 
this work day after day. This was watch- 
ed by another man who eventually ques- 
tioned him and a.sked him as to wdiy he 
thus engaged himself in this work. Magha 
rep'ied “Friend; 1 am rendering a service 
that will relieve many of hardships and 
discomforts. I do not expect to be remu- 
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nerated, or to receive personal thanks from 
those who are benefiitted by my exertions. 

I feel I am rendering a service of merit; it 
pleases me immensely and it is a source of 
joy that will lead me to happiness.’’ The 
stranger was greatly impressed by these 
wwds and replied, “yes friend, I shall join 
you in your true service so that I may also 
acquire merit with the joy and happiness 
it leads to. And he joined in the work. 
Later others joined the party similarly, till 
there were thirty-two young men who en- 
gaged themselves in loving service to the 
public for increasing their comfort with- 
out expecting or receiving praise or thanks. 

The chief or Elder of the village noticed 
these activities and became jealous, feeling 
that these men instead of spending their 
time and energy in such work should be 
made to serve him who was the lord of the 
village, he thought that they could be made 
to hunt for him in the forests and bring 
him meat, they could be made to gather 
toddy for him and make liquor for his en- 
joyment. Tims tliinking the village Elder 
sent for Magha and his friends and advised 
them to give up their activities and work 
for him for he said, “if you hunt in the 
forests yon will get plenty of meat in addi- 
tion to the sport and excitement and if you 
gather toddy you can make liquor and en- 
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3oy yourself.” The men refused to enter- 
tain the Elder’s proposal. The Elder was 
disappointed and in liis selfish {^reed he be- 
came angry and jea'ons and determined to 
wreak his vengeance on the youngrnen. 
He wont before the king and made a false 
charge against Magha and his friends. 
"Sire, a gang of young ruffians is roaming 
about the villages and are harassing and 
robbing the inhabitants and I seek your 
sanction to sieze them and bring them be- 
fore you for just [)unishrncnt. The Elder 
thus getting the king’s permission arrested 
Magha. .and his oonipin\ions .and broughi 
them before the king for sentence. Ilje, 
king trusted the word of the Elder an^^ 
without further inquiry condemned the 
thirty-two men to he executed as robbers 
by subj(X‘ting them to the fury of the ele- 
phants. 

On hearing this judgment Magha ad- 
dressed his companions thus: — ‘‘Friends, 

.at this juncture wc should seek the refuge 
of the Dhamma and invoke our love and 
friendliness to all beings, we should not 
allow .angry or evil thoughts to arise in us. 
We should extend our thoughts of love and 
friendliness to the king who is condemning 
us for no cause. We should extend our 
thoughts of love and friendliness to the 
village Elder who made the false charge 
against us. We should extend our thoughts 
of love and friendliness to the elephant who 
is to be made to destroy us.” This they 
agreed among themselves and they intently 
nursued the thoughts of maitriya — love and 
friendliness. The elephant was brought 
up intoxic.ated with toddy and infuriated 
by the prods of its keepers arid the noise of 
the crowd and was let loose on the con- 
demned men. However when the infuri- 
ated animal rushed on and confronted the 
men who were meditating on love and 
friendliness, he stopped and refused to at- 
tack them. A second time the elephant 
was urged on e.ach individual .separately but 
as before it stood still before them and re- 
fused to injure them. 

The king on hearing of this incident re- 
alized that these enndemned men must be 
>nnocent and he investigated the matter 
nirther. He then found that Magha and 


his companions far from beihg robbers 
were engaged in good and useful and un- 
selfish work for the benefit of their neigh- 
bours ajid the public. I’he Elder had 
brought false eharge.s against tliem.for his 
own pmpo.se and to wreak his .vengeance 
on them. The/'-king tliiws anders^nding 
the truth sought the pardon Of the men for 
his unjust action in condemning them. He 
punished the Eklcr by making him the 
Hcrvaut and iittendant of Magha and his 
men; and fmther gave the cleidi.int to them 
as a })resent from tlic king. 

Magha. and his comp.anions thus re.aliz- 
cd that good work even h;is its imnu'diate 
results and tluy eoutimied with renewed 
energy the seivic(> in which they were en- 
giiged in aiid scunice for Avhieh they did 
not seek ])rai.se and publicity. Tt brought 
them joy and led them in the p.ath of 
happiness and they took their refuge in the 
noble and good Dhamma for tJie delecta- 
tion of men and Devas and their own 
happiness, joy and eTuancipation in tnie 
service. 
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Right 


Living 

(I.-.- 

This brief ftj)an of life let me live 

From heart-corroding KLFjSIIA freed ; 

My sole ambition be to give, 

To serve, and live for others* need. 

Thoughts of desiie for wealth or name 
A shelter in mo never find ; 

But all thoughts h; break THANPIA’s chain, 

Which brings misery to mankind. 

Let every w'ord, acd and thought 

From all pervading MAJTRl flow ; 

And man’s actions in DWESITA wrought 
Find in mo no respondent glow. 

Never my heart for pleasure yearn, 

But RIGHT KNOWLEDGE in me e’er grow. 

Wherewith to disj^el MOHA learn. 

And end life’s all joy and sorrow. 

With virtue let me. daily tread, 

(But ne’er in sinful paths astray), 

And learn to end SAKSARA’s dread 
With peaceful NIBBANA’b sway. 


— ^“Abhayanatha** 
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The BuDHHifilT 


The Conquest 
In This Life 


Of Death 

by Lama A. Yomgden 


HE first step on tlic Putli is to per- 
(*(*i VG witli few exceptions 

iTion of all races ; ^'cllow, brown, 
white or blwk, all are dwelling in tlie 
ocean of i'pioriuic<‘ as the fish are dvvellins; 
in the (>cean of water. And just as the fisli 
do not 1(^11180 that the element in which 
they live, is water, as they do not notice the 
flowing of the water on their bodies, so 
rpen do not realize that they are immersed 
in ignorance and do not notice tlic effects 
of ignorance on their lives. Now, if the 
fish can fail to be conscious of the water in 
which they are moving how much less are 
they capable of understanding that dry 
land exists. In the same way, how can 
men who are not conscious that they move 
in ignorance, understand that enlighten- 
ment exists. 

The world of ignorance does not occupy 
a special place in the space, it is every- 
where impermanency is regarded as per- 
manency, untruth as truth, sorrow as 
happiness, illusion as reality, it is every- 
where where deluded beings rnn for mirage 
in an endless round. 

However it is said that among the 
dwellers of the ocean there exist fish called 
nva nyima deyali (fish who like the sun). 
These arc very different from all the others 
inasmuch as tliey can go out of the water 
to enjoy a sunbath. As they, if we be 
lovers of light, we human beings, are 
capable of getting out of the ocean of ignor- 
ance and entering the endless light which 
disnels the mirage of the harassing round 
and reveals the Deathless. 

Twenty-five centuries ago there lived in 
the country which is, now% Nepal a prince 
whose ancestors belonged to the yellow 
r.ace.(l) He was called (rantama. His 
father was the Baja Suddhodana who lived 


a life of enjoyment upon the labour of his » 
subjects as is stilly the custom of Rajas, 
(lautama also was brought up in luxury, 
b\it his per|)icascious mind soon detected 
the sinful. side of his father’s life, its 
worthlessness and the sorrow niiisked un- 
der what nil'll si'ck as jileasure. 

He perceived that led by desire to action 
and through action to other new' desires 
that produce other actions, in endless 
chain of cau.se and effect, men could not 
escape this ])rison-like world. 

So forsaking his palace he went forth 
in search of the way that leads to true free- 
dom and through his own effort, through 
his own intelligence he discovered that 
way which is hidden to worldlings and per- 
ceived only by sages. Then he proclaimed 
his discovery inviting men to follow him 
into the Sorrowdess, into the Deathless. 
And just as the world of ignorance and sor- 
row is not situated in any special place but 
exists everywhere where delusion reigns, so 
also the Sorrowdess, Deathless world is 
situ.ated in no special locality but exists 
everywhere where hint, hatred and stupi- 
dity are not. 

We must understand that this world, 
the very opposite of ours, is not to be reach- 
ed only after our death or after we have 
again lived a great number of successive 
lives. Its gate is now wide open, as the 
Buddha has proclaimed it, and we may 
step in it this very day if we reject the 
three fetters Avhich bind us to the world of 
sorrow, namely, lust, hatred and stupidity. 

: These three only stand as obstacles' to 
the way of Deliverance, they prevent in us, 
tlje growth of insight as the roots' of the 
feopch-— grass prevent the growth of the 
useful plants. 




Thk 

The word of tlie Buddha was not vain. 
Wlieii he declared lie had found llic wa\ 
to the Deathless he really intNint it, lie wa.s 
atating a leal fact and not speaking in 
inetaplior or parable. 

Whether there exi.st in countries oIIkm- 
than Tibet, ])eop]e who have exjierieiuod 
the truth of this declaration of the Ihiddha, 
1* cannot .say, but what I know is that 
among the mighty mountains of my niiiiva 
land, tiane are men and women who can 
bear witness that in this very life tla-v 
have attained the supreme goal, tlisled tin- 
ultimate delivei-anc(>, reached the Deafh- 
h'ss announced hy the Buddha. One nni^t 
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not expect that the.se for ever emancipated 
Enlightened Ones will come to live* with 
tin* worldlings wiiose mo.st serious'aclions 
ajipear to them, as the jilay of six years old 
children. They know that we do not lack 
guidance, the Doctrine of the Buddha 
elearly shuns ns tin' way, and those whoso 
spiritual eye is ojien see the Buddha Jiim- 
self as an evei" present Teacher. 

Now is the time to strive to e.scajie. sor- 
row and deatli. to come out of the ocean of 
ignorance, he.'-'ause no''v .at tliis very minute 
it is posKiUic to land on (he shore wJiere 
sorrow and death are not. 


(l) A luiniber ol lulls uml Ni.i.uli*..,.* <iii ni.l l.-l.i'Vti lhaf l.bij liistoru'ul ntiil.lha ^ 'as .\r\Gii nice. It 
is a iHcf timl Ilia nl)oi inuios of Xt-pa! — u lipro wus fitii hm] Hie iiutivo ni tlit- I'.uildlia— M file 

>flli>w raci‘. Tlu! opiiiiim lliat (Iio I'.micllia was in.i Vrvan is liorl als.i l.y s.'.in.. Wi-slfi-n orienlulist 
Sfti(iln\s. SuiiiiK'l HchI (Ii’votos si'Vi'ial jjayi.s .>i In- |„,o|< “A of I’.nelilh st, Si-ripi nrys fi-oiii the 

f'hinpsi.” In iiili-restiiiM arouuinm., m sii].pnrl i.f l,n v'. \vs that ll.e Hialriha f.aiuil\ ilrsceiuleil fi’nm 
Scvtliian tuK't'storf-t. 
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FORf^IGN 'NEWS * India and Fa^ East 


Buddhism not dead in India 

SArS mo AN PROFESSOR ben\ui s 

HPBAKllsG on Buddlnsni, ju Btn<ne'<, l)i B L Atie\<i 
of the lieiiaies Hindu Uiu\eisit\ s,ud tluit it \\as 
wrongl) bclle^cd 1\> most peo))lc that Buddhism liad 
been dinen out ol its home ol biilh He |X)mted out 
tliat Jfindus leg.tid Loid Buddha as one of then 
Mahax.ilais, uoiship him and hold him in gieat ic-- 
])ett and ariejit his teai lungs 
J)fl ATBKYA admitted that Buddlnsni was not existiiu’ m 
India as a sepaiatc* religion hut Bold Buddha ik\(i 
\M shcd to establish a iievi oi sepaiate lehgioii His 
mis'- ion was to uplift the human nice, to stne tlieiii, 
soBe then iiiobletiis and pleached to them the 
Dhauima as lie undeistood tl 


Maha Bodhi Vihara 
Exhibition of Pinnacle 

♦ GAYA 

Malm Jiodhi M ludap \ ihai i 
l>nilt on the (Jasa Malm 
T«uij)l0 500 \eaih a/o b\ Paiaht 
AbhaAaraj, his wm Liiddhaju, 
Kiandsoii Ji\aiaj and the 
gland son Ta>ttinuin, sutfeied inut h 
damage during the last 'Nepal earth 
quake and half the shiine oaine 
down, I)ue to the diseoxeiy ol 
dociitnents logaiding the artistic 
c >nBtui(.tions and to the patrotji/mg 
influence of His Highntss the Muha 
raja iJoodliai Slumi Sherc dung 
Bahadur Bana Pnme Minist i ol 
“Nepal, the shnne mil In itstoicd 
in the immediate futuie Already 
tho pmhacle foi the ( h ut> a 

has been constiucted in tz^stal and 
gold Zia^t mouth ih© pinnacle was 
exhibited for eight days and there 
was a great iu<»h of sight ^©ers and 
pilgrims, e\en ladies offering tfieir 
gold eartitigh to have a daibhau of 
It. 


Malabar Public Worker 
Becomes Buddhist 
Priest 

To Work for 
The Sasana 

M\IH vs 

Majiri Kama BA , 

1 L thf \ cU-known puhlu 
v-omcr ot Malal ai has hu iiuicd 
li usehold jif« and has dei id d to 
devote the rest of his hf© l(>r the 
projia^rttion of Buddhism m Mala 
bar He is hO years old and his 
i je < rienr e an a puhlu woik*^! 
will he an asaet to the infant Bud 
dhist movement staited srine time 
bock in tlufe jiart of India He has 
already taken a prominent part m 
its work and his decision henceloith 
to devote all hi? time for its woik 
will greatly strengthen the hands ot 
Bhikku Hhammaskhanda who is 
worlvTiig single handed 


Anti-God Movement 
In Europe 

LosuoN 

'jpJIl Jhsho]) of St Albans speak 
m, at the Canteihuiy Convoca 
tjon said that an nnofficial anti God 
niovenuut was working under ^louud 
111 J nglaud from tin toj) o< the 
SI lie to tilt bottom 

it Nias an cMia idiiiaiilv ]K>Iite 
ni Ntrncut and litt from Mil^Hiitv 
It w IS is (K attd with Hussiu and 
till (lunih iriu«i dost it> lanks -md 
t lu IT 

Trebitsch Lincoln 
For Tibet 

SliANt li \i 

MP Tiehitsch Liu( olu has 
mud an alTcrujit to cuptiu worli 
htidhubs I u>rn Tient m uhire 
lie nov livLs as a Buddhist monk 
under the name of ( hai^ Ivang, he 
cabled to Marshal ( luang Kui shek 
appealing to him to (onie to terms 
with the Japanese and to coojicraie 
in the ff I mat ion of a great new 
\cllow l-iiupite Under Tajianesc 
leadership this Lrnpnc, the Abbot 
claims could lead a great world 
fiusade lor Birddhisni 

To his tr lends in inn ope Abbot 
Ubao Ivung sent appeals and pam- 
phletfe lasuod by his newly formed 
‘ League of Justice,” which claims 
that the ordeily occupation of China 
by the Japanese will benefit the Last 
in the long tun. 

Chinese newspapers claim tha|; 
Chao Kung has ambitions to be 
come ruler of Tibet. 


startling PREDICTIONS:- ll»$t Aopurgtt 

IN TOOB HOROBOOPXB iPJHUXMXS'rEtV, ORJlClt-K! , 

CONSULT T0‘DAY WHY WORRY NEXT TO TOWER HALL 

Prof’, I3> 10H 

817 , Pancu-ihawattaRoad. Maradana, Oolom'bo 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES 

Colombp and Outstatioit 


Governor Opens 
Buddhist Nunnery 

“TODAY ujitrks niy firsi introduction to a Buddhist Monas- 
tic institution,” ol)scrve<l His Exct'llcncy the (tovornor 
in tlie course of liis address when lie declared opeji on 
Kebruary I'itls afternoon tilie Buddhist Nunnery at 
Biyafi'aniii, Kelaniya. 

HIS Kxcelleiu V was ac('onn)anied 1)V Badv Oaldecott. and 


on lIuMi' way back from 
Kelaniya d'emple when 
the (lovernor to exclaim 

Hi*' IbxcflUdifN Lady <"a1dM. 

colt who were atietjded by Mr. 1\ 
M. Keiiison, Private Secretary to 
the (joveriior, ueio leieived l)\ Mrs. 
A. M. dc Silva, President of the 
Vihaiuiriaha Levi Ipasikaraiitu 
Society, wiiich is n^spousible lor the 
ostulilishnient ot I lie new instiLu- 
tion, Mr. IL.Siri Nissanka {iaV' 
landt‘d the (loverner, while Mrs. 
A. M. de SiJva offered a similar wtd- 
eoni'C to Ladx ('aMei'ott. Mrs. 
Milliceiit Kolalawalti. Treusnrer ol 
the Soeet\, and Mrs. .Ia\ aw ardena, 
St!cretur\ , w ck* introdueed to the 
Governor and Lad\ (’aldecott. 

The Governor and ])uri\ wete 
then condti(*ted to a hall opposite 
the building, wbicb was to be de- 
clared ofien, and wdiere a large 
gathering greeted the gubernatorial 
party. 

Mrs. A. M. de Silva, speaking 
from the ('hair, next offered a wel- 
eoine U) His i'lxcellency and Lady 
("'aldeoott. on behalf of the Vihara- 
maha Pevi fiposikarama Society. 

Mr. H. Sri J^issanka next read the 
report of the Society for , 


the Nimiu'iy they visited tlu> 
the be.'iuliful frescoes moved 
“ft is ni;ii\ellous ! 

Mi the coui'.e <»t which it was slal- 
ud tliat (’cWoii, which had been Ibc 
borne and citadel of Buddhism since 
itv iutroducti(»ii by the Royal Apost- 
U‘S, Mahuula and Saiigamitta ilOO 
yt>ars be lore the hirth of Christ, Itad 
succeeded in retaining the Btiddha’s 
teaching in its pristine purity during 
several ceiibinos. 

The liiKklnuii (PriestcKHes) Order, 
lufw being totally extinct, there still 
existed in this country an order of 
tile rpasikas (Tstms); but without 
jtr<»per contiol and protection. The 
present \ out ore w’us intended to 
supply that lu'cd. 

Exhibition of. 

Unique Manuscript 

'P'HL (hilluvagge — a nru<iue doeu- 
meut ol gn'at historical interest, 
and said to bt' the oldest nianuscri])t 
oxteui in ('ey Ion — along witli a 
selection of article« from the ('asse 
Lebbc ('ollci'tiou, including temjilc 
lamps and tob.icco Ijoxes, were ex* 
hihited m the Print Room of the 
Golombo MustMim early this month. 


The (hdJavagge was recently jair- 
c baaed from the collection of the 
late Mr. II. (b P, Bell. It is in Pali. 
Tin*, manuscinpt was copied by Me- 
(Ihankara Thera of Beligala. 

It consists of 144 leaves and con- 
sidering its age, is in a very good 
state of prcsfcwvation. The covers 
are ]>ainted on both sides. 

Sinhalese 

Typewriter 

SAMPLE Sinhalese typewriter 
manufactured for a (/oloinbo 
firm by a typew^riter manufacturing 
firm of Leicester under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. H, S. Perera, is almost 
finished and will soon be sent out* to 
('olotubo. 


It has the tame number of keys 
a> HU English machine and the 
(lifliculty of the greater number of 
letters than the keys could accom- 
modate has btecn overcome by slow- 
ing down the movement of tbo carri- 
age for certain letters so that one 
symbol can he super- inijiosed on 
another, thus forming extra letters 
of the Sinhalese alphabet, 

Anuradhapura 
Attracts Tourists 

historic ruins At Anuradha- 
fiura up]>ear to be attracting 
many tourists from abroad. 

The Tourist Agencies arranging 
the tours of persons visiting India 
and Ceylon are now including in 
the itineraries, particularly of ihoae 
who travel overland from India to 
(’’eylon, a visit to Anuradhapura, 


BARGAIN JEWELLERY of any Kind, Ladies’ or Gents’* Silver or Gold 

A. A. Dharmapala & Bros. 

JEWELLERS, 

aoe, IMtAln COX^OIRZIO. 
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local activities 


Monk Appeals For Employment 
of Rodiyas 

the ('ITorts ol NniJidn 'l'h(‘ra, ol \ ajinu’aiiia\ n , 
an atUMript is Ix'in^ ina(l(‘ l>v llu* 'Vlinisha' nf ljO('al Ad- 
nnnistration to s(‘(*ni(‘ (‘inploN iiK'iit tor l{(»diyas in 
(io\(‘rnnu‘nl d(‘parlni(‘nts. With this (‘iid in \\v\\ tlii' 
MinisUa* is (•iivnlatin ‘4 an app(‘al made' to linn 1 )\ 
Narada ^riinra . 


In IIUMt' Hi tt'Dlftt- IIUkI*' III Ifcelll 
llllH^'-. !l l<M\ t»l IIhMM 1 iH (1 
in tnn j)lo\ I nnnl laltonun^ 

nnil<n SjinitaiN l»<)ur(F’, and oin‘ rvnn 
Innl IxM'oiiit* a iK»rt<n in lln* (’t‘\l'.n 
<^(>^ (Tiiinniil h‘ail\\H\ . 

When Rajasingha /. 
fought 

The Portuguese 

iiiU‘rt*''l inn dor-nmnnl , i ncniin! 
mi’ tlu‘ iM'lunrn Hajavinidn' 

I and the Fni t nniu*s<‘ . l)i‘en 

haiuhal ovim to llu‘ lli^'toncal 
MaiMocnpl ... ( 'nuiini^Nion i'nr 

ji(‘<di<>n l)\ Mr. 1'. IXdnoda < 1 ! 

KfthjiNN Htte. 

It IS an nla honk ol (00 Iea\'<*s, 
The leitt'rr-' are iarire and (litan am 
only hair linos to oaoli pane. 

Aocordinn t(, ili(^ ooloplion the 
il<K'iiinont was wntlon l>\ MiidahsHi 
Atlantan \Vi |o\\ ardona M)ha\H 
Alfiha]>ornina of IXmaw tdvin 'Idn- 


dale ol eonipf»’-.it nai is In.s'J. S/iKa 
Ih.K oi|Ui\Hlent to c'l' lOtin \ 1 >, 

'I’hi - w onid hi* in 1 In* I’l'ii'ii <*! 
Ihi jH^ iiinlu I I . 

A Scholarhi Monk 

'I'Uri.V insj'irmn personaht \ 1- 

tin* lh'\ XsanatiJolvH Malia 
nd)(*ia, tin* (loimaii Ihaidln^t inonK 

in cliaiL'e ol ilu* lainoiis '-,Iand hn 

initnnf al I )» idaiidnw a, \\ln> enh'hrat 
ed h' ♦iOlh hiohdax i<*(*ontl;>. 
niirnin the (lu‘at War lu* wa*- m- 
toinod at Ihxalalawa aiul latii 
dop<nto<l to Xii'^tiialia. He wH'- not 
allowinj to rotinn to ('o\]on until 
lOliO. At pieseni tlK*re hi-* 'even 
(h'l'inaiis aiiioinr the do/on monk- 
al ill- lu'iimtan*'. The- piofonnd 
s(di'»lai Is also tin* anthot ot a iinm 
her ol hooks III F.nuhsh as we!) as 
< lerman. 

In ills South la* was a innsnian 
and aitisi and he Htvf i-aim* into 
contact with Ihaldhism m Pai’is. 


Ancient Buddhist Custom Revived 


THE idon ol a lavinan (‘iiUa'in^ tlu' Sanf.;ha lor a tempoiaiy 
|)nj*io(i was now st'ollVd al in (\wIoik hnt in anoitad 
limes hir^t' niimlx'is ot laymt'n hc'c-anu* monks loj- 
tem[)()rarv pi'riods and doiavtal tin* Ix'fudiis of tlu* dis- 
ciplinarN and spiiatnal training in the Saiiglni. Tims 
said lioN . H('rnati\ana Dharnmaloka spt'akin^ at the 
ordination ot the propia(‘tar\ plant(*i\ Mr. W. K. dina- 
dasa as a I^iiddhist monk in the M inuw an».>oda District. 

He- uiiai at present e- to la* jj accordance with tlu* custom in 

“ S;iu»anera ' ' for aliont two moiiilis nmimi ami Siam, where larj^e nnm- 

onl . . Thii- is coni rary tc) the ()ievail- hers ol‘ laymen enter tht* priesthood 

itc’ prueti<*f* m (’eylon, hut is in lor temporaiy pfnf)ds. 


Colombo and Ontsialion 


Out in I 

MAY \ 
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BUDDHIST ; 
BOLDEN ' 
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Fully 

ILLUSTRATED | 
and valuable ! 
Contributions 




WniHTLETS IN POLO OR CHROMIUM 

Ladic.s or Gems-and Wall Clock?, Parity Time Pieces. 

Fountain Pens, Rolled Gold or Chromium Jewellery. 

8 S=s WIMAI.AOHARMA Bros. 

44 . 45 . Firs^t Cross Street. Pettah, COLOMBO. 
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\inunntttmnnum fnnhrmr-mtin nrxuii: r/ innnrmnunrmnnnnnnunnu^^ 

HERE'S SOMETHING UNUSUAL « 





Plenty of Style, 

Plenty of Comfort, 

Plenty of Wear 

JJiat'd uthjtf da many, uteUtUeAaed mm ga ta 

3AYARATNES’ 

-Foi? Their* Footwear, 

BARRATTS’ EXELDIA ” FITWELL ' & RODNEY ” The Specialities 

I ‘ii N >irc ShtK’s oi Chss rnd DiUinclion ruid h.ive a real Dignity 
ii' rlicM. X'uineroiis shapes and models to suit to all occasions. 

ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 

Sisiris, i ivis. Soc'ks, Ihttersby’s ’.uid Ward’s Felts, Velour'^, Kvij^lisli 

Worsteds Manuel, Wol Palmhcaoli Siii1ini4s etc., etc. 

Please Paij us a Visit 

K. D. 3AYARATNE & Co.. 

GENT’S HIGH GRADE TAILORS AND COMPLETE OUTFITTERS 
]di ne 1045. 36 38, First Cross St, COLOMBO. P. O. Box 306 
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Every Week 

THE 

DEMAND 1$ 
INCREASINC 

BETTER BUY 

VOXWEL 

Sold in Three Grades 

ALL LEATHER 

GUARANTEED 

SM 
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DREAD AND • - - 
INCURABLE DISEASES 


CONSULT 


The Renowned Pulse Specialists 

5 EIME |^ B^Sa 


75, Chatham Street Fort, Colombo, 
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Y* M* B. A* 


President : 

The Hon. Sib D. B. JAYAmAKA, 
Minister for Home 'Affairs. 
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NOTES . AND NEWS 


BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 

FROM tlu' (•iinciil issiu' 
(it flic “()s,‘ik;t Maiiiiclii” 
\V(‘ see tlijit llj(! iii{)V('iucut 
luc the l■('\■iv.■ll of Rii(l(lhisiii 
lliroii<;li()iil .liipjin, which 
luis bcc'ii ill operation for 
soiat; years past, is now gaiii- 
injf ground considcM'ahly. 
The highest class journals 
are dcvoling considerabJe 
space to Ihiddhisiii; radio 
stations are liroadcasting 
talks on \arious aspects ol 
ibc Dhanuna, and tlie out- 
put of books on the subject 
is consideiiiblc. Buddhisui, 
it apiieai's, claims by far the 
greatest aiiiounti of attention 
ill the Jshuul Kmpire. 
BUDDHA GAYA 
THAT nothing so far has 
been done by the Hindus of 
India to solve the Jjiiddha 
(iaya question to the satisfac- 
tion of the Buddhists is 
grciitly to be regretted, it 
is a great shame for all Hin- 
dus that they should allow an 
individual Saivite Mahaut 
to control the great Buddhist 
shrine. It is a great sur- 
prise that some Jlindus do 
lAit raise objections against 
the forcible occiqiation liy an 
individual sectarian nou- 
Buddliist Mall ant of a 
temple erected in memoi y of 


Toi'd lUiddlia, the onl,\ 
'I'l'aclier of, and reverc'd by , 
the w hole' Ihidilbist world ol 
n(l() million Ihiddliisis. Mo 
Hindu can coiilrol any Mos- 
lem or Christian sliriiu' by 
sueli an undesirable mt'ans. 
'This is a great injusl'icc' to 
Ihiddha, Biiddliisin and to 
one-third of the world popu- 
lation, whieli follows Jiuddba 
and Ihiddliisiii. So long as 
the Hindus, not to say ol an 
individual non - lUiddbist 
Maliaiil', will keep eoiitrol 
over the gieal Buddhist 
temple, the whole world will 
look down iqKiii llie Hindus 
and say that there is a great 
injustice in India. May we, 
lh(>refore, ask that each 
member of tlie Indian 
National Congress take in- 
terest ill tills matter and do 
justiee to the Jhiddha and 
Jiuddhists. .When the Indian 
National Congress dcniands 
complete Swaraj from the 
British (loNcrmueiit winch 
IS due to the Indians, why 
should not the Congress, too, 
do justiee- hy traiisfering 
Buddha Cia>a to Buddhists. 
TIBETAN BUDDHIbT 
SCRIPTURES 

IP tliere is one man in 
China who is unmindful of 
the crisis that country is un- 


dergoing at (lie iiioiiieiil. he 
Is mig Ts(Mig Hama of 
Shanghai. Seated at (he 
two-loot desk, jiresenled to 
him In the late Dalai Hama, 
this leariK'd Hama works 
lilli'i'ii hours a day translat- 
ing ihe iOl Mihmti's of 'I'ihi'- 
taii seriptiiies wii-b sundry 
other works on Buddhism 
into Chinese. I le lias hei'ii 
at this Work siiua; lUb 1. The 
St iipeiidoiis work is cNjieeted 
to he completed in lb I'J. 

BUDDHISM IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

I'RoPKSSOlt Aimak, a 
j'eseareli scholar m aiehaeo* 
logical siihjeels, lias just ri‘- 
iiirned to Islanluil from 
.Mgliaiiistan with a number 
of 'peeimens of imerest to 
Buddliisis, Many Pniddha 
sculpt iires wei'e among the 
i'rolessor’s discoveries and 
from tiiese he. dediiee.s that 
llieie W('re worshijipers of 
Hoi'll Buddha in .\lglianis(an 
many centuries ago. A num- 
ber of Buddhist edifiei's, iiow 
ill ruins and o\('rgrown with 
jungle, were (raced by the 
Professor. Among some of 
the coins wliieb Hie I’rofcs- 
sor secured include one 
struck at Kandahar when 
the country lorincd a part of 
Asia. 
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Knowledge and Ignorance 


By £ J 

T illliSE \cr\ I'OiuiiioiiJN e)C(. uiiiiiy 

oordb sciucoiy aii} rum- 

lumil 111 icyiUd' lu liii'ii 

ustiyo. liul 111 Jiucuuiisui ilicn ate Iceiim- 
ciil oxpi >.‘ssu)H.H ol very sorioits iiiipuii, - 
t'ljju and (irijjH. ,'i'Jiei't‘ is a elost* tvaun)ii- 
ship bciweeii cijju and visio (^LdUiij; and 
llic JinidaiiienUi idea iii both word is in- 
sKjni. Ill no uliier religion aie tne. \aiue 
oi Know lengi' aim UR' e\ o oi ignoianee so 
miien insisued upon as me) aie in iJiitl- 
nnisin. .^no oinei' leiigion lays so iniieli 
huess ii|.iL)n Keeping one s eyes ojien; no 
Ollier leogion n.is lonmiJati'n siien deep- 
luid plans oi menial eiiilure. 

ignoranee lias lii'eti denned as one oi the 
“depraMties",; the other three being Sen- 
sual i’Jeasui'i', llie I'assion lor I'iXisieiiee, 
and Heresy. It is also a I lelileinenl ; and 
111 some Ollier \va.\s, especially in iMaiia- 
yana Ihiddhisni, is ii\ no ineaiis a niereiy 
negative property. 

A great deal ol our inlorniation about 
Know leilge and Ignoranet' comes lo us 
troin the Visuddhi-lMagga, a work ol the 
gri'iit eoinmeiilator IhKidhagiiosIni. Ae- 
eording to linn, Ignoranee is jiriuiarily 
want ol knowledge ol the lour noble 
'I’niths, \iz., misery, the origin id' misery, 
till* cessation ol misery, and the path lead- 
ing to tlie eess.atioii ol' miser\,— all of 
winch it eonci'als. It is the eiiiise ol the 
Karina whieli leails to unhappy states of 
existence. .\nd ob\ iously it must have 
much to do with the diwelopmenl of life. 

What then, is tlii' liistii'ry of our life ? 
W hen the Jllessi'd (tiie reached his great 
ailighteiimenl lie saw, so he tells us, the 
diiiversi' face lo face. After that, he 
formed no theories, and must he understood 
lo have impiired no more; lie knew things 
as thi'.y aie, absolutely without illusion. 
.\nd tnnong other matters as to which he 


MILLS 

attained delinitc and final concl'u.sions, 
was wnal is commonJy called the Chain pi 
I'aiisation, or Dependent Driginatioii. Der- 
iiHps Conditioned Ungination would lietler 
express the Hali word [niltcca. The twelve 
items are,- • -ignoi aiiee, winch is the eondi- 
Lion lor karma; karma, the condition lor 
consMousiiess, — and ilience name- and 
I'orin - the six organs ol sense; eontael; sen- 
sation; desiie. aitaeiimenl; exisleiiee; 
mriii;oi(l age, .siirow, laniimtaiioii, niiseiw, 
griet and iiespair. ilius does tins entire 
aggregation oi misery arise, Diit on the 
eomjnele lading out and cessation ol ignor- 
ance ei-ases karma; on the cessation ol 
karma leases eoiiseioiisiiess; etc., etc. Thus 
does this entile aggivgatioir ol - miser)' 
cease. I pon tins jiroJoimd anal) sis the 
eommeiilaioi makes a \ery imjiortaiil re- 
mat k. 11 is. III' sa}s, dependenti) upon 
eaeli oilier and in miison and simulUnieons- 
ly, that the iaetors which constitute eoii- 
ditioiinig ongmale the elenieiils ol being, 
and tliat cannot lie done if any oi their 
niimher is lacking. iXeithe.r do tiiey sno 
ceed each other. Jienec w-e have to draw 
some 'cry serious inferences. Since 
nei tiler ol them is indejiendeni, there can 
he no siieli thing as a iiersistent existence, 
an itneaiised existence, an existenoe due to 
an iwerriiling power, or a self-determining 
existence. 

We may also oh.serve that every one of 
. the anaixtieal eoiistitiients must involve or 
he iiuoKed in time, space and the jihysieal 
lofees. These, then, eannot he separate 
or iiidepeiideiii reaJilies. 'I'he Diiddha, in- 
dt'Ctl. oil one occasion expre.ssiy staled that 
the dhannna was ahme tinii* and sjiaee. 
Jndejieiideiiee is an illusion. 

Looking hack again upon our list, we 
can readily see that diri'ctly (tontaet iiap- 
jieiiM, we have the condition for Sensation; 
and it must be precisely at this point tJiat 
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one ot oui- iLmdiUuciitiiJ evils originates,— 
the helict in the individual Sell'. But the 
cause of all sorrow lies hidden in the iguor- 
aneo from w'hich life grows, if this were 
destroyed, karnui would be destroyed wilh 
everytlting that follows from karjiia; and 
the wheel of lile would cease to revolve. 

J have said llial the items (nidaiias; aie 
e.vpressi} stated ti) be sinmltaneotis and 
interdependent. .\Ve cannot, theicfoie, 
call them a “(’hain'" ol causation; rathei 
they arc like the knots in a net. Their 
very siinultaneousness, also, quite pri'- 
cludes the notion of time. 

Birth, death, ignorance and the rest are 
all going on together; and it would ajipear 
•that they stand or fall together. No fur- 
thdr information was given by the Buddha. 
Perha])s he had not formed a. very exalted 
opinion of the receptivity of his age, and, 
as his immediate object was the salvation 
of his lieari'rs, there was a number of mat- 
ters as to which he merely recited the 
facts, without saying more than that the 
dhamma was like tlie sea,- -di'cper and 
de('|)or the further one wades into it. 

, In Mahayana Biuldhism, ignorance is 
considered to be of very great ini];x)rtance. 


.•\shvaghosha says, ■•'I'he multitude of 
people are said to be lacking ni enlighten- 
ment, because ignorance prevails there 
Irom all clernit} , bei’a use thei e is a const- 
ant succession of confused sulijeetivc states 
li’om W'hich they have never been I'manci- 
jiated. But when they transceiiil then' 
subjixlivity, lltev can then recognise that 
all states ol mentation, vi/., their appear- 
ance, presence, change, and disappearance 
(in the lield of consciousness) have no re- 
ality. 'I'hey ari' neither in a, lem]»oral nor 
in a spatial relation with the “one soul,” 
for tliev are not self-existent” (Suzuki's 
tianslation, [>, CiCi). “Though all modes 
of consciousiH'ss and mentation an* mere 
products id' ignorance, ignorance in its ulli- 
1 late nature is idimlicid and not identical 
with enlightenment a /ir/m/; and therefore 
ignorance in one sense is destructihle, 
while in the otln'r sense it is indestruc- 
tible” (Ihid., )). ()7). This is ilhistrated 
by !i ri'lerence to Wiitei', which ca,n he said 
to h(‘ in one sense identical and in the othei 
■■•(“nse not identical wilh the waves upon it. 
'I'hrongh ignorance the mind hecomi's dis- 
i'Urhecl, On tlm iinnihilation ol ign()rancc 
the symptoms of ignorance will jilso be 
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iimiiliiliitcd, wltih- l!i(' csscurc ol' llie ninifl 
iriiiiiuiH lli(,‘ sJiiiir. ' iiiith iiiid (i('!illi (lu 
not j) 0 (‘('ssiirii y rclcr Ui our lilr onl\ , bul 
ill ilirir vvidcsl sciisi- to ihc iiiuuioiiiciiai 
\\(;ri<r' {Ibid., Kootnolc. [). H(ij. Tlir diijHi- 
iR'si' Abbot Sou'ii Sbaku ( Sn-uioiis, 'rraiis. 
I«y Suzuki) lias a vory inti'iTsliii;^ Jim'oiusc 
on Ignorance and Eidif^btcniiK'ui. Jb'do- 
liiH's if^iioratU'C' as “tlu' assi'riioo ol scil- 
\\ itl, wlucli IS tti(' I’uot oi' all avii and niisarv 
ill tins wiirld. '.-h-II - will is ignorance, be- 
cause it is blind to the Inilli tlial tbc world 
is a rt‘lati\(' ('xistnnrc, tlnit tlio sell' scjiara- 
t('d I'roiii otlinr selves is non-iuility . and 
ibal individuals ae(|uir<‘ tlu'ir reality in 
proiiortion as tliiw peiu'trate tlii' baiiida- 
tioii ol exisK'iiee" (p. I’Jb). ‘‘WIn'ii tlie 
i^^iiora net' oi sell-asser! i<'n is removed, . . . 
tilt' enlif^liU'iniK'nl of lo\ in^kiiidness lakes 
its place . . ip. bin. “'riiert' is no 
sueb distiiietion (in Nibbaiiai as lip'bt and 
shade, ignorance and ('iilifrliteniiieiil, 
eoniino and p,()in{i. W'lien one attains 
Nibbana- -wliat wi* tlioii;^lil ipiioranet' is 
now ('nli^lilennient " ([). 12'.)'. 'I’liis it>- 
noraiiee is not, as a .('parate tliiire, des- 
troyetl b\ enli^'lilemiieiit . Tbc two arc 
eorreia tiles, and oiu' raises llu' (piesiion td' 
ibe otlier. d'bere are no ipa'slioiis in 
Nibbana. 

Knowit'dee, aeeortlino to tbi' I’liddba, 
arises with “ibe six, " i.e. tlie liie senses 
and tbc tnind (wliieli is a sort id' sense); 
and its ()rif>in is inainly eoneenu'd Avitli 
consciousness. The mind can doiiblle-;;- 
nriftinate knowledce, but lud independent- 
ly. 

Tlie exact nu'clianism wla'it'bv kiiow- 

'edt^e arises is not kiioitn; tail it olwioii: !y 
eoiiK's in tliroiit’li niv own “six.” lienee 
llit're can bt' no dualism; an external world 

an illusion. liisliop lii'rkeley lon^ 
since fiointt'd out that notbiiif^ can exist 
without a mind to pi'iceivf. it. Trobably 
be would have accepli'd the opening si'ii- 
tence of tlu' I >lianima.pada. — “All that avi' 
are is made b\ mind.” hater on. Profes- 
sor l'’('rrier, in bis Inslilnlc.'t of Mcfophy'iir, 
laid down, as the fundamental jiustulatc of 
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bis system, that ” Along yvith what any 
mielligeiice kiioxis, it must have soiue 
knowledge of ilseil.' lienee the object 01 
knowledge IS binary = sell + •i‘. The 
.! oy ib'i il IS unintelligible and contradic- 
loi A , i.lioiigb possilny inelioate. JJoth of 
lliesc pinlosojiliers have sliowii very cloar- 
IV to .IS bow It is that self forms so const>- 
ai.l a i'ail id our ilioiiglits and prai^tiee. 
i nIoriunalelA , both ot them were under 
il'c iiiipressiofi lli.iL the synthesis id (seif 
-I .ri w,is 111 the long run due to an external 
(A)wer. 'ruriiing to the physiological side 
of the (jiiestion, we can readily sec that 
know ledge loiiR'-. to ns primal ilv Uit the 
Mirfaie id the skin, wiiieli is akso iiiodilied 
III certain places so as to lorm sjieeial sen- 
sorv organs, d'lie entire iicrvi' s_^stelu 
would appear to be the “organ” of mind, 
supposing we lan use iliat lieriii with any 
ajiporjirialeiiei-s. lleie also liovi evident 
II IS tli.it we knew iiothiiig id alt} external 
'voild. high! and sound are not the jiro- 
perlic! oi aiiMliiiig outside us. No sound, 
lor ('.'..iinple. exn ts m tlii' space between its 
source and llie ear that j.ei'eeives it. 'I'lie 
i.'uiicc cunts a \',a\e-iiiijiuls(‘, and tliis, 
Rnl till' ( \ luim ol iIk' iiudili))-, ])n)- 
• luces wlial \\v (.ill "‘soiiiKi/’ A similai' 
inipulsc ])r()|)a^i;al<‘(l ihroiiyh llic ('llier to 
ili(‘ t)n>(iijc(^s ‘ ' 

Anoitu‘1' point ol' nnich iin})ortancc 
inuKf l)(' c()iisiclcr(‘(l licaa'. Knowhaif.’cs at 
il^ ansinp;, njiist receive soinc^ “atloulion/' 
liov\(‘\cr laiiil that attention nia\ Ih\ So 
lar, il i.s j,;*(‘neraJly called ^‘eonseious'' 
knowk'dnt'. To borrow a j)ljo(op‘apliie 
expression, we ini;4l)l say lluit knowledge 
re«pni'('s the “six'’ to Ik: “in focus,” c‘\(‘n 
il only (or a I'hoit tinas . Jhit is 

anoiiK'i’ st,it(* ol know halin’ c,*i!l('d “snheon- 
seious know l('dgt', (p)ile apart froni atkai- 
tion and “focus.” 1 may l)e pardoned, 
t'X'rhaps, i( 1 s(‘k‘c( anoIlK'r ])hotogTa])hie 
diusiralion lo assist ifj ])ntting matters 
)noi*e cl('a}‘l\ . has Ix'cn in ('xist(me(^ 

lor many y('ars a wa'll-kiiow^n pi'oc(‘ss calkxl 
‘‘eliromic printing.” To cihH t1)is, a 
piece ol paper is coated eliroiiiic gela- 
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.tine ;i\vay Ooin viliite liglit, dried, and 
])liK-ed under a negative. On cx])(>sin'(* to 
wliite liglit, this so alYeets the clironiie gela- 
tine tliat a pecidiar d(‘eoni])osition ol' it is 
hi.'iight alioiit, and an image from the ne- 
gative a])|)ears on thi' gaiier. 'riu; process 
takes time, and in winter is ver\ slew. 
Fortunately it lias hec-n found that when 
the action of white light has once heen 
stai’ted it goes on even in tlie dark So 
that, in \. iiitt'r. it is a eotnino-- iraclice 
to gi\e onl^ a fraction ot the nsnal expo- 
sure. and to complete the elTecI hy rcinoA- 
ing the print, and hanging it tip for a 
couple ol da\s in the dark, in moist an-. 
Xow tins is precisely what the suiicoiis- 
cioiis mind doe^. It continiK's for ns the 
nn-iital cliemistry of the first sliglit impres- 
sion. wiihonl any c.ill u|ion onr acluc 
sens!' or intelligence. In this way we can 
('conomis',' to a gn-af e\tent with onr ap- 
liaratns .d' cognition. H\<>iyone is I'aini- 
liar with llu- process. Some prohleiii, some 
anxiety, has ht-en ironhiing ns, and, gett- 
ing tired (d' failing to sol\e the ditlicidly, 
we. as W(‘ ,sa\, “eeas(> to think .d' it." Ihit 
the thitikiiig goes on all the same suocoiis- 
cionsly; and at some moment- often an 
app-ireiiliy (pni.e irridevant moment- the 
desired s.-hition " Hashes" njion tis. This 
is what a plu-fographer would call "di \e- 
loping the i-onlimialed ))roof.” 

.\ great (leal (d'tfMching is imparted wit it 
the aid (d' Ihi' suheonscions mind. .\ 
mothei' teaching lu-r young child its nai:\e 
langnagi' makes great use of this. She 
uses no grammar. Him- means are touch, 
.ge.slnri'. and the (d'tiees of matei'ial things. 
He!’ lessons are ‘‘in the air," as we say. 
So, iigaiii, wlum students are learning in 
concert, instead -d' privately. Thei«’ 
neighhonrs are, witliout specially inteiul- 
ing it, inthieneing each other's snbeons- 
cions minds, and all in the same direction. 

Now, one of the great diti’en'tices 
between West and Fast lies in the mode of 
envisaging knowledge. The Western, 
when a problem pi’esents itself, at once a))- 
plies himself to investigation, and ende.a- 


\ours to contrive suitable e.xjieriments to 
yield the information he desires. The 
E.istern, on the other hand, whil(;'by no 
means denying tiie value id' I’csulls gained 
ill this way, mainly coiumms himself with 
meditation, which largely turns on the use 
of the suhcoiiseious mind. He is also very 
proiK' to eultivati’ the fddlii ])owers, wliieh 
iiave heen under his eonsiileration from 
time immemorial. Fjvery now and then 
we meet with a nd'en'iice to these' in Bud- 
dhist literature, and are largely a])t to re- 
ceixe thi' accounts with incredulity. But 
it is much to !)(' wished that we concerned 
oiii’selvi's in a systematie I'lfort to eultivati- 
them. So far, we have not gone nmeh he- 
yoiid watei-liiiding. lelcjiatliy, and thought 
iraiisference, Imt have done nothing really 
lo or t'oiilrnl any o{ Thoy 

lia\t' Ih'cii, \\(‘ call sfaiii'cly doulit, worked 
out lor li\ the suheoiis^Mous mind. 

Of llu' vai ioijs kinds of knowledge, seden- 
tih(' koowIcMh^c is jiiosi reasoned,— in- 
d(‘<*<l, it has scareel> any oilier d('liiii(ion. 
Ihit (‘V(‘ry sf'ientist knows tlial all know- 
!(‘d^'e is ini|UM‘iii;iiient and its Irulli <mly 
relative. dMit‘ Ihiddhist can ttdl him that 
all knowl(‘(lHc is an iiilimacx o! th(‘ s(‘]f, 
and IS ultimaUd} d(‘s-luied to vanish away. 
And wIkmi (Mnu'sl Ihiddhist- sc^eks to 
atl\aiH*(' 1(» tliat kno’v l(Mln‘(' called 

jniiina (wisdom), his firsl- ('iideavour is, 

“In |)j-ofomid inward concentration 

to ^\‘atch (or vwvy elemcnl of 
self as it aiasi k and associates ilstdf with 
!!<‘W objects ot lhoin;h^ • association 

must Ih' at oiu'o contradif t(‘d,— thcaa^ is no 
sell'. Awil Miiilua*, \iv endtM,vonrs, by as- 
soc ialin^^ the Irt'sh oiiject of thought with 
SOUK' olh('r ii!oiiij;hl that i-s not (>f a selfish 
natmv, -so to train his mind that, when it 
rcM urs it shall he hxss .selfish than before. 
I'ly a repetition of tliis pra,(*tice, otherwise 
calk'd Hi;.^hl ll<rollc(‘t(Nlness, mental euh 
ture is ^Tcatly (M)lian(*('d. As the Self 
indistiiict, so the mental insight 
grows more clear, and the unity of life is 
perceived as it never Avas Ix'fore/’ Wis- 
dom itself is defined as; “insight conjoined 
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witli mmloriuiis tljouglils." “Xvnowiedge 
of the truth, correct insight, uiul remoMil 
of (loijbt, are viirimis exjireasions for one 
truth.’* ,\\'hen tlio Uiiddliii attained his 
enligfiteninent, Jie was at first disinclined 
to' pronuilgatc Ins discovery, being ahuost 
daunted by ihe mental difiiculties in the 
way. “Tliis doctrine to which 1 have at- 
tained is [)i-otound, rc'condite and difticult 
of comprehension, good, excellent, and not 
to be reached by mere reasonino^ subtle and 
intelligible only lo the wise .... And 
lorasnmeh as mankind is ca|»ti\ated, en- 
tranced, and held .sjiell-bound by its lusts, 
it is hard for them to understand the law ol 
dependence on assignable reasons, the doc- 
trine of Conditioned Origination, and it is 
also hard for them to understand how all 
the constituents of being may be made to 
subside, all the substrata of being be relin- 
quished, and desire be made to vanish, and 
absence of jiassion, cessation, and Nib- 
bana be attaiiusl.” n’here was, howiwer, 
no long he.sitation : and an eneniinter with 
.some old monkish friends definitely lixed 
his intention to ])roclaim the dhamnia to all 
the world, “(live ear, 0 monks! 1'hc 
deathless has been gained, and 1 will ins- 
truct vou and teach you tin' Doetriia'. If 
ye will do according to m\ instructions, in 
no long time, and in the prc.sa'uf life, ye 
shall learn for yourselves, and shall realise 
and liA(' in the posse.ssion of that highest 
good to which the holy life conducts." “All 
those who receive the truth will find perfect 
enlightenment." “do ye now, O monks, 
for the benefit of the mnny, tor the welfare 
of mankind, out of conifiassion for the 
W'orid. Preach the doctrine which is 
glorious in the beginning, glorious in the 
middle, and glorious in the end, in the 
spirit as well as the hiter.” 

The question may ])erbaps be asked, 
How is this high (jnest related to the cami- 
mon knowledge of t'veryday life V Is it 
onr immediate duty to set about rijjo, 
mmadhi, panna, nihbana ? Are all tin* 
great triumphs of seience, all the vast im- 
provements in material conditions, vani- 
ties of vanities ? 
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Mow our Master was a practical teacher. 
Never for oue moment did he conceal thef 
truth that the higher life was one as free 
as possible from umndane ties, for this 
alone gave the best opportunity. But ob- 
viously the great bulk of mankind cannot 
now' adopt this. la't us hear what he 
tauglil the wealthy Anathapindaka. “My 
heart,” said the latter, “yearns to do what 
is right and to he a blessing unto our fel- 
low lieings. JiOt me then ask you, Must 
1 give lip my wcallli, my liome, and my 
business eiilcrprises and, like you, go into 
honicless’ness in order to attain the bliss of 
a religious life ? ’’ And the Buddha re 
plied : “Tlie bliss of a religious life is at- 
tainable by everyone who walks in the 
noble eightfold path . . . 'rhe dhainma of 
the Tatliagata does not I'cquire a man lo 
go into homelessness oi- to resign the w'orld 
unless he feels ealled n))on to do so; Init 
the dhannna of the Tatliagata requires 
every man to tree himself from the illusion 
of self, to elennse his heart, to give up his 
thirst for jileasiire, and lead a life of 
righteousness. .And wliatmer men do . . . 
l(‘i til, mi put their whole Iteail into thi'ir 
tusk . ' ’ 

|jastl\. 1 may lie jiermitted to add that, 
wliatevi-r difiiculties there may he at lirsl 
ill eomprelumding soiiu' portions of ]:»ud- 
dhist doctrine, there are no mysteries, no 
iinktiowalile, no agnosticism. Buddhism is 
a otilt of knowledge, not of crednlity. Just 
as in scienei' we can now ex])lain things 
that twenty years ago hanied nuv com pre- 
hension, so ill tile dhamnia things become 
clearer as we go on. Eventually, by the 
slieer nature of karma, we in list find the“ 
better, — nay, the host. Of wliat conse- 
quence is it Unit tlic earnest believer can- 
not explain the Nihbana which is ever the 
guide of his actions ? Tf we could have 
asked one of the ancient Mediterranean 
mariners what W'as the real nature (wliich 
we now knoAv) of the star by which he 
steered, could he have done auglit else but 
gravely reply, “Sir, T know^ not: but it 
leads the ship ? ’’ Let us then, looking 
forw'ard through our remaining lives to 
our certain goal, work on resolutely in the 
cult of righteousness and the loving heart. 
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NIRVANA 

BY F. J. PAYNE 


C ALLED in the Pali dialect "Nil*- 
hana,” just as the Latin “lac- 
• tuiu" hecoinos in Italian “fatlo,” 

■is the crowniiio glory ol' the Biidtlha's Reli- 
gion. Enemies have called it annihilation, 
as if attainment of absolute happiness in- 
volved vioh'iit smashing; it is tlie very 
o|)posite of violence or force of all kinds. 
L('t us approach the concejition from oiir 
own worlcl- “('hange and decay in all 
around we sei'” — strife, murder and un- 
rest. Evei'v noble deed or word or thought 
is the negation of that strife and Nirvana, 
is the sun; leward. W'hat have we to fear? 
ft is good to be good. Being good means 
serenity. Whatever that serenity is mat- 
ters little — it is good. 

Immanuel JvanI who, next to the 
Jfuddha. was peihaps “the greatest fihilo- 
sophical genius that has e\er dw’elt upon 
earth,' in his ‘Critiipie of Pure Reason.’ 
“the highest achi('\emetit of human wis- 
dom”- after that of the Buddha — clearly 
])rov(‘d that Space, 'rime and ('ausatioii re- 
side in tlie helioldi'r, not in tlu* jibsoliite. 
All language is framed to describe trans- 
ient tilings of space and time; w'hat lan- 
guage therefore can we use to describe 
that which transcends all space and time? 
We can only say wdiat it is not. “The 
‘world’s words are only for this world's 
•uses,” Herbert Spencer, impressed by 
the transience of the w’orld, w'isely said : 
“The one thing jiernianent is the unknow- 
able Reality hidden under all these chang- 
ing shapes.’’ 


To the Buddhist, Nirvana is the desir- 
able goal of his efforts to attain perfection. 
The early saints .strove to express it in 
words; they called it, “heavenly drink,' the 
Tranquil, the Unshaken, cessation of sor- 
row, absence of sin, destruction of desire. 


emancijiation, the islana of refuge, the end 
of craving, tlu' state of [uirity, the Supreme^ 
the Transcemk'nl, the rncreated. the Un- 
changing, the Imperishable, Ambrosia.” 
King Milinda askisl Nagasena, “How is 
Nirvana to he known ? ” and the sage 
replied: “By freedom from distress and 
danger, by confidence, iieace, calm, bliss, 
happiness; by itclic.M-y, purity and fresh- 
ness.” The Btiddh I came to preach deli- 
vei’ance from death, and in the classic [las- 
sage in the Scriptures (Udana Vlll. 1, f, 
:{) this is liow He spoke of Nirvana : — 


Thus I have heard. Once when the Ex’^ 
ailed One was dwelling in the (tardeii of 
Anatha])indika, in the •feta ttro\e ik'ii' 
Savatlhi, he taught, awakened, animated 
and gladdened the discijiles wdth a ridigions 
discourse on Nir\aiia- Attentixely they 
hearkened, gave lu'i'd, eonsidi'red it, im- 
pressed it on their minds; and thereiqion 
Ihe Exalb'd spake this solemn saying 

“There is, disciples, a realm devoid of 
earth and wati'r, tire and air. It is not 
endless sjiace or iiitiiiite thought, nor 
nothingness, ideas nor no ideas. 'Tis not 
this world nor that, nor sun nor moon. 1 
call it n(>ith(M' coming nor departing, nor 
standing still nor death nor birth; it is 
without a basis, progre.ss or a stay: it is 
the end of Sorrow. 

“For that wliich clingeth to another 
thing there is a fall; but unto that which 
clingeth not no fall can come. Whore no 
fall cA)meth there is rest, and where rest is 
there is no ktaai desire. Where keen desire 
is not naught conn's or goes, and xvhere 
naught comes or goes, tlicre is no death, 
no birth. Where there is neither deatli 
nor birtli, there neither is this vxwld nor 
that, nor in between — it is the end of 
S(xrrow. 
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“There is, disciples, jui uiihecoine, un- 
born, nninadc, unl'oriiicd; if ihere were 
not nnbecoine, iniborti, unmade, iin- 
lornied, tliere would be no way out for 
that wbicb is bi como, bo i'. made and 


The ItrDDHfST 

formed; but since tliore is an imbecomc^ 
unborn, unmade, unformed, there is escape- 
for that wbicb is beconuu born, made* and 
formed." 


nnnnnuunmiimnnnnnuimiiii} (nnnnr:' 
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TRUE LEARNING 


Oh, :na\ ut* l(*ani (o iaf‘e all woo. 

To vtniie on tlioso who give ns pain; 

To snollie the stranger, friend and ioe 

Aiui hh'^s all life with Love’s sweet reign. 

Oh lua;^ ui' learn to thiivt no inoio 

Kor jt)\s tlmt hi'iiig the world no ja-uee; 

Anti leanj In time's great slivint' to stoic 

Tfu* deetl< that mankind's joys increase, 

Ma\ wt' In thought and word atul deed. 

T.etii'n to find Nir\ ana's blissful peat'e, 

AVIieiJ "h. We sliall lie free indeed, 

And know Lite's most blessed I'eiea <♦*. 

Oh. litii't We learn with fiatienee sweet. 

To tide o'er Sorrow’s bitter sea; 

And jetirn all wordly joys to quit, 

Witfi ^Visdol^^‘^ eyes Life's ills to ,<*e. 

Tiieii ‘.Imll all hatred in ns eease, 

All love in us for oAor grow; 

Then shall w * know the blissful peace. 

And reach the end of all life’s w<x?. 

— HKNltlETTA B. OnSETlLLEKF! 
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Mahabhir Swami of 
Kusinagara 


by Ananda Kaushulyayana 


H (i'vY iiiiiiiN 1)1 tlic )iiif>)'itiis who visit 
.IvusiiiitHiini , tlK- |)l:ico ol iJic liud- 
(Jliii's i*;iiinii'\ know ovcii iho 
o uisu ol" lilt' jiithito Biitltllnth inonlv, Ahili.i' 
!>liii' I'Wniiii will! Iiiilt'd twenty loii” teiUh 
Inf till' |•('hltllllltiU)oll of the iiistoDc .Mlti ? 

il IS loiij^' since 1 lif).! Iteani ol loiii and 
i (lid not. k)ii)\v t.lien tiiiit he helonged lo liit' 
I'lcli and u'nowiied hiinily oi' llahn Kun- 
\:u:t.^Ljigh ol iiliitiny-rione. 

W ilCii last I \!.si|(ti i\usin,iy,:o. . 1 

'^.ilhe.fC'd iihtlnl dot.” . lehitio;:, ic r.c 

Swann s hli* Ifoin the Nen. ( 'iianih ai-iiiiii 
d'liefo, the cliiel of llie vih;- ilii K'. and I 
liave sot thoiu I'oith in lliis In lei' liioemphy . 
Maliiibhirsnij;!! wa jiiol-aoly hoi n in 
at lui|)j)Uf;i ,1 \ lia.}.!'(.’ thfc'o niil."'^ i'‘'.ni 
[)hid)ii\;i (1*1. 1. Ii>.: Noihioi^ t.' Known 

ol his )iii!'eilts. I'ln. oi hi. raiini} wi :o-(> 
eei'lain. lii^ _\o.il!i w ;.s sjH'nii t'li tlio 
w lestiinp and ih.' .yfet'o' ' liliiot- plity-eoanie 
'■ather tliaii in iht schoolroooi. Iln. tf.iiji- 
iiifj; was noi scliolastic hni atldetic and it 
'-!ood Jiiin in ;aood sietd. lAir wdu'ii the 
tocsin ol' revolulion sounded he wms ready 
to take the Held as I'clitted a true Kshat- 
I'lyji. 

Of his feats ol strength performed dnr 
ing tlu' period of his a|)prent.ieeslnp to Ihe 
warrior’s craft two iire n'meinheri'd .'.tiil 
In out' he rontt'd a liand of higliwii) rohht'is 
id! alone by himstdf and in the other ti.ckled 
a tiger singlehanded and killed it. 

In tlie rising ol ISn7, A'lahiihhir lought 
shiuilder to shoulder with Knnviirasingh. 
Kunwar was tlu'ii in his eighlii's hut in ihe 
doughty old \etera.n the Kshatriya lire 
hnrned undituini>'hed to th<> end. lie in- 
tlieted severe eh i.-t.i.si'ioetil on the Ibilisli 
;in(i defeati'd tlu’in on cevi'ral oee:isio:is. In 
the end however he was si'rionsly wounded, 
lost an arm in biittle, atid succumbed to 


injuries. 11 is j'elatives wislied to cretn.-ite 
the !•enlall!s in the djigadisjuir hkirl itsc'lf. 
(hit the ihiihimn priests would not liear ot 
li, and inseli'd on holding the ohsivpiies 
mI tli<' Kaksar gha.t on tJie (laiiges, iiceord- 
ing to striel e('reiiioni;il practice. While 
the eeremoou's were being performed (lie 
English suddenly swoojied downi on the 
I'kirt and c:ti>tmed il. ilearijig that fho 
Port was taken !y\ the enemy. Amarsingh, 
the yo'iiie . l ioihe’ ir!' liie dciid wari'ioi’, 
fled from the eountis and was never scon 
again. Aiahabhii’ with some of his trusted, 
itic'iids lormed a party of wrestlers and 
maielu'd southwards, paying their way 
witii pri/.e-money W(.>n in w'restling 
m.iteiies. Ill tlicir wanderings t)j(>y came 
To Indore and Mahahir seems to liave iiu- 
pres.'i'd tlie Tlolkar not only wdlh Jiis innn- 
i' pKseiiee but also by his kinship with 
Jvunvarsingh. After a short stay at the 
Court of Indiire, the ])arty took tJie road 
again. 

An liii'ideiit in the cmirse of their jour- 
iK'V bi'lwein Madras and Indore is watrtli 
recounting. It ajifiears that liie Mahadova 
statue in a e(>rtain temple wars repnh'd to 
woi'k the miracle of (Irinking milk. How- 
ever mneh V. as (.•Ifered by the devotees it 
was sucked dry in .t short timi'. Maha- 
liiiir’s (jiiick ('U' saw through the whoh' 
trick, tty a efevc'r di'sign the milk wais 
taken imdi'rground and ufti'rwards remov 
ed elsi'wherc and disposi'd o|. Alahahhir 
had, e\('r sinei* th(' fal! o( dagadispur, 
scant r('spe( t for Ifrahmin priests. He 
Irid sc'cn timv tlu'ir seiisek'ss ohslinaey had 
n'Kiilted ill irretric\!iblc los.s. This now 
ieerpl H'l! which is di.seovi'red lessened 
funlu'r Ins tcgaid for thi'in. 

When Mahabliirsingh r('aeli('d 'Madraa 
ho had only one companion. The others 
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had loft liim at difforont stages of llu; jour* 
iiioy. At Madias ho had his last wrosllmg 
match and siiccoodod in ovorjiowc'nng Jub 
oplMaici^t, a laiiious MosJetii wrestler. 
Alany fimiipoiiiis wiliiosscid tlio mat<di. 
Miiliuhir got a j)urso of one thousand 
riipoos lor Ins vi<'.loiy, ajid lie Sjiont jioarly 
liair Jiis winnings in ontortaining Ins 
friojids. IJis last coni]sini()n Jolt Inm at 
j.vamesvarain; and alone Mahahij' crossoii 
t>\or to t'cylon. 'riioro, ho lived li\o years 
With an Jiidian morcdiant who held i\laha- 
hir's laniily in liigh ('su'oni. In his 
ti'avels Mahahir had aoqtnrod a sinailoring 
of astrology whioJi helped inm to make the 
aofjnaintance of so\oi‘al Jdiikkhns who had 
a |)enohant for the planetary soionce. 

I’xit this is how he. oani«' to (‘iitof the 
o.r<lor. During iiis wanderings in ('(wlon 
he Wiih once alfliotial w'ilh a so\oro disor- 
der of the how els, and was o.onpiolled lis 
seek the shelter of an Arania on the wav. 
Veil. Indasaliha I la* lirsl^ Mahanayaka of 
the Uamanye Nikaya. ha[)jiened to he the 
ineumhent of the 'I’einple, and Mahahir 
came under his care, ^riiidughout the ill- 
liess Indasahha watched hniugly o\er tiu* 
sick wanderer. .Mahahir, wiiak and on his 
hod of pain, was still averse from taking 
food from the hand (d a Non-lirahmin; 


hut the gentle Indasahha through his kind- 
ly ways was able to lead Maljahir out of 
mo maze of caste prejudice. Gradually 
the riiera could oven turn his mind irom 
the distraction of w’orldly life, and lead 
him towards the placidity of tlie life ol 
homelessness. i’ersuasion and compas- 
sion of the Thera wrought a profound 
change in Alahabir’s outlook anil cuhni- 
naton in his ikihhajja. 

During his short stay in Ceylon, after 
entering the or(h*r Alahahir Swa.ini was 
able to impress a rich fiayaka who was 
pleased by the hhikku’s recital of Pali 8ut- 
tas, and presented him with a coconut gar- 
den. Malialiir Sw'anii accejited the gift 
and in turn olfered it to his teacher. 

.When the time lor his upasanijiada 
came he e.vpri'ssed a wish to reeidve the 
ordination in Burma and his teacher 
approving ol ii, hi' li'ft Ceylon with recom- 
meiidatioiis irom the Veil, ilikkaduvae 
Siri iSunianga la., and from \en. liidasahha. 
On his way he louidied at Pondieherry and 
Calculta and 1(^10110(1 Hangoon soniiwvhere 
in I SSI and was ordained probably in the 
same year. 

T'he last Ihirma \Var broke out in |SS1 
eventuating in tlu' capi iiii' ol king Thebaav 
and the stale of the country being con- 
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sidt'i'cd iiiisarr by liis toaclu'i', Mabiibir 
Sw'iiini was ad\ is(‘d to ictiini to (^yvloii. 

On his way U) Biii’Diai, when Mahabir 
S\viiiui touched at CalcUbta ho de.socd !(/ 
pay a visit to the tour ])ol\-]»laces ot Jhid- 
dhisiu ill the middle eouiilry. JJe visited 
Haja}4aha and Sarnath. A.t SaTiialli he 
found tliat the old bneks ol tlu* ho!_\ place 
W(‘r(> bein^ carted to th(‘ city ol Benares. 

J le ohstructed t,h,> cart-d rivers and Mopped 
Ihein I'roin pi'occediny furtlK;r. Tlu' mat' 
ti'i’ was soon n'poited lo some Hjurone,ai) 
OlVieer, wild e-a.!ii( at, once and asked a hat 
ill!' matter was. Mahabir Swann ivplied 
lliat the piaei' \\as sacred lo llie Bijddlu.sLi- 
• liio it w.;s inipropi'r lo deuiolish llu oh' 
historic l)ui!din;a^ in onk'r t<i make new' 
ones, d'he otlicia- realised the lorce ot the 
ohji'ction and appointed a chowkidar to ,sec 
that nobody leinoved bricks anymore. 

It apiiears that <d the tour principal 
])lace,s of Buddhist worsliip in Iiuiia Kusi- 
na^am made the deepest impression on 
him. A year Jaii'r we lind the Swa'iii 
back apain at Kusinaj^ara in tlu' company 
ot a Bnrman chii't w ho was on jiileiima^e 
to till' shrine with a r(dimie. of ‘JtK) people. 
Mahak'liir Swann returiied with the earnest 
wish to make businaeara his permanent 
residence, and when in 181)7 tlie lon^ine 
to return to Kusiiiaj^ara possessed him 
oiiccf a,;^a.in lie timilly lett (lalculta and 
reachin}>' Kusinaoara made for himsidt a, 
hut of leavc's wliere he lived on the alms 
ot the poor farmers ot the neigh Ixuirhood. 
Jle took sometime to get familiar with his 
Kiirroimdings a, ml wdum ho was thinking ot 
acipiiring a ])i('<'e of land for an Arama a 
rich Burmese dayiika came to Kusina- 
gara on pilgrimage. He was taken up 
with the determination of the Swauni to 
build a Dhavmasala and promised financial 
help in his atteiniits to improvi' the place. 
Another cneoiiragement Avhich h(‘ received 
was from a Kiiropean officer. One day 
when Mahaliir Swatni w'as walking hy the 
side of the road, a European officer got 
(low'll from his carriage and humbly said 
“Vandami Bhantc — Bev. Sir, 1 salute 
thee,'* and invited him lo his bungalow'. 


When Mahabir Swami, in his ebtiVeVsa- 
tion e.vpressed his ih'sire of acapiiring a 
piece of land, tin* Kiiropeaii officer pioii'ii.k- 
e,d him all possible assistance'. / 

J)cp(M,iding ujioii the promised assistance 
of Mr. Khajari and of that Enropi'an offi- 
cer, Mahabir Swami came over to Cal- 
cutta, but when he returned to Kusiiia- 
gara, he tomid that the officer from whom 
he had expected much was transferred to 
.some other place. Bahii danak Dhari Bra- 
sada of K'lisinagara advisi'd him to ask a 
jiiccc' ot land from the (lovernmeut which 
he did; hul “NO” came the answer, lie 
bought a jiiecc' of land frotn a Brahmin at 
the rate of Its. bO/ - ]ier Bigha and starled 
work. After supervising the work for two or 
three months wJien he once more wemt to 
Calcntla, .Mr. Ivliajari gave him Its. 1,501) 
enclosed in a small box. .Xs a Ibiddhist 
monk, he would not touch any moiK'V wuh 
his hands. So at the station of btevaria 
(District (iorakhpnr) when he had to pay 
a lonr-anii.i piece to a c.ooli(', he opened 
the box bclore the coolie, and asked Jiim 
lo take his due. Maliirally the contents of 
the box heiame known to many who were 
then', in the ingiit when he was travell- 
ing in a bullock cart, a few roh- 
l>crs came, turned the cart upside down 
.iiid Jh'd with the money . Tiu' incidi'iit 
on I he one liand shows tlu' regard that 
Mahidur Swami had for the religions pre- 
cejits, and on the other hand shows tliat he 
was a little careless also. Jfut iti reality, 
he was so mucli confident of his pcr.sonal 
strength, that he never expected an inei- 
deut of that nature. 

B(' it said to the eri'dit of Khajari 
that he ach'd like, a true liberal- hearted 
donor, lie contiimed his assistance as 
before without thinking in the ic'ast of this 
loss of Ks. l,.50t). 'PIh' work of construc- 
tion continiK'd mider the siijiervisioii of 
Mahabir Swami till it was linished in 1002. 
d’h(' whole building cost no less than 
Its. 1.5,01)1), lint the mimher of tlu' pilgrims 
who ca,mc from different countries in. ub 
these thirty years and received shelter iin- 
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del' its root J'nr siirjjassos that figure. The 
two ]iliotos lumgiiig ill tlic verjindiiJi ro- 
iiiijul overv visitor ol' Maliafiir Swanti and 
Ills dayShloi Mr. iCliajari atiko'- for Jicillier 
by biinsclf could liavc accoiiiplisliod this 
task . 

In tlici early years of this century, some 
.Kuropoaii scholars did not h('lieve Kusiiia- 
gara to be tJie jdac'c of the I'ari Nibbaiia of 
liord Buddlia. But wlx'ii as a resull of 
the iiilonial cxcaxation of Bari Nibbaiia 
c.liaitya., the (jiK'stion was decided once lor 
all. a l)iiddbis( family caiiii' from Iturma 
vN'itI) a donation of Its. I8,n()t) and causi'd 
the complete' restoration of the (’bail>’a. 
.Maliabir Swami did not li\e to sec the res- 
tored (’baity a, but be bad done bis share of 
tbe work. In his last days be bad given 
up all otbi'r food exeefit fniils, for lu' Ix'- 
gaii to suffei’ oceasionally Iroin indigestion 


and dysentry. All his life he had slept 
outside in the ojicn verandali. ‘ A week 
before bis di'atb bis bed was removed in- 
si<ic till' room. Bven when .sulTering from 
severe pain, be was very calm. When 
((uestioned about bis state of health, his 
usual answer was ‘alright.’ On his last 
day in the* month of Bbaitya ( — lOlt)) he 
eaih'd bis favourite attendant Kirangia and 
asked bim it he reipiiri'd anything. Whab 
could the poor bhiungia ask on this occa- 
sion ex<'e])t ibe n'covi'ry of his master ? 
jMabbair Swami si'iit for a shawl and, 
when it was brought, gave it vvitli bis own 
bands to b'irangia. 1'ears caiiie in the 
eyes of Kirangia and bis master, looking 
eompassionatelv towards all who were pre- 
sent, jiassi'd away. I'his is a short life 
sketch of that pioiu'i'r Indian niotik, who 
bad much in bis life to tc'aeb and whose 
name 1 am sure we shall not forget. 
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I juMj ill*' nl t'uinr hoar hill 

\\ liK'h >'iiur<l; ilay ol an t'mllf 

Tlif lilth.' tfinplf Ill's ‘■>(‘1 stall 

Vero-s flu' |»i li^o-iinV \voai\^ Hail. 

W’lllnn, a 1 ’«o rear's i'S head. 

And in the hre</e, emits a silvan sijgh 
A Ij.titeied v\!ill ol mud '-inroiintls u shed 
VVhieli rest and '-leep the liKdili 


lIl'l'l.N. 


In ' ini»>le nmh. tnnnmdiui of Jiis Jale, 

Iit'b>' a line -eiitinel h\ da\ and nig;hi, 

d'hii! ]veej>- a M'enn iii.ne Imt he shttnld know, 

\ iniie wmrn dayadta ilolh eaptivate 

lif I'd^Min eve; while a'l ar<ainfi, the hgdii 
<M l'er'e«M Peace vives an eternal elow . 

Ats'i'i.N Dr. SinvA 
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History of the 

Buddhagaya Temple 

BY A BUDDHIST 


T he H(»iy sil(' ill Eii(l(lli;i‘j,;iy,i 

first coDsc'cnildd l)y .ilic Lord 
liiiddliii oil ili(' I'ulliriooii d \\ of 
VosakI lit ( j\l ay ) iia 1 1) \ oa rs a/^'i i . 

‘J. l^’roni that day onwards it la-'-aiiK* 
tltc (‘(Mitral slirinc. ol' the Lnddliisl world. 
The Lord wIkmi II(' was passiiif^ awa\ ('v- 
liortcd llio Hliikklins, lUiikklniins, I’pa- 
sakas and Lpasikas to \isit tlu' sacicd sit(' 
and think of tlu* ])la(‘(' with love and d('vo 
lion as tlin holy spot wIkm’o tho Lord lio- 
cariK' tho llluniinator of llio World. 

-■}. 'l’li(* "•'('at Eniporor Asoka xoars 

ari(M‘ th(' [lassinjj away of tho l.ord hiiilt. 
the 'IVinph^ and had llu' siti.' profi'otod in 
a stono railinf>- 

•1. "Whon tho <troat C-hinoso pil'jrini 
71w(M1 Thsaiio \ isitod Pniddha^av a ho 
found tho ^roat TVinplo full of Bliikkliiis, 
and lio also iiKMitums of tho. Ixauiiifiil 
niona,sl(M‘y hnilt hy llu' kinp' of (’(wlon. 

5. Tho Toitiplo was always under tho 
protection of tho rnlinp; nionarchs ol .Ma- 
”a(lha and Ifonoal nnlil iIh* invasion of 
Mapadha by the ATnliamnuMlans. 

(i. '^I’Ik' 1\'inpl(‘ Avas desiroyod In the 

Alnhaiiiinodan poniM’ai in L2(X) ac- 

oordinp to n’ihotan records. 

7. Eroni that linio onward tin' I’oniph' 
Avas ahandonod as the J^uddhists w(M'o nia^'- 
sacrod h\ th(’ Afnhaninicdan rnlorv, and 
tho wliolo place w(Mit. into dt'cas. 

8. Tn 1727 h.C. th(> villapos Alastinnr 
and Taradi Avero piv(M) to tho Mahanf Eal 
(lir. Th(‘so villapt's AA’oro IIumi ad'oininp 
tlio Temple and the Toniple aamis IIkmi in 
tho land called TMaha Bodh in the \ illap(' 
called Malta Bodh Avhich is in the /<(Mnin- 
dari of tlie seven a.Jina Ihkari Raj. 

In about tho year 1842 tho ruins of the 
temple which avmto in the Malta Bodhi 
Villago Avorc hy some kitid of negotiation 


translorrod from the stir\oy map of the 
Maha, I’xidhi village to tho 'I’aradi. 'I'ho 
Malta Eodhi village still is iindoi' the Tikari 
Haj, hut th(' riiiiKsI I'oniph' straiipyly is 
not in IIk' Maha Bodhi village, although 
tho village ((‘coivod it'-' n.anio after tho 
Temple. 

In tho yt'ar IKdP a Biirnii'si' (Muhassy 
visited Buddhagaya when the 'Proo was 
standing and lh(‘ 'r(Mnple in ruins. 

Tn th(' year 1^75 the king of Burma 
s(Mit an omhassy t(A insjx'ct tho holy silo, 
and it was iIumi that the negotiations lu'- 
gan ho.tw('(Mt tho (rovernmont of Burniit 
and tlio Governnumt of India to ha,\’e tho 
TVniple restored. 

!tv letter ot -Li'marv Ls, 1.S75, tlu' 
ni.-ihant fltMti 7\iira.v;in (lir, consonted to 
IfiinshM’ the holy site to the King of 
Burttui . 

B\ lett(M' Xo. 1177, dated Gaya 8 1 )o- 

cemhor, 1875, the Oollootor, K. M. Halli- 
day wrote to the Commissioner of TAttna, 
informing tho hitter that, the iiKihant htis 
consented to 1i‘iinsf(M‘ the holy site to the 
nianagtMjKMit of the King of Bii'iti:i. 

Tn Octoh(M’, 1877, wIkmi tho rmthant (“on- 
hmptliited to start I’opairing the Temph', 
lh(' -loint M;tgislral(' C. -I. O'Bonnell 
directed tho mahitnt not to iinde.rtak'’ tlii' 
ri'pairs iherco''. See the Magistr.ite's l(‘tt(M' 
to tho tuaha.nt dated I Ith OcIoIxm’. 1877. 

Tho Burnu'se hi'giin repiiiring the 
Teninle in 1877 tis ium- liMtiu- of the Colh'c- 
tor Mr. TIallidtty dahnl Becemhor, 1877, to 
the rntihiint . 

Tn Miirch, 1878. the Govt, of India wrote 
to tlu* Govt, (vf Bengal that the Biirnu'sa' 
workmen should not begin ne\v’ work’, hut 
only carrv out the jirogramme mappi'd out 
in 1875. 
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In September, 1B77, Br. Kajendralal 
Mitra Visited Bdddliaf>ii_va to inspect the 
work of Burmese, 

fn April, 1878, llie Burmese w’orkmen 
were stopped by tlx; Oovernmeiit from 
carrying out the repairs. 

dune 4, 1878, the riovj'inment of India 
wrote to the (rovenimeiit of Bengal that 
the King of Burma was willing to place 
his workmen under tlu; British officers. 

Letter dated 20th dune, 1878, from 
(iov('7-mnent of Bengal appointing Mr. 0. 
\. IMills to supervise the work of the Bur- 
mese workmen. 

Bv U'tter dated 2 danuarv, 1879, Mr. 
Beglar sent to the (’ollector suggc'stions 
about the i-epairs of ihe Buddhagaya 
Ti'iiiple. 

Tjetter of the Colleetor of Gaya datcid 
danuary, 1879, in reply to letter of Mr. 
Beglar, complains llu* demolition of land 
marks of the sacred site hy Burmese work- 
men. 

Tn 'August, 1879, the Government of 
Bengal undertook the i-epairs of the temple. 
Tlie estimatted cost of the n'pairs was 
about a lakh of rupees. fSee letter of 
Govt, of Bengal to the Buhlic Works Dept, 
dated of 9(h Becemher, 1878). 

Tn August 2, 1881, the repairs of the 
tempk' were conpdeted acc^ording to Mr. 
Beglar’s letter to the Collector of Gaya. Tn 
this letter Mr. Beglar does not mention the 
name of the mahant as the owmer of the 
Temyde, hut asks the Government of Ben- 
gal to undertake the re])aii’s thereof. 

The. T(‘m])le was abandoned hy tlu* Bur- 
mese W'lK't. war broke out between th(‘ king 
of Burma and the Government of India in 
1885. 

From 1889 the Tcmiple was comidelely 
abandoned by the Governmetit and the 
mahant. 

The Collector of Ga.\a. Mr. Grier.son, 
Avrites to the mahant umh’r date April, 
1889, that visitors to Buddhagaya are 
carrying away images and carved stones 
and that he should have the stones collect- 
ed and put them in a safe place. 

By letter of 20th April, 1889, the mahant 


infoi’uis th(' Collector that he has collected 
the images :md stored them in his math in 
Buddhagaya and asks for a written order to 
keep the images iti the malh for future re- 
I'erence. 

The Collector Mr. Grierson Atrites to the 
mahant that he shall visit Buddhagaya as 
soon as tlie hot we.'itlier is ov(‘r, * 

I'nder date May 11, 1889, llu' Colledior 
of Gaya Mr. Gricusou issues an ord(‘r to 
the Chowkidar that no visitor should Ik‘ 
allowed to take away an) imagt' from tlu' 
precincts of Buddhagaya. 

I’lie Colh'ctur of Gaya under dale of Id 
July, 1889. writes to the mahant to have 
tJi(' Burmese bungalow repaired. (If tlie 
hiingaloAV was tlu' i)ro|)('rty of the mahant 
this oi'diM- (o lli(‘ miiliani is irrelevant). 

July 25, 1889, the Collector appoints Mr. 
Maddox til take charge* id' the Tem))Ie at 
Thuldhagaya. 

July 25. 1889, Mr. Grierson w'ritcs to 
the Supei intc'iiding Fnginei*!- of the Sone 
Circle that the Temple is falling into dis- 
repair, and that the villagers are oneroneh- 
ing on tempk' land. 

The Government of Bengal by letter No. 
178 AY, !l l'''ehi-uarv, lS9(), writes to 
the Biipcriutending Engineer to appoint' a 
snh-overs(’er to act as cuslodiiin of the 
Temple on a salary of Es. 40 a month. 

On the 1st April, 1890, the Executive 
Engineer look eliarge of the IVmple. 

No Avritlen order was given to the 
mahant hy the eolk'ctor that he should take 
eluirgo of tlie Temple. 

The Commissioiu'r of Batna Avrites to* 
the Government of Bengal, B.W.B. in let- 
ter No. 297 G. dated 21 May, 1891, that 
then' are no ptipers in his office nor in the 
Coll(*ctor’s offi(*e, Gaya, which can throAV 
light fin the rights of Government with 
regtird to the Temple. 

By letter dated 4th November, 189] , No, 
2498, th(* Collector of Gaya Avrites to the 
(’lommissioner of Batna tluit it is not ad- 
visahlf* to take any action at presetit in 
the mailer or to distiirh existing arrange- 
ments. 
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Qlio Tenif)le arcoidiTip; to tlic pnlilisliod 
correspon chance is pr:u‘iic;illy lli<' propcity 
of tbc kin;4 of BurrUci. Pa n vovbal ar- 
rangement the Government and the 
Saiviiite iiialiant an' managing th(’ leiiiplt'. 

Tlie custodian’s salary is paid hy 
(i'overmnont, tti(' |•<■[)aii|■s of Bie ’reinplc .in' 
done hy tlie P.VV.I). n’ljc ollerings ni.adc 
to the Tree to the north of ilu' 'renipie ai-e 
taken away t)y the Vaishnaviti' pandas who 
come from Vishnnpad. The rice-ofteiings 
made to tlie teintile liy Hindu |>ilgriins are 
taken by the menials of the mahanl. The 
offerings of Burmese Buddfiists consist oi 
tinned meat, biscuits candles. 'I'hey are 


taken away hy tlie casteless swee})crs. No 
valuable offerings are now made lv(" liud- 
dhists. 'I'he King of Buima ollered valu- 
able gifts to the Tree on the understanding 
that they will be preserved in a specially 
built ]iarihhoga building as per letter of 
llu' king to the Government of India dated 
J)('eember, 1^75. UMiese offerings are in 
the custody of the mahant. 

'PIk' cost of excavation and repairs wen' 
first borne liy the King of Burma, later on 
by the (iovi'miiK'id of Bengal. 

j(’ompilt'd from the historv id thi' 
Budilha (lava 'rem])le case, j 


HAPPINESS 


I i- tin* I 1 ’ ' 

liU lu'jtrl know'-i n»'j of 
lliHcfs iim\ I'o mII nioi'inl, 

111 liiiN im liJilt' K l(<i'iitl. 

){- y -w 

Ilt»i»M\ IS tJu* I’tnMIli r-- 
II 'Hi no 

In woi'ld nK'\ •'r>>nl alioinul, 

>’t'i in him !(!» ' OMd i^, I'onml. 

Iltif llicn i<‘‘> 11 ^' I'W'. 

doNoli'd v oni .nj \'{«*r 
(jliif'iH'li all |innn''. h.'il«* innl tiPt'eil : 

]l;ij)|)\ i'-i tin* lilo n U'lnl. 

DhintnndfutfJii :!00. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 

Monk from Ceylon in 
Expedition to Tibet 

OATiCllTTA 

A P>IM)l)fllST monk from Coyloij, according to tho As. o- 
(aai('(l Pro 8 s, will accompany tlui proposed expedition 
by s(*holars to 'Tilxa for (‘Xaiuiiiinf^^ \aliiabl(', a.nci('n{ 
inamiscripts of Jbiddtiisliir* texts. 

IT is uiid<‘rstood tlial will start frian Patna aliout <ia‘ 

<‘iid of April. 

'rilM niaiius(*ripls, it is staliMl, are to b(* found in llu' vi- i- 
nity of (J\ansa, Sikarla, and Lhasa. ^hily ^J'ihet tf 
and ( 1 iin(N(' versions of ihc', niamisf'rijjts arc* in ('\»‘ l- 
ence and will be tianslatcMl into Sanskrit. 


T'ic'- |.im 1 1 1 loi .\ill eil.i* ilu‘ ivniO' 
I hi( hihI IMiari iuid 
will 'll till' <»t ilu' 

wliri’f flif* lufinuscrirt,'^ will lu* IoiiikI. 
Tlir laliMV Kt‘-,i‘arrli Snc'rly |•l■»- 

j/oxi', ln’iiii; <ai( .I d ll's of iIjo' '» 
in piinl w lu'ii I rjua'lnO’d. 

Till' l»!]i5‘r ( lo’, I'l'iiiiH'iit , at lln‘ 
baa, s«’'“'.''ion of tbo Ai-st‘inl)iy , 
ail a ■aipph’indii arv ilaTnnial b'f '-hb- 
|]j(* ax]><‘tli I ion and flir par 
rniyuion of Iba Ti}»i*(an Oovarnmant 
is bainir await'*<l for fiossl’aj 
froTiOar. 


Ibiba n, s’h I ! »■) , ^ 1' ; ■ 

C 'oi W ill latnl ll‘< m: 

w liiali will aotis'a 1 ol tbo l’o]lown>’ 

'I'l '* !o‘\ K‘ibnl.1 Sa 'd i j ( ’. ,1 tin . 

Mr. Oai'.'a S-ar.in Sinj,de 

'rii*' Ha\ . N,iL»ai!!)n <>1 C’a-liai, a ‘i! 

’Ml. S. Pi'nria, a phot Lir.ipl i" 

:naj an ■ ii I al ]a t >f4'r 

Snnibu axf»a<l'l toils ba\i‘ boan i > 1 - 
tld'lakan jnavion'ly by Prol. 'rni-^i. 
an lialbni, and fra-* Ib'v. lialiola 
Saniviilynna. Tlia Jaltar has j " 1 
ii'tnrnatl I’rorn Sboini, Ilnssia 


Church Holding Secret 
Inquiry Into Spiritualism 

L()Xl>oX 

(M 1 U.T{(-[I of lab^land Icsaders, faeed l)V shriukinj? 

^^ations, arc* walehin*:; the eontiimed iL;rowlli of spiri- 
tualism and file increasing immlxM* of <dergvm('n who 
open!} sup])ort the* “luwv religion ’ in the }ndi)its in 
d(dia,n(‘e of their P>islu)ps. 

'I'lIK '‘SnmIaN Dispatch” iindcTslands that a, seerc't (‘om- 
mission of inejnirv set up hy tlu* Ai (*h!)isliop of (^inlcM- 
bnr\ to investigate* spiritnalism and its effend mi the 
chnrc'li will lu* completed sliorlJy. 


hi (Hit (IV f1 Vn^ 


Tlia, rr]iori will ha inada jirivubdy 
lo iha Ati*td>islio]), and may navt*r 
bf inada pid»lia. 

'rill' aoiumis don is nndin* Ilia 
fhuirniansliip ol On* Oa lio]) of Or 1 
and Wads (J>r. li'anais rndaibil!.) 
1| roiisi a ; ot about, Iwdllv liioUl 
itii-lud la.L' 1 Wo wi'iiidi. 

li bi'L’an ii . iiivi' ,1 lyal loia l.i t 
M;o-i‘!i. 


1 lain Mol Ill's” rid '/s ns'? :nr 
\ I 0 n •'I ‘a Ml I"- III all ) -ai t s ot tin* 
< .am. 1 , aid ni.-daii;.' ii y ' i . .n 

w ’-ai I b ■' d- ;iiid li<'ai . 


.Mr. I'- Oati'ii. Ib(‘ Manala'star 
F p! ntn.i I I'll and editor ol "Two 
World 1 , “ uld id'onlly jjava avid- 
niM'a bafia’i* Ibr ta a(iini'>''ii ,n, said lo 
the ‘ Snndfiy I b i) ml idi ‘ ’ . 

”] -.pf >)-.(' !,<' llic indnlit'i'H and 
caina away with lli<' nnpn^si H»n llial 
Iba aoinrnittaa was niora aoncdnad 
W'ilh (ijsrowai iriL: iba afraa.t ot sjuri 
lualivtn on fli(‘ Obuiab tlian wdlli 
a od'laimiifjf \' baHior i( wh'- tna> oi 
ii» >1 . ' ’ 


MmO' liian 7i) Olnirali of I'b]».;bind 
(■[d'p\n'di fia\a joined a moveinani, 
linown as tin* Conb-alarnity of Olarfry 
and Spiri I iial isl - , rv'(*antl\ foi 7 n<‘d 
In Mrs. M. A. St. Clair Stobarl , 
tlu> woman -piril uali'^.i , witb ilia 
ha!)! of llio llav. Manrit'a JMliolt, a. 
Ijondon (■la»';tyn)an wdio tins jia-'t 
‘jjivau up a j.a>od lixdn^ in tbo (Mmrfdi 
as a ])rolasl aji^ainst its attitiida to- 
wards ^pii'ilnalism. 


STARTLING PREDICTIONS - Most Accurate 

IN your hoxcoscox>.e: , jpAX.^iyixs'rKV, oixa.cjl.io 

CONSUr.T TO-DAY tt'7/r WORHY NEXT TO TOWER HAl.L 

Praf\ IS r>H .V R:>f A. 1 > A«A. 

!.* 1 T. T’tilK'lii !:,nv:it1 :i Jtornl. i , i, C'''>1oTr;'bo. 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


Colomho avd Ojitsfation 


School’s Class for Bhikkus 
Ratnapura’s Innovation 

SIVAIjI Vidyalaya, Eatnapuni, lias inade more Ilian one 
original cliiinge in the school's system. 

A SPECIAL class for Pliikkus and adults; teaching of 
Tamil lo Tamil stiidcnis as well as Sinhalese stndenls: 
instriietioii in their own ladigioii lo Hindu and Muslim 
ehildren are aiiioiig its latest innovations. 

ri' is iiileiided to change the school’s working hours hy start- 
ing earlier and liiiishiiig hel'ore the sultry afternoons, 
making up for lost time hy having classes on Satur- 
days too. 


Attitude of Buddhist 
Parents Criticised 

attack wa^. made on Tniddlii^l 
jiaroiiK in Ct^slon tor nu'rclv 
ruiidt'rai*^' Jij» mmvjcc to tlic iaith of 
then latiu*r> wtnlc at tlu‘ snim-*, tiiin; 
sending their children to other deiiO' 
minatioiial schools, at u geneiul 
ineoiiiig <ti the Nnwara JOliva Y.M. 

Indd at tin* (limimi school 
hall, In J’el>ruar\ last. 

Air. I\ Tndawe Puiulua (.Jiinawar- 
dana, (ieiiciTil Manager of Jhiddlnsi 
scliools, jnc'^idetl, and the hall was 
crowded in spiU' ol udverx' weather 
conditions. The aim ol the meeting 
was to see what slojis should l>e 
taken to reeusciate the Oarnini 
school, the only Buddhist Jnstitu- 
tinn in Nnwata Kliya. 

Fervent ai>))ea]s were imnle In 
Inany speakers, including Dr. (1. V, 
Mulalasckera, and at the tennmo- 
tion of the meeting there was a 
ready r(*s)innse, sevau'al schnlarshi]>s 
being offered and uutnerons dona 
tions being made. The school was 
handed over to the management of 
the Theosophical Society. 


\ en. \jdiiruj)oIu PiyatisNU, Maha 
Nayake '^I’heio, evplaiiKul to the 
meeting how the Oamini sidiool 
had been kejit alive through tlu* 
energetic endoavour.s ol its .\tana- 
gt'r. Ml. Timothy de Sii\a, foi 
ten \ears. De said hf‘ himsell look 
a personal interest- m the weltar** ol 
the school und made several al- 
tempts to ineuleate nhigion lo the 
ehiidron, hut h(^ gradnallx realisctl 
that his cliorts were wastt'd. 

\arada Tliero, speaking next, sanl 
that though (\*yk)n was essential! v 
a Jhiddlmt country, the buildings 
that struck tlic <*yG (>1 a visitor to 
any of the leading towns were ins- 
titutions ol oilier religions liodies. 
It was very regrettable to see the 
W'ay Ikiddhism w'as losing its influ- 
ence in tin Island. 

The loot cause of that sad stale 
ol alfaii'^ was Ibe a]»atli,\ of Bud 
dhisls. 

J)r. (1, ]h Malalasekera said that 
the news ot the sad plight of (ra- 
mini school was a matter for regret 
all over Ceylon. He was able to 
foresee a great future tor tfnddlusrn 
in Ceykni in the near tut me. No 


longer wer<* aH posts ol iruportanee 
and carrying high salaries the herit- 
age ot religionists other tliau Bud- 
<lhist«i. 

( oniinuiiig, lie said tliai. accord- 
ing (o astrol<;gy, I he lirsi ten years 
of a el II M's lile were the most to he 
feared. Once that periial was pass- 
(hI, the child covild be ex])ei*ted to 
ffoiiredi. (ramini school had passed 
through those ten lean yeais, and 
now WHS the timi‘ to go ail out to 
iimkt' it lloun-.h. 

Mr. .1 .N. flineiidradasa said thaf 
from his personal ex]>erienee and 
iliat ol inanv of lii^' atMpiainfanws, 
lit' knew Ihat those Buddhist ehil- 
dren who reciuved their ediu‘ation in 
other religious schools had a ten- 
dency t») hanker after foreign hahits, 
customs and ways. He for one liad 
ii*lt ashamed of his name alter some 
Nt‘ars of schooling in r»ne snch 
.'.chool, De knew’ of many instances 
where children attending such 
“'chools felt ashamed to aeknow h‘dge 
their parents in (luhlic. Tims Bud- 
dhist children grew to look wdth dis- 
dain on the traditions and customs 
ol tlieir little Island. 

Once iKM-eft of their nationalistic 
insnnets, they soon developed an 
inferiority conijilex. There lay the 
loot cause of the lack of progress 
among (’ey lone-^e. Italy was snffor- 
iiig Irom that \Hr\ same malady un- 
til Mussolini rose to revive self res- 
])oel among IialiiiiiN. He started 
with the idiildren, who todays had 
made Italy a (?ountry to be res}>ected " 
and feared. 
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I’m?; Bri>i)J4twT, 


LOCAL ACTIVITIES Colombo and Oulsfaiion 

S: : — — 


High Buddhist Office 
Vacancy Filled 

ollicc <*j “('j)H Saii;^ha 
Haja, ' rcudertMi vacaiil ))\ ilu* 
(loath ot Sa^aiia \\ ansulaiikai a Kavi- 
(iliuja \ iiUivuflianN u Susaiia So- 
(Jiiaku Aijjbalaij;^! !(iu Sri Bcwanan 
dahliKiaiia Malia Na\aka 'I’lw'ro, 
1 iKMiinhoiil of Hankot \ iiiait', Ainlia 
laii^aida, and ol ( lati^niraina N iliai'*, 
I ha rtiuiuw a, Moratnw a , lias Itoon 
»• nloruai h\ tlu^ “Alalia San>;iia 
Haja, ’ oj llnuna, oii r»liil<''lui Sii 
Saddnainnia W a^nswara Katiidani| a 
Alalalunkaiu Na^Mika Inomn- 

i)cnl ol Jiankot \ iharo, Ainbulan^oda 
and Dlianiiaruja Vltuwv, KnraJa- 
Uidla, Aloratiivva. jhjw Sii 

Siidhainina Waoiswara -ImaKusaiia 
\Va isaw ataiisa Wadli'Oidia Kaiilh«*i 
»a>\ii I)haiiiiiia'^('na(»at hi Malalain 
kaiafilndanu Sri Lanka Marannna- 
nika\ika Malia \a\aka, Lpa San;L;lia 
Haja, Muha 'I’horo. Ho was tho 
ohiof pupil of llu‘ laic I'pa Saiuflui 
Haja. 

The iicwlv -af)fM»iiit('<i hpa Saui^ha 
Haja, who is \oar^' oJ i- a 

Siiiha’‘(*''C and Pali scliolar of rcjaiic, 
and has edibwj several books on Ihid- 
dhism. 

Human Treatment of 
Mental Defectives 

present procedure lor dcaliiiL’ 
with persons lA unsound mind 
is tc; be eoinjilctclv clmligiaj under 
the i)r> .visions ut ih«' ne^^ Lunac\ 
Ordinanci'. 

In fnlnie such jauson will not be 
produccil in (’onrt ludoic coininiital 
to iin asvlinn. The (>rcsent ju-oce- 
dure of eonnnitting ]>ersons ol un- 
sound mind (o an asylum on the 
order of the Governor is also pro- 


jiosed t(j be abohslied. 

Th(" existing law on llib subject , 
dating bat*k to the Ordinance ot 
iST.'i, lias lM‘en revised in the ludit 
of lhr‘ ivcomncMidat ions made on 
tile subject to tile Kvecutive Coin 
lint lee ol Healtli bv Dr. k’.. Mapo 
iher, the eminent ulienisL The 
dialling t>t the new Oidiiuincc ts 
n<'>\\ in the hands (d the I.t'gaJ 
1 )ialtsiuan. 

German to Write 
On Buddhism 

IQH. ili;i,MrTii \<.ii 

a noted (ieiiuun Oneliialisl and 
Professor at Koenijifsborg Cnivcrsilv, 
who left 1oi l‘aiio[>e in the (iiieisenau 
earl\ this month, is to write a slnd\ 
ol Huddhisin in Ct^vlon. 

lie made an l!-da\ tour of ilic 
pnncipal Duddhist shrines ot llw* 
Island. acc(»mi)anled h\ Dr. <1. 

M alalusckera, head ol thi‘ Indo 
ViMUi section ot the (hiivfo'sitv 
< 'ollege. 

“It is unupie tliat m Ct\\loii Ihid- 


dhisiii si ill thrives aeeording to 
tiaiiilion and not in modem dress,*’ 
declared Dr. von (Hasenap}). 

“In India and China Dnddhism 
'-cenis to he waning in this res- 
ja'ct. And todav signs of vigour 
in Dnddhisin aie fewer in these 
two countries. 

“In ni_\ trovtds round tlie w'oild, 
to studv Ihiddhisin in its dillcrent 
forms — in Ihirnni, in Siam and in 
Hoiuduhi, whicii is a great Hiiddhisi 
c('ntr(' — I liavi* not lonnd such kcmi 
adlnn-eiicc to tradition us in CeUon,*' 
la* said. 

Dr. \o»i (iluscnapp has already 
written a l)ook on ‘‘Thuhlhism in 
India and tlie Cur I'hisl,'’ touching 
0:1 (’evlon, hut he hop(.',s to make 
h's new studv more comprehensive. 

“1 really wish F could stay long- 
(tr,*’ lie added, “for I would like lo 
studv Ihiddhisin as the people ot 
Ce\lon jiractisc it rather than more 
ly from hooks.” 

Dr. von (Jlasonn])p visited (’cylon 
11 yetiis ago and is impressed hv 
the lines along which Biiddliihin 
lias progressed since tlwni. 


Pinnacle for the Ruwanveli- 
saya Gilding Started 

I.AIIOH imiiilKiis of HiiddJiistK IToiii all ])aits of tlie Island 
aro Hocking in lo Jlyde Park {.kiriu'r to witness the 
gilding of the pinnacle for the liiiwaiivelisaya Dagoha 
which is being carried on now. 

J-Uil'TlUE the actual work of gilding began tlie KuwanveJi- 
sa_\a Dagoha Keconsti uc.tioii Society gave a “dana” 
to a l.irge iiunihcr of Buddliist monks. At noon over 
tifty Buddhist monks chanted “pirth. ” 

MRS. PKKERA, wife of Mr. R. S. N. Perera, Ayurvedic 
pliysician of Averi watte placed the first ingot of gold 
in the sonne.x sail gold solution at the auspicious hour. 


WRISTteTfi IN GOLD OK CHROMIUM | 

Ladies or (icnis- uio Wall t lock.'. Faney Time Pitces. | 

Fountain Pens, l\’( 3 lled Gold or ChioiTuuni Jewellery. I 

WIMAI.ADHARMA BROS 

44. 45. First Croii Street. Pettah, COLOMBO. 
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YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION. 

COLOMBO. (IHCORPORATFO) 

REPORT 

Ol' THE 

Committee of Management 

FOR THE YEAR 1937. 


The Coiniuittee of Manageiuerit have 
pleasure in submitting their Hbtli annual report 
with the audited statement of accounts for tlie 
past year. 

MI''-h'jTTN(TS Tlie last Annual Cbner:!! 
Meeting was held on "iOth February, HJd?, when 
the present (lominittfo of Man.igenient was 
elected. Since then 31 meetings of the (Jom- 
mittee have been held with an av(!riige attiii- 
dance of b. 

MlCMflKliSlI I!' The, year began wili) a 
roll of 3H() mem hers ; 100 new members weis' 
enrolled during the year ; 'll members resigned 
and 1 died, leaving a roll of loT) members at the 
eird of the year. It is with profound regret we 
record the deaths of Gate Mudaliyar G, F. Pereru, 
Gate Mudaliyar Walter Samarasinghe, Mnda- 
liyar .Peter Wee.rasekera and Mr. J. A I*. 
Samarasekera Mudaliyars G. F. Perera and 
Walter Samarasinghe were, very old meniher.' of 
the Association who held varioirs of'fice.s from 
time to time. Mudaliyar Peter Weenisekcra's 
generosity towards the A.ssociation was amply 
displayed during the Carnival held last year. 
His untimely death has deprived the Association 
of a great benefactor. Mr. Samara.sekera too 
served on the Committee of Management from 
time to time and took a keen interest in 
the activities. Mudaliyar G. F. Perera also 
rendered valuable services to the Association and 
was a member of the Committee of Managcinenl 
at the time of his death. 

BRANCH ASSOCIATION IN THE FOR'l’ 
^ very successful Carnival was held during the 
last four days in February, 1937. A sum of over 


Rs. 10,000 was realised from it which materially 
helped to increase the funds collected for the 
purpose The amount now lying to the credit of 
the Fort FIranoh Building Fund is Ks. ‘2H, 098.33. 

The ipiestion of a site for the Fort Branch 
was duly considered by the Membership Com- 
mittee and on their recommendation the Com- 
mittee. of Management resolved unanimously that 
an early apiilication should he made to the 
Government for a suitable site. The matter is 
now receiving attention. 

0 A DIPS COMMITTEE. We take this 
opportunity to express our thanks to the President 
of the I.adies Committee — Mrs. A. E. de Silva — 
the Hony. Joint Secretaries, the llony. Treasurer 
and other members of the Committee who 
rendered valuable services and helped in the 
collection of funds in aid of the Fort Bianch 
Building Fund. 

FINANCES. The report of the Hony. 
Treasurer, Mr. V. S. Nanayakkara dealing with 
the finances of the Association and the audited 
statement of accounts are appended to this report. 

MEETING HALL. This spacious Hall 
which can comfortably accomodate about 27-5 
persons has been increasing in popularity as a 
venue for social function.s, and we have been 
deriving a fairly good income from it during 
the year. 'I’his is no doubt due to the fact 
that we are able to provide many conveniences 
in return for the payment of the small fee 
charged for its use. 

ABEYRATNE SCHOLARSHIP. Two 

triennial scholarships awarded out of the income 
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(derived from a property at Kurunegala vested in 
the ^Association • for the purpose, hy the late 
Mr B Aheyratne, are now being held by Master 
B. J. P. Wickremasnriya of Ananda College and 
Master K U. Ainaratunga of Nalanda Vidyalaya. 
It is reported by the Principals of these; Colleges 
that both students are making satisfactory pro- 
gress in their studies. 

OllJl ACTIVITTE8. Our activities have, 
as usual, been in charge of various Departments 
elected for the purpose at the last Annual Oenc- 
ral Meeting. 

riOHTEL. Daring the year the hostel has 
been well piitronised and it has been one of our 
chief sources of income. We are grateful to 
Mr M D. K. Perera who was in charge of the 
hostel during the early part of the year and to 
Mr. W. W. .layasinhe who is at present super- 
vising the working of the hostel- 

THE BUDDHIST MAGAZINE. The 
publication of the "Buddhist” which is issued 
free to members is being continued by Mr. Vin- 
cent de Silva under the guidance of the President. 
The management is in the hands of the General 
Secretary and wo have the pleasure to record 
that the magazine is progressing steadily 

HEEIGIOUS EXAMINATION BKANCH. 
Pupils’ Pxamtnation In persuance of the usual 
notice published in November 1', );-!(), applications 
lor the registration of schools were received till the 
end of January, 19H7. The number of schools 
registered was 281 as compared with 239 in 1930. 
The number of candidates registered was 14,027, 
i e. 3030 more than in 1930 Of these candidates, 
10,505, as compared with 8070 in 1930, sat for 
the examination, and 6208 wore successful, as 
compared with 4150 in 1930. 

A conference of Teachers and Managers of 
Buddhist Schools, presided over by the President, 
Sir 1). B. Jayatilaka, was held on the, 28th Novem- 
ber at the Y. M. B. A. Hall when the syllabus for 
1939 was adopted, and other matters connected 
with the Pupils’ and Tcachcr.s’ Examinations 
were discussed. The distribution of Prizes took 
place on the same day at 4 p.m. at which Sir 
Sidney Abrahams presided. The Medals, Cash 
and ]3ook Prizes amounting to Bs 817.48 were 
distributed by Lady Abrahams. The cost of the 
Book Prizes Rs. 200.97 was met, as usual, by the 
Association and also a part of the Teachers’ Prize 
Euiid, viz Rs. 82/- 


It has been found that the Pupils in the in- 
land Districts who receive religious instruction 
once a week, cannot successfully compete with 
those ill places liki' Colombo where they are 
taught more often and more regularly. As an 
encouragement to the former and to enable poor 
pupils attending village .schools to provide them' 
selves with the necessary text books, two prizes of 
Rs 25/ each have b(!en offered hy Mr. A. KiiYuppu 
and Dr R. VVijesekera, Medical Officer of Gee- 
kiyauakanda Estate, Neboda, for the best schools 
in Raigam Korale and Pasdun Korale East, 
respectively. 

The Association owes its thanks to all those 
who have helped the Examination Branch in its 
activities, especially to the Maha Nayaka Theras 
and other learned members of the Sangha who 
acted as Examiners and Editors of Text Books, 
the Prize Donors, and last, but not least, the 
Supervisors, who give their services free, travel- 
ling at their own expense and also defraying the 
cost of postage in forwarding answer papers to 
the Seci etnr). 

Teachers' K.i (tminaliiw . This examination 
was h^'ld at Nalanda Vidyalaya on 27th 
June., under the supervision of the. Secretary 
assisted hy the Clerk and I\Iessrs. B A and S. S. 
G. Kiiruppu, There were 01 applicant.® of whom 
48, i e.. 30 more tlian last year, were present 
Of these .”,8 were successful, 12 obtaining the 
First Class Certificate, 10 the Second Class 
Certificate and 10 the Thin; Class Certificate. 

The subjects for the Examination in which 
Sir D. B. Jayatilaka as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee appointed to deal therewith has taken a 
special interest, were Buddha Charita, Dharma- 
pradipikawa, Milindaprasnaya, Satipatthanaya. 
Pirit, Pali, Sasanaparamparawa, Dhamiiiapada 
and Abhidharmartha Sangrahaya. 

religious PUBLICATIONS. The fol- 
lowing liooks were printed during the year : — 
Buddha Charita Parti 10,000 copies 
Saddharma Chandrika Part I 10,000 ,, 

Buddha Charita Part II 10,000 ,, 

Saddharma Chandrika Part HI 5,000 „ 

do do do IV 5,000 „ 

Lowedasangarawa 5,000 „ 

Buddha Charita do IV 2,000 „ 

Saddharma Chandi-ika do 11 5,000 „ 

RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES BRANCH.— 
The activities of this Department have been* 
chiefly confined to making arrangements for the 
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* Sunday sermons and printing the text of the 
sermon for free distribution Fifty-five sermons 
were delivered during tlie year. Though there 
was Bana preaching on the radio, as well as at 
places like Wellawatta, Bambalapitiya, Demata- 
goda and Kotahena almost every Sunday at this 
time of the day, our Hall was practically full at 
every sermon. 

Nearly 85,000 copies of the leaflet contain- 
ing the .sermons, printed at the expense of ihe 
Association, wore distributed (luring the \ear 
among the audience and also among the inmates 
of the Hendala and Mantivu Leper Asylums, 
General Hospital, Kelani Vihare and af various 
other places. 

Onr grateful thanks are due to the Ven'hle 
Maha Nayaka and Nayaka Thcras and other 
members of the Sanglia, for didivering the.f-c ser- 
mons and writing very impressive and instructive 
pamphlets on the sermons. 

Vesak Gelchrattoii. The Vesak was cele- 
brated as usual with a full programme, several 
members observing Ata Sil. Several spi'cial 
sermons were delivered on Vesak Day and 
all these sermons were well attended. A Sanghika 
Dana given to about dO Bhikkhus on May HU, 
brought the programme to a close. 

We are very much thankful to the several 
ladies and gentlemen who helped us in giving the 


Dana and also to those w'ho placed their cars at 
our disposal for conveying Bhikkhus to ancj from 
the Association Hall on Sundays. 

SrORT.S BRANdlJ The activities ot this 
Brancn are limited to Billiard.s, Tennis, ring-.t’ong, 
Carroiii, Chcs.s and Draughts. The Billiards 
Table was re-cushioned during the year and it is 
now in perfect ccrndition. It is hoped that more 
members will take part in this game. Tennis 
liroved to be a poimlar game and the average 
number of membe.''s has been about Owing 
to rain we had to abandon a Tennis match that 
was to have taken place against the Railway 
Tennis Club. 

Draughts and Che.ss are not much patronised 
although the other indoor game Carrom is. One 
match in Billiards, Tennis, and Ping-Pong was 
played during the early part of the year un.fer 
review. It is hoped that more members will take 
part in the games in the year to come. 

LITERARY BRANCH, During the year 
under review three lectures on General Economic 
Problems were delivered Six meetings were 
devoted to lecture of a miscellanc'ous character. 
The thanks of the Association are due to the. 
lecturers, to the chairmen and to all those who 
helped to make the work of this departiucnt a 
success. 


The following lectures wore delivered during the year ; 


LbXJTURER 


SC EJECT. 


CHAIRMAN. 


Miss Ranjini Devi 
Dr. R. Saravanainuttu 
Dr. C. I. de Silva 
A. Gnanaprakasam Es<i 
Dr. R L. Spittel 
Mr. Natamj Vnshi 


Oriental Dancing 

with demonstrations 

Some Civic and national 
Ideals 

The problem of Tuberculosis 
in Ceylon 

Ceylon at the Empire 

Exhibitic'ii. Johannesbury 

Veddas and Wild Life 

fl’ravels with a pair of Bells 


Hon. Mr. W. A. de Silva 
Dr, L. A, Rajapakse 
Hon. Mr. W. A. de Silva 
R. L Pereira Ps<). K. C. 
Dr. L A. liaj’apak.se 
S L. P), Kapnkotuwa Esq, 


Series ot three lectures delivered by l>. R. Shenoy I'lsi]., i\l. Sc. (Eorid.) on General 
Economic Problems- 


SUBJECT. 

The Gold Standard and its Ftiliire 
Spending and Saving 
The Ceylon Rupee 


CHAIRMAN. 

Dr. L. A. Rajapak.se, 

Hon. Mr. G. C. S. Corea 
Hon. Mr. C. W. W. Kaunangara 
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LTBlUllY AND liEADINCJ KOOM. Wc 
are gjad to record that during the year under 
review a few improvements have been effected 
especially with regard to the Heading Room. An 
Indian new.spaper, “The Hindu Ilustrated 
Weekly” an Indian Magazine, “The Indian 
Review” and the Nineteenth Century Magazine 
have been introduced. Magazine covers lor the 
more important magazines have alsoVieen suppli- 
ed. Above all, the presence of a number of com- 
fortable chairs round the Reading Table has 
made the place more attractive. 

The President has beeu kind enough to 
donate some more books to the Library. Our 
Lending Library still fails to draw a sullicient 
number of readers- However, there is now an 
attempt to improve its Kiction Sect ion, and we 
hope that this will soon make it popular. 

DRAMATIC BRANCH. A Dramatic 
Branch was formed on ‘22nd October with Messrs 


S. L. B Kapukotuwa, P. C. Thambugala, A. M. • 
de Silva, 1). F. Wijcysinghe and E C. Wijeyekone 
as Hony. Secretary. Arrangements are being 
made to stage a play as early as possible. 

X X X X 

The above record briefly indicates the nature 
of the work tlia,t has been done during the year We 
sincerely hope that in the manner of our dischar- 
ging the responsibilities entrusted to us we have 
been able to do our best for furthering the 
activities of the Association 

In conclusion we beg to thank all our 
workers* for their help ungrudgingly rendered, our 
members for their whobdiearted support, the 
Buddhist public for their generous sympathy 
and the Press f.ir their ready courtesy in 
publisliing news eonnected with tlie Association. 

II. S. GUNASEKARA. 

llon]i Srerrfan/ 

i hi liL'Iuhf ,<i of MtniOijciiiriit, 


RtPORT OF THE HONY : TREASURER. 


In submitting herewith the n.sual statement 
giving details of Income A Expenditure for the 
year 10:I7 and the Balance riheet as at 31st 
December, 1937. 1 need only mention that the 
financial position of the Association has improved 
considerably during the year. A comparison of 
the accounts now presented with that of 1927 
will show the roinarkable progress the Association 
has made in respect of its finances during the 
past 10 years. This satisfactory record has been 


achieved by adopting a definite policy in the 
collection of the income and by exercising an 
effective control over the spending departments. 

It is hoped that the Members will continue 
to give their wholehearted support and their loyal 
co-operation to maintain this satisfactory finan- 
cial position which has been built up during the 
last few yeans. 

V. S N\NAYAKK4RA. . 
Uomj. Treasurer. 



YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION, COLOMBO, (INCORPORATED). 

Income “3? Expenditure Account for the year endinj* 31. 12 37- 



]iXPi''NDITURI-i 

Rs. 

Gts 


INCOME 

• 

Rs. 

Gts. 

To 

Sfiljirips and wagt'« 

‘2.20t) 

50 

Hy 

Subs(.ripiions 

3,325 

00 


(!()llcf*tor’s Coiniiiission 

501 

(iO 


Donations 

578 

00 


Lights and b'ans 

r;i7 

00 


Rtdigiou.s Publication)- 

3,710 

20 


Vrinting and Btatioiu'W 

2TS 

15 


Sunday Collection 

140 

82 


Pa.slagn 

oO 

5S 


Hosted Fees 

3,548 

10 


AdvtM'l.isoincnls 

e 

00 


Rent of Rooms and (la rages 

2,400 

80 


Tolopltone * 

2.10 

00 


Rent of Hall 

875 

00 


Audit 

(.0 

00 


(iardon Product* 

01 

07 


E.ih’s and Tax<\-. 

500 

00 


Tennis Fec.s 

154 

50 


Tlcpairs to ihiilding 

70 

SI 


Billiards Fees 

401 

05 


Insurnncu 

. (15 

0:i 


Hank Inten^st 

220 

08 

1 

luti'n'st (ill Buddhist Pro’, l^’und 

(ao 

30 

, . 

SiindiicB 

19 

70 


Depu'ciation (iu l^'nrmiuo' 

'■I'll 

07 






?(*! lorinini; KigliL Bociftv Iiicnncp 

a 

50 






Religious J'Warnuiations 

1.''’17 

4S 






Religious l*ri>i(‘ Idstrihutiou- 

1 ,02S 

32 






Tlana, Ihoachiuf; 

200 

83 






Vosak Cole h rat ions 

H5 

00 






Ijihrai'N and Reading Room 

1 hi 

00 






The Buddhist ;Maga/ine 

(Its 

01 



1 

1 


llnste.l 

:hl2H 

81 






'reunis 

1 27 

01 






Billiards 

501 

Oi 






Sundries 

100 

11 






Excess (if Ineoine ovt'r Expenditure 

1 102 

44 






Rs .. 

15,510 

07 


Rs ... 

15,540 

07 


V. S. NAINAYAKKARA, 

Uony: Treasunr 


Tf.rencf Perera & Co., 

Acnnniianh, 

Aiuhtdi s 


Colombo, 29th Jmuiary, I9;ty. 


YOUNG MEN'S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION, COLOMBO (INCORPORATED) 

Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1937. 


CAPITAL & r.lABILITIES Rs. iCts. PROPERTY AND ASSETS. Rs. Ots. 


Abcyrulne Fund 
Buddhist Prchh Fiiiul 
Building; Fund 

Kunmcf^ala Property, deposit of rent 
Senirity Deposit of piiiployoeH 
Lending Library Borrowers' Deposits 
Sundry Creditors; > 

H, Don Carolis & Sons, on A/e furniture 
Capital Account: 

Balance at credit on 1. 1. 37 Rs. 702l2.U». . 
Add excess of income over 
expenditure from 1st Januarv 
to 31sl December, F)37. ,, 1492.44.. 


Rs. 

iCts, 

10,806 

43 

11,526 

, 42 

33 V 

50 

80 

00 

Vt5 

00 

46 

00 

48 

00 


71,704 (io 


Fbf.eholp 1'roperty ; - 

Association premises 71,641*72 
Kurunegalu property ,, H,00l)‘0() 

Maho Properly SOO'OO 

FrRNiTiJRE Etc • 

Less Deprceialioii 

Si^NDRY Debtors: 

Resident »fnem])crs on 

A e of Hostel fees H 

Rent of Kuninegala Properly 
Religious publication sales 
lioauh to employees 
Secy. Rel. IXamn. iinsertled bidaiu'c 
Oyloii Saxitjgs Rank, accrued Tiilercsi 
National Rank do do 


80,141 J 72 


357-30 
, 12-7S 
12- 19 
21-00 
34-63 
146-78 
67-50 


Advaiscf X/l. 

Vihara at Mantivii Leper Asylum 


345 29 


Deposits: 

Director of lOleetrieal UndertakingH 
Stock*.- 

Beligious Publications 


115 00 


Casb:— 

Ceylon Savings Bank:- 

On A/c of AbeyTratne F uml 
On A/e of Buddhist Press Fund 

Post Office Sa\ings Bank 
On A/c of Tennis Club. 
National Bank of India Lt<l. 
Fixed Deposit - general 
Current Aeeount 
In band 


Rs. . 97,990 95 


R^ 3000-00 
, 1913-65 

, 10-00 

,, 5000-00 
,, 2230*18 

,, IfvOO 32,198 83 

Rb.. 97,990 95 


S. NANAYAKKABA. 

Holly Tiea^iorr, 

We certify that we have audited the accounts of the Young Men’s Buddhist Associalion, (.oloiidjo. tor tlu year (nded 
3lsl December, 1937, and that the foregoing Balance hbeet is based thereon and exhduls in naree 

view of the Association’s alfairs, according to the information given to us and as shown >y t >oo s o n mmo<i.i ion. 
Arrears of subscription have not been taken into account. 

Terence Ferera & Co., 

Corpora te A cco nntanis, 


Colombo 29tb January 1938, 



YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION, COLOMBO. 
FORT BRANCH BUILDING FUND 

Statement of Income “S? Expenditure from Ist January to 31st December. 1937- 


EXPENDITURE 

Rs. 

Ots 

INCOME 

Rs. 

Cts. 

To Printing and Ktutionory 
,, Audit F('os 

0 

00 

Net Tiicomo from 1037 Carnival 

10,438 

1 42 


00 

Donations:- 

1 

1 


Sundries 

58 

5 <) 

,, Amount Collected by the Ladies Com; . . 

8,627 

81 

Excess of Income over Expenditure • 

11), 032 

22 

M Ollier Ileimtions 

13 

4B 



,, Bank Interest 

141 

09 

Total Rs. . . . 

10,120 

78 

Total Rs . 

19,120 

78 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3 1 ST DECEMBER, 1937. 


LIABILITIES 

Rs. 

j 

Cts. 

ASSETS 

Rs. 

Cts. 

Capital account; 




Advance to Carnival Recretarv 


.50 

00 

Jhilancc at Credit on 1-1-37 Rfi. 

O.OGO. 11.. 



Cash 




Add oxccss ot Income over 




National Bank of India.- 




Hx])endituro for tho }ear 




Fixed Dcpo.sit 

Rs. 20000. 00 . 



ending .31-12-37 ,, 

19,032. 22.. 

28,098 

.13 

Gurnjnt Account 

,, 2023.33.. 







In Hand 

,, 25 Oil.. 









28,048 

33 


Total Rs . . 

•28,09« 

33 


Total Rs . . 

28,098 

1 


V. S. NANAYAKKARA, 

Honxii Trea&urn. 


W(> certify that wo have aiulitod thes*' aocoiuits, and that the foregoing Ba-lance shoot is in actjordanco 
therewith. Wo further eortify that the surplus iin omo declared herein is true and correct. 


Terence Perera & Co., 

( 'orput ale A rcounlan As , 

Auditors, 


Colombo, 29th January, 1938. 



YOUNG MEN'S BUDDHtST ASSOCIATION. . 

MANTIVU LEPER ASYLUM VIHARA BUILDING FUND 

Statement of Receipts and Payments from 1st Jan. to 31st Dec- 1937. 


RROEIPTS 

Rs. 

Ota 

payments. 

Es- 

Cts- 

To Balance on 1. 1. 37 

9 

00 

By Balance 

99 

< 

00 

V Donations 

20 

00 

r 



Total 

99 

00 

Toial 

t 

99 

00 


V. s. nanayakkara, 


JTony Treasure). 


FLOOD RELIEF FUND. 

Statement of Receipts and Payments from 1st Jan. to 31st Dec- 1937. 


RECEIPTS. 

Ks, 

Cts 

PAYMENTS. 

Rh. 

Uts 

To Balance on 1. 1. 37. 

58 

29 

By Balance Carried over to 1938 

58 

29 


V. S. NANAYAKKARA. 

UoTiy Treasurer. 

\> e ha\ (* examined thebe accounts and find them lo be correctly stated. 


(Colombo. 2yth January, l‘b‘i8. 


Terence Perera & Co., 

Corporate Auimnianls, 

Auditors- 


Maba Bodhi Press, Colombo. 
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HERE'S SOMETHING UNUSUAL 

Plenty of Style, 

Plenty of Comfort, 

Plenty of Wear 

SJhalfd wh^ da mouuf. weHiiUe&ded men ga ta 

3AYARATNES’ 

For Tlmeir Footwear. 

BARRATTS ' ‘EXEl’DIA” FITWELL ' & RODNEY” The Specialities. 

riiey are Shoes ot Class and Dislioctiou and have a real Dignity 
111 tlieni. Mumerous sli.ipes md inodeU to suit to all occasions. 

ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 

Shirts, Tics, Socks, Battersby’s and Ward’s Fells, Velours, Best Kiighsli 
Worsteds Flannel, Wol Palmbeach Suitini:!s etc , etc 

us a Visit 

D. 3AYARATNE & Co.. 

)MPLETE outfitters 
ILOMBO. PO. Box 396 

0 ninminnuu)!) m) no [)-inr(nnnni 


Please Pay 

K. 

GENT’S 
phone 1 045. 


HIGH-GRADE 

3638, 


TAILORS AND 
First Cross St., 
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Ey^Week 

THE 

DEMAND 1$ 
INCREASING 

BETTER BUY 

VOXWEL 

Sold in Three Grades 

ALL LEATHER 

GUARANTEED 

SM 
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DREAD AND - - - 
INCURABLE DKEASES 


CONSUI/r 


The Renowned Pulse Specialists 

SJXMIN 

75, Chatham Street Fort, Colombo. 
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j.(nn} (i 'w (i c ;; 'O ') o or; O-O rin.- luuu ) mni ()- (i-o mi v-uxuni munimnnnnuum^. 


Y. A, 

President : 

The Hon. Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, 
Minister jor Home Affairs. 


Vice-Presidents : 

The Hon. Mr. D. S. Senanayakr, 

Minister for Agriculture and Lands. 
The Hon. Mr. ,W. A. be Silva, 

Minister for Healtk. 

E. A. L. .WUEWARBENE, ESQ., 

Solicitor-General. 

A. E. BE Silva, Esq. 

K. L. Pereira, Esq., k.c. 
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The Buddhist 

the oldest ENGLISH JOURNAL 
OF THE BUDDHISTS 

ronbD BY 

Sir D. B JAYATILAKA & VINCENT de SILVA 


ESTABLI'-^HEO 
B E. 2-132 
C. E 1888 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
(),^yl()ii, India and 15uniia,. lis iVOO 
Other Coiiiitrit'S ... Six 8hillinn-s. 
Free to 'i\]enil)o»s of the Y.TJ.B A. whf)S^i 
sahscriptioof^ are not in aranrs. 


Punctual Payment will help both the members and the management 

All articles should ho aililre.^eed to tho l-'ditor: hnsiness tioinmiinioations to 
Mr IL S. Gunasekera, llie Manager, and Money Orders and Olif-vpies Lo tho HonV. 

Treasurer, Colombo. 



'P/ione 9341. 




Twine for leaking u|^Y our Pared 

We wte Meutufadate^'^ af diffetetU auxietie^ ef. 


i 


';l;^ 







WHITK TWINE 




CX>EOlJItEI> 

TWINE 




BROWN TWIN15 


Your P'nquirtes will coninijind our best attention andPrices will 
be (luoted on application. 

Remember that will pay you to consult us before 
you place your orders elsewhere as our quotations 
are the lowest. 




M. M. ilASSKNBHOY FAKHRI, 

11, NEW MOOR STREET, PETTAH. 

Drop us a hue and our Canvasser nill cull on i/ou wilh SamjJes. 


Y. M* B. A. HOSTEL 


A Home away from Home for the Young Man 

Large number of well ventilated roonis in an atmosphere 
ideal for students., 

3 Recreations — Tennis, Billiards, Ping-Pong, Carrom, 
Chess, Draughts, etc. 

^ Leading Newspapers, Magazines and periodicals at hand. 


Caters for the Buddhist and non-Buddhist Young Mc.i 
Phone : 9341 

j ga-'T iTisma , a- ; - ;TOii"ri,i i v ' 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


LilVf.l Amuln iiiaKcs 


BUDDHISM IN 
AUSTRALIA 

AS n*jh)rt(‘(l (‘ls('\vh('iv in 
Uiis issiH’ i\ l^uddliist 
is to l)c iuJinj^Tii'iited in M(d- 
Ixinn* in tlin uv<\r I'utniv. 
Ahaiiit lor tlio o\t(Mision ol 
Jluddliist iuid allied tlionyiit 
in lliai ])Jii1 of Australia, the 
soeii'iN IS It) 1 ) 1 ' slarU'd hy 
Mr. la'onard A. Ihillen, a 
reet'iil (‘on^('^t to Unddliisni. 
“At |)i('st'nt 1 know ol xaaw 
few ])eo])le lieic who inij^ht 
hel]) me in my nndt'rtakin^, 
Jt is possihlt' you know of 
one ()]■ two lit'rt'- ma> he* 
})Oo))lt‘ >ou lia\e eoiiK' in 
eonta-ei by corrt'sjiotidtMHa — 
yon (*onld pul nu' in loiieli 
with/' writes Mr. Ihilli'ii to 
The lUiddliisl. 

\Vc recognise the lu'tal lor 
an association as tliii one 
contemplated hy Mr. Hnllen 
for tlie moi'al and cultural 
oducatipn of tlu' niasst's in 
M 011)01*110 and eongratulaU' 
liiin on tile noble undertak- 
ing. We Avish that our Ihid- 
(lliist l)rotli(a‘s and sisters 
iihroad will co-operate Avitli 
liim in his eiuleavoLir. 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

BY thti untiring efforts of 
Upasika Miriam Salanave 
the Buddha Dliamma has, 


imdonhlediv, ('omi' to staN 
ill distant Ana'riea. dda' 
lirst step towards th(‘ pro- 
gramni(‘ ol svork deeiiUal to 
he eai'i‘i(‘d on m that ('ontin- 
(‘lit hy this good lady has al- 
rc'ady taki'ii shaju'. hy tlu' 
establishment of the West- 
(‘rn Women's Ihiddhist 
Ihireau and iIm' inaugura- 
tion of th(‘ Ihiddiiist Exten- 
sion Serxice; also the* 
lanneliing of llieii* inid-west- 
('rn hj-aneh m Minncajiolis. 
I'he ncM sU'p is to start a 
Ihuldhist Kaniily douniiii. 
Kor this she is awaiting sup- 
port. And llu' third step is 
to found a hospice to which 
wmiK'H and gills can come 
to stud) IhiddliisMi and piai*- 
tic(' its Kohle J^ith ol Purity. 

We understand that Epa- 
sika tSalanaxt' grt'atly in 
iu’(mI of linancial snjiport to 
can*) out lier jilaiis for lUdS. 
As many know lliis altj*uis- 
lie work is only possible liv 
voluntary lu'lp. May we 
suggest lluit every Buddhist 
luakt^ it a. point to contribute 
Ids or Jier mite towards this 
enterprise. 

ANOTHER FILM OF 
BUDDHA 

DRAMATISED and act- 
ed entirely by Chinoi^e, the 


an uimsnal lilni wliicdi lias 
just arriNL'd in ('anion, ('all- 
cil “TIk' Eight, of ihe 
World’ tm^ jiicture was 
mad(* by the (diinesi-^. In 
SOUK' wa\' it is amateurisli. 
it lias aai authenlie and 
('urioiisly moving atmos- 
))lK‘r(‘. The acting lesembles 
that ol simple peopk' taking 
])art in a m)sl(*ry j>la) . Jt 
IS ()ddl\ j('strain(ui iljoiigh 
OIK' is struck b) tlu' bi'antx' 
and grace of tlu' tdiinesi' 
monks taking pari in it . 

SISTER DhAMMADINNa 

THE American iindnliist 
mm, sister 1 )liannnadinna, 
who lias been studying tJic 
J>l)annna in ( eyion for ovi'r 
two \'('a,rs, [)ropos('s to lake 
tlu' nu’ssage of the Buddha 
In her countrymen. Sisiia* 
1 diammadiiina was (‘diuiited 
tlirongbout in Baris and was 
coiMcrted to Ihuldliism in 
('Inna where she kul a monas- 
tic Ute fur some tinu'. Evi'r 
sinet' her arrival in Cewlon 
sh(‘ has h(‘en studying Bud- 
dhisin ardent]). It is lier 
intention to conduct reli- 
gious campaigns in Arneri- 
(!an hospitals and jirisons 
w'itl) the help of Buddhist 
nursing sisters. jWe wish 
her success. 



AptirT., 1938 


The BunnniBT 


Sri Lankapura By Dr. W. A. de Silva 

The City of Ravana 


E VFjKY land has its hist.iiry. Somo 
cnmitrii's havi* li(‘(“n more fortimah' 
than ntlM'!--: in la'ina able to tnico 
thc'ir liistory to r('niot(' aj^cs. throuf’li writ- 
ton rooords or tlir.nijfh rotnains of citic's and 
temples. 

(Icylon has Ixilli rofords and remains 
that enahl(' lu'r to ijo h'ok to early tiiiK's 
and OTivisara* vsi-Imiis tdiases of Iter eiiltnre 
ati(1 progress. 'rh(>re tire ftiint oehoes re- 
corded in some' of the ehntnielcs of tnidi- 
tions of eitit's tliat existed hundreds and 
thousands of years since. These, ht' mere 
whispers. There arc later records and des- 
erihe the fsland. its cities and its people. 

One of list oldt'si epic ytoems of lh<' world 
is mostly eoneernt'd Avith this Ishutd. 
Lanka is the theme of 'Rainavana the Bans- 
krit Poem eomytosed hy the Pishi Viihniki 
to commemorate a yjreitt event : A Avar in 
Avhich the Aryans Avith the helyt of ahori- 
jyinal races defeated and destroyed the 
yxtAver of the Eakshasas. The King of the 
Rakshasas Avas Ravanti and the centre of 
his Empire was Lanka Avith the caytital 
city of Sri Tjankapui’a. RamaVana is recit- 
ed by the Aryans as a triumphal son^t. 

"Narada the messenger of the Oods Avas 
bursting Avitb pride at the discomfiture of 
the Rakshasa race. Tie repeated the story 
to the mouth of an anthill for AA^anl of a 
better audience. "Valmiki the Rishi, ])rac- 
tising austerities under a tree in the forest, 
AA'as covered up by this anthill and so ho 
heard the great story'. TTe sang it in tAventy 
four thousand slokas to the tune of the 
voice of a bird AAdncb Avas lamenting the 
loss of her mate. 

Ramayana gives a vivid description of 
the chief city of Lanka and of the Island in 
general. Lanka’s scenery, hills valleys, 


dah‘4 ;\nd fon'sls, ils people and tlu'ir ywo- 
Avess, i'.-i rich('s and resources, Ihe spiritual 
and uijifeiial proc'A'ss (d ils peoph' aiA' all 
given in much (hdail in th(' coiii'st' ol llu' 
h('auliful po<'m. 

Ra\ana Ihe him'- of Rik.diasas had a 
vast hhnp fc which he .'oul his r)roud 
])('opl(’ ink'd from Mieir Ldand honu'. Coim- 
;is f.r- us (he llimal i' as and the Tioda- 
veri, were under his savua’ and yu'oteciion. 
Thr u-rrr »m/ coloulstfi, hul 

vnr iiiiiH-riaUsK^!. Thri> r.rrrrisr(l ]inir- 
cr and irhrrcre'- t.hetf xnhjrcfrd a pcordc 
fhcti prof ref c(l ffirm (uid r.ridnitrd fhrvi. 
The Avi'alfh of lh >ir oid-l'ing possessions 
drifted lo their T'land. til' it lu'came ex- 
tremelx' r'ch and nowerfid at the (>\p('ns<' 
of her dmuiTiioii'-' 

The ^ I'A ;o>s w I'o \’, I'rc "••.‘uhiallv coniiTig' 
doAA’n from the norjh w(''c conqiu'rors pure 
and siTiiple. WliercA'cv ihev wi'iit they 
exterminated the abori.idnal tribes and 
occunied their land as tlie Western .Arvans 
did at a later period in such nlaces as 'N’orth 
and Bouth .America, Australia and Bouth 
Africa. 

\ da\' came when the Aiwans decided to 
fight the Rakshasas. With the aid of the 
aboriginal races aaIk) re^'o^ted against their 
overlord and after an ardous campaign the 
Aryans ■-ucceeded in de'-i'‘oving the power 
of the Rakshasas. In this destruction re- 
volt of hi"' oAA’U siibiocts in the dominiouc 
undi'i’ their ]irot('c+ion and the treacherA? of 
the brf)ther of Ravana. the n.Tnbitions 
Vibhisauji plaved a great nart. Vihhi«a'ia 
expech'd to snec'x^d to t.tie throne of his 
noAV(>rful hrother and reign OA^er T/nnka. 
The invaders of the land inshilled him in 
office hut he dared not face his peonle TTe 
languished far aAV'ay from the capital city 
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nnd a disappointed man as (itlior tnai- 
(*li(M*ous men iti oIIum^ a;j;(‘s. 

Tlu^ cai’ataJ (*ity of Jjanka, Sri Lanka- 
piira, was siluat(‘d in llie Sonth-Kast 
(loasi of tli(‘ Island, on t!i(' la'i^-his of Tri- 
kiita 1 [il!s“-tlu‘ tlirec' |)(*aks. It was 1‘oiind- 
c‘fl lon.‘4' l)(‘loi’(' Havana eanu^ lo (Ik' (hroiu'. 

, i*i(^!i and pros]H‘i*()iis ei(y wijh ils 
t lioiisa nds ()l sliaaMs, was laiill 1)\ IvnviMa. 
I\»i\a*»‘a W'as (he wi'a Itli k's) ?>rofiareh in al! 
Iradilions, l\ii\era (‘(aHinena! LanlxM IVoni 
lla" Asiiras, All lla* Asm a Ih'inec^s lell in 
thn St rn:,‘;L*l(‘ ("'(•(‘pt one TIk' mu' w Ih) w ~ 
r»'ain<‘d Ik'd th(‘ enimirv liis sj. {(M* 

Th.ev \\(‘)h h) lh(‘ (\nii1 nl Xkais’ ivas I'atlim* 
e(' (M»\e)-a and lie' liaiidsona* and rn-einai- 
ii);i Asnra Ihanei'ss Ixa'aiia^ a (^)iUH‘n of 
\ ai:a\»va'.; and Havana ^we‘■ tla'ir son. 
Havaiia in diit' lina' maivda'd against his 
half hiolla'r and after (((dealing him wri'st- 
<al lh(‘ kin,i;doni of Hanka and Ix'eanu' il'^ 
j)o\\(ad‘n! Alomoch. Hanka was resph'taH 
enl and prosp('rons. Hieia' mmun’ous 

llomislion* n-\\jn', hi'sidi"-. llu' eapilal ei(\. 
In the peel's w<n'ds Sia Hankapiira w'as 

‘H\ eilv hnehl Jind ri(*!i that showi'd 
\V(‘II ord(‘r<'d stri'cds and nohli* road 
Arran, a('<l with di\'isi(m fair 
with mnltil ndi's in eonri and sipiari' 

“ . . . . Stati'ly mansions ias(' 

Iiik(‘ pah' lnK'd (donds in autumn skit's 
Wliert' ]^ohl(' slrt't'ls w (*]’(* l)old and l)rij^ld 
And hannt'rs waved on ('Vt'ry h('ijL»’hH’ 

Hie description of a hamjucd int( hall of 
a pala(*(‘ shows a mah'rial (dvilization 
Ivirdly (‘(]uall('d in a modinn luxmw <dt\. 

“ddiat spacious liall from sidt* to sidt* 
With nobh'st fart' was wt'll supiplied 
Hiert* (|uart(a‘s of tht' lioar and hen' 
Roast of th(' hulTaloe and det'i* 

Tliere on f»;oId plate nntoucdu'd as yet 
ddie ])eaeoek and tlie lum w^ere set 
Tliere d(‘ftly mixed w itli salt and curd 
Was meat of many a heast and l>ird 
^ Of kid and porcmninc' and hare 
And dainti('s of tlie sea and air 
There Avron^dit, of gold ablaze with sliiiu* 
Of fin'cions stones w(u*o cups of wine.'* 


ddte eountiw sJiowed an advanee in all 
dir('(d ions, in stdiiiee w\v pioneiU's 

who madi' man} diM'ov eru's. Havana's 
eoni't had • mat lu'malieians of not(' and 
ar(diil(‘ets and iiiedi<mu' nu'ii lo whom are 
atirihuti'd manv a work (‘veii at the prc'seiit 
liuK'. Skihetl aiaisaiis, woi'kers in gold and 
pr(‘('ioiis stoiK's all liad p('rfeet('d thi'ir arts. 
In war llaw eonsiih'iaal th(*ms('lv(‘s iinvid- 
ju'rahh'. Tlu'ii w<‘.ipii!is w^'ic' wi'll wrought. 
'Thev h,ul lighting nnudiini's and wa,'j'(' \('rs- 
ed in the us(‘ of lii'c' and gas and of diix'et- 
ing force's id' varuais description . In Uk' 
arts of pea(*<', loo, ih('\ tiwok no nu'an part. 
Havana liimsi'lF was a grt'at (l(‘\(d(H' who 
had pra<*tis(‘d Voga till lu' wa^- ahh* to ex- 
tract mail} s(‘er(‘ls ol nature. Tlie/*(' wi're 
mail}' (h'vott'cs ho pasw.l tlc'ir l;\ in r('- 
ligioiis p] act ie(^s. 

“Hrowals witli hair in matti'd twiiu' 
fdotlu'd in iIk* skins of dci*!* and kinc' 
whose' only arms winch none miglii 
blame 

W(‘r(' hhuh's of grass and holy flame'.'’ 

ddie Rakshasas liael eh've'leipe'd the use of 
an ae*rial ear. Tlie' erne' used by Ravana 
was known as Hu'-hpaka. 

“( )l)(‘elie'nt lo the* maste'r's will it moved 
eive'r weieiel and towe'ring hill, a glorious 
marve'l well desigiie'd." 

The* emly ai;tie*h’ tliat Rama toeik away 
freiin Lanka was this e*ar in whiedi he 
trave'lh'd baedv tei his eaxintry wdtli Ids res- 
eaieel ejue'eii Sila and Ids fnitlifni hreitlier 
Halvsman. 

At tliis ))e'rioel p('o})le e)f Lanka live'd in- 
te'usively. In that ve'ry inlensity there was 
the* see'd of ek'struetieui . The^ buhlile of life* 
swelle'd in an (‘ve*r ine*reasing sjilendour eif 
eeilour and sliape*. It w^as ])ri(*ked by 
fortunes e)f a war. It burst Iiai’dly leav- 
ing any vi'stige's eif its former pride of 
|)lace. Today tlie plaim^ of Uva, the 
beautiful anel indulating patana are? sluwn 
as the country that wais luirnt by Hann- 
man, the faithful ally of Rama. Tliey 
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Till', lk’imiii!»T 


stiHid I’oi' (>\cr ;i' ;i ol (l(.■\;^stiltlol) 

■\\lii;ro not cviMi a I'orowt will t;row aftaiii. 
Sri Ijiutkainiru, ilii' city ot Havanu. is 
Kt'i'ii no more, it was ciifinlrcd 'in a tidal 
wav(' and was sid)iii<'rf>t‘d in llic sea willi 
many aiiotlier town. A )'arl oC tlic ^I'ri- 
liiita rocks in which ihe city was Iniill is 


seen, in IIjc south-east coast of (leylon in 
tlui <4real and, little Basses idf Kiri’iida. 
'I'hey cany li>>hl houses as beacons to lead 
uearv mariiua's to safety. To those; M'ho 
con U'm plate the I'ortnnes of past g'ener- 
aliions. lh('\ should he beacons of life’s 
passage. , 


PEACE 


I’i'hnul tlii'H' 

(Jlov'iiio rU'ijiul 111 ilu' ^Kios, 
v\\ ei‘t out* lvu‘ fhnilits 
\ iltiaiit w ith imlicaixi hioliMiu*'; : 

Oh, ItH the lu *ari .>1 j ( iH'c ('oiHinunc 
Will) lliN rclcslial iiir off ttiiji* ' 

liohiiui th(in- \ii-l cU)u vtint'd ri’.Mu- 

Oj iiatniv'v '-pla'shM with jin|s 

Thru' all Uu- raini'ow- 0,1 lioi [-('tnnn 
on*,iiiul Anit.t piml.-N 

'rilU pK't lirc-(iUr ni|»h('U y ol |M‘;U’r 

Oft, (lnul\ this lo iIk' ven l»‘i> ’ 

Likt* -oiH. iMijh \t{Ui'it^ flcar iiimI did p 
I.i<n*k\l 111 a inotiMiaui \alo, 

\Vlll‘i'i' Irioitdlx suuhoain'' ;;)ou»ii'' -hd'p 

Si'K'llf:. illilonOiM hy >‘tol’J‘t or li:hl, 

And luird ill laj>r> ol‘ M>hlmle 

'i'lio-(‘ wutnv, '<iiii!u ill jaMct’liil hkkW. 

So doth 'hr man withm him I'e' l 

AVlicii lalls hi~> mii row iin.^ ' olf a\\a> 

'J’ItjI raplnious- silriuT ♦yriitly .sloal 
InikintlleiJ hy ilu* lii'avoiily ray; 

Ha, tiieii lifr’-'. fudlo^.s w aiuh'nii;;s i*oa.r 

On shores o( Love I - on sliorcs of' IVan* ! 

-P. N, Menon 
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Karma And Rebirth . 

- : By Bhikku B. Ananda Metteyya : — 


N ot Ioi)^^ al’li'r I lie (l(‘iiiis(' of the Loni 
Huddlia, one cif His discij'les, aij 
, al>l(' speaker, calk'd luiioai-aka'-- 
sa])a, who was jouni{win>i' Ironi place i i 
place, slayc'd lor soiiu' time iieai the cit\ 
ol Setarnya in Snnsa.pa, \\'ood. 

In those da\s theia* li\cd in the citv 
learned and wc'allhy Ihalnnin cal)cd’]’a\as! 
Jtajanna. Althonch he was not con\inccii 
hy them he still clun^' to liis old nihilistic 
ideas I'earine that if he i,;ave. them np he 
would lose the ('sti'eni ol' his I'ollowei- 
fimon^ whom he was held in ^^I'cat honom'. 

When lie Ix'ard that the learned 'I’hera 
was staying' near the city he came with a 
“ivat tlirone of Brahmins and liotiseholders 
tocpiestion Him conr'('rnin” life alter death 
(In'etinj>s heint: o\er the Brahmin hc- 
tfan, ‘Veneralile Kassajia, I heluwe that 
there is no other world nor spiritual he,inj:s, 
nor any ri^sult of dei'ds c(»od or had.' 'I’hc 
1’liera knowing that he had come to arcuc 
for aiynimeiit's sake, and not for elucida- 
tion wished to make* him n'Vi'al his |'(»olish- 
ncss and ahandon his ol)stinacy. So He 
hecan, “I will question yoii I’ayasi ahom 
(liese thiiijis and yiui may rejdy as you 
])lcasc. 

“What do you think. Sir, of the Ahxm 
and the Sun Are tliey in this world c 
in another ? 

Bra/tjutw.- -Venerahlf' T\nssa])a, they arc 
. not in this w’orld. 

Thera . — Then this is evith'iiee of another 
world. Similarly you may he sure that 
there are results of deeds ^ood and had. 
Brahinia. — Nevertla'less, in spite of what 
yon say, it seems to me that none of 
tliese exists. 

Thera. — Have you any proof, Sir, to estah- 
lish such an idea ? 

Brahmin. — Yes, Venerable Sir, T Itave. 

• Thera. — Please tell me what it is. 
Brahmin. — Venera hie Kassapa, J have had 
friends and relatives who have killed 


.omn;ils and coinmitt.ed otlu'f evil Ihinf^s. 
When they were on their death bed, 1 
visited them, and reniindc'd them of their 
cm! h', c^ and that in the opinion of reli- 
yiMiis men they were destined to a future 
stall' of misery, and 1 asked them to re- 
turn and tell me if such a misi'rable state 
hccaine indeed thi'ir Int. They coiiseiit- 
I'd. it is now loii^f since that they have 
died, hilt tlu'v have not reiuniod nor 
ha\(' tiu'y sent me a messenger to tell me 
of their fate. .\nd so 1 camiot believe 
in 'lie existi'iico of another world nor tho 
appciiiaiicf' of s])irits nor the punish- 
ment ot t'\il deeds. 

■'hern. — Siqiposi', Sir, that a enlpril is 
hrouoht to yon and you order him to he 
oehe.ided. Wlieii the exeentioners take 
liim to the lilock he hoffs for ])('rmission 
to c" to his friends ami hid them farc- 
w'cll. Would tiiey allow that man to 
CO V 

Pm/ini/n.— Venerable Sir. he would not he 
allowed to co and would hi* beheaded 
inspite of his wailinf*’. 

77tera. — In exactly the same w'ay. Sir, 
executioners in the I’lt cannot have 
granted a second’s leave to your friends 
To visit you or send for you. 

- But inspitc of what you say I 
still cannot change my views. 

Them. — What reason havi* you for this ? 

Brnhniht. — On thi* eve of their death I 
have visited certain of my friends and 
relalivi"; who liavi* led strictly moral 
hve-. To each of them T said, ‘Sir, you 
kavc hccii ninight and jiioiis; according 
to the statements of religions men yon 
are liound tor h('aven. If the promise 
is fulfilled. 1 heg you to return and tell 
me of y our new’ existence. They all 
consented, hut thougli they have been 
long dead still no messenger has come 
from tliein. It is for this reason that 1 
deny the possibility of life after death. 
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Thera. — Suppose, Sir, tljiit you find a man 
sunk head deep in luire and you make 
}t»ui servants lake him out, batJio liini 
and adorn him with f>arlands and take 
him to the upjH'r palace where he may 
enjoy every kind ol })leasure. Would 
this man lie willing to plunge himself 
ap;ain inlo the mire ? 

Brahmin.— 1^0, Venerable Sir, he would 
not. 

Thera. — How' can that be ? 

}lrahm-in. — Because it is foul, stinking and 
repulsive, Venerable Sir. 

Thera. — Kven so, Sir, are men foul and 
repulsive befoic the (wes of Devas, they 
are olTenderl a league away by the smell 
of man. How then should your friends 
who have been reborn among Devas wish 
to visit you ? 

Brahmin. — Nexerlheless inspite of what 
you say 1 still cannot change my views. 

Thera. — What reason can voii have for 
tliat ? 

Brahmin. — To other relatives and friends 
Avho had led righteous lives 1 jiaid visits 
on the eve id their death and asked them 
if tluw w’erc reborn among the Devas to 
return and tell me. Though they all 
promised not one of them has come to 
me. This is my reason for denial of life 
after death. 

Thera. — Permit me to que.stion you again. 
A hundred years of ours are but a day 
to Devas id’ the Tavatimsa Kealm. 
Thirty such days for them make uji a 
month and twelve such months a year. 
A thousand of these heaveidy years make 
their life span. When they had enjoy- 
ed the celestial ])lcasures at least for two 
or three days if your friends had intend- 
ed to visit you how could they have been 
able to find you ? Could you have lived 
lojig enough to recidve tluun ? 

Brahmin. — Certainly not. Venerable Sir. 
But how can we believe that there are 
beings called Devas in a I'calm called 
Tavatimsa and that their life span is so 
long ? I neither see nor believe such 
things. 

Thera. — Suppose, Sir, that a man l)orn 


blind should affirm that there are no such , 
things as cidour and light, would his 
statement be true ? 

Brahmin . — No Venerable Sir. 

Thera . — In the .same way. Sir, in your 
arguments you are like the tnan born 
blind. Yim canmU see the life aftoK 
death with your physical eyiv But there 
are lecluses and Brahmins who live in 
solitary places and who having devoted 
themselves to the culture id’ their minds 
have attained the power of clairvoyance. 

It is they who can see both this and 
othei’ worlds. 

Brahmin.- -Venerable Sir, in spite of what 
you sa\ I still cannot change my views. 
Those r(‘chises and brahmins who lead a 
religious life are avcrsi' to death, they 
desire happiness and shrink from sor- 
row. If they knew of their ha|)piuess in 
the next life ihev would eommit suicide 
in order to enjo> it and to escajie their 
jiresent troubles. But this they never 
do because they cannot be certain of this 
life alter death. 

77n’m.- - Please listen to me. There was 
once a brahmin wJio had two wives, one 
of whom had a son. Wlien he was ten 
years old (he second wile also conceived. 
But unfortunately the Brahmin died be- 
fore the child was born. The boy seeing 
this said to his step-mother, ‘mother, 
now all this ])roperty is mine. Commit 
it to my care’. But she rejilied ‘Wait, 
son, till I bring forth my child. If it be 
a son, he also will claim a share, and if 
it be a daughter you will marry her. 
Again and again the boy asked her for 
Ins hentage. At last, anxious to see if it 
was a male or a female, child in her 
womb she ripped up her belly with a 
sword. And so through her folly she 
destroyed both her unborn infant , and 
hi'rself. Even so, Sir, the foolish will 
meet with ruin if they are too eager for 
future pleasures. But the wise and 
virtuous attend the natural maturity of 
events. Being virtuous they valvie their . 
life, for the longer they live the greater 
merit they acquire. The lives of such 
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men are of benefit to many. Though 
they are anre of ha})pinea8 aftei- their 
death, tliey do not eointuit suicide. 

Jivahmin . — Venerable Sir, one day niy .ser- 
vants brought a ciHiiinal to me and 1 
lead liitn put alive into a big' jar. When 
its nioutli liad been closed with a [)ieee 
of wet leather an<l sealed with clay it was 
put into the furnace and the lini was 
kindled. When 1 knew that the* crimi- 
nal was dead 1 ordered the servants tn 
take out the jar and to unbind its nioulli. 
1 watched carcd'ully for the soul to come 
out. Ifut tio soul apjteared. From this 
evidence* too I concluded that there is no 
lib* alter deatli. 

Them . — Periuil ua* to question \(mi a;;ain. 
Do you leniembei- ever to hau* dreaiiit 
during \our siesta that you were enjoy- 
ing yourself in gardens oi- in groves ? 

Hruhnihi. — Yt*s, Veneiablc Sir, 1 <*au re- 
nunnber such a (Irc'ain. 

Thera. — During Muir siesta were you not 
surrounded by your attendants 


Brahmiv — Tes, Venerable Sir, they were 
attending on me. 

Thera . — Did they see your soul* leaving 
your body to go to these gardens or re- 
entering on its return ? 

Brahmin . — They have not said so, Vener- 
able Sir. 

Thera . — Then Sii-, if they cannot see your 
soul either leaving or entering your body 
while ycui are still alive, how can you see 
any other soul at its departure for 
another life ? 

Brahmin . — Venerable Sir. 1 still have rea- 
son to ivtain my view. 

Thera . — What reason 

Brahmin. — Once*, Venerable Sir. a felon 
was brought to me In in_\ ministers. I 
ordered them lust to weigh hifu then to 
strangle him with a string and after- 
wards to cveigh him agfiin. They did .so. 
While he was alive he was light and 
supple, after his ch'atJi he became stiller 
and heavier. 1’his too concerns my 
view. 
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Thera. — ti>upj)ose, Sir. tlint you weigh an 
iron-ball wbon il In re<l-liot and again 
wlieiidt is eool.' 'J’fll me wlien will il be 
lighter and more plasiie. 

]ir(ih.min. — Venerable Sir, Avben il is red- 
bol it will be lighter and more plastie. 

Thi'ra . — In the same way. Sir. ibis body 
when it has beat, vitality and eonseions- 
m'ss is lighter and more sn])ple than 
when it is in any other state. Vou liave 
still no rtmon to tiony the eonti nuance 
of life after death. 

Brahmin .— Hui still .1 eannot ladieve that 
it is possibb;. 

7’/iem.— Have _^oll any other reason for 
vonr disbt'lief '* 

Brahmin. — Yes, Vt'uerahle Sir, T have. 
Once wlnai a criminal nas eaiight and 
brought to Jiu' 1 ordered my men to kill 
him by stripjting t)if his skin, liesb, and 
sinews, and even to separate ttj(> marrow 
from the boties. They did so. 1 watch- 
ed inteJttly for his .soul to leave him but 
il was of no avail. Jhit now^ that body 
had eyes and could not see, it had eiirs 
but could not hear, a nose but could not 
smell, a tongue l)ut could not taste, a 
body but could not touch. This proves 
that the soul neither issues nor rcnuiins 
at death but is destroyed, and with it the 
possibility of future birth. 

Thera. — Well Sir, .1 will tell you a ))arable. 
Once a trumpeter, taking with him hi-- 
cou(di-shell trumpet, went into the coun- 
try'. In the middle of the village, hav- 
ing sounded it three times, he laid it on 
the ground and seated himself close by. 
The villagers who had never lieard a 
trumpet before, eame and asked wliat 
sound that was. H(> said il was the 
sound of the. eoneli-shell trumjiet. Then, 
standing the trmn])et hrst on one end 
and then on the other end, turning it on 
tliis side and on that, they struck it and 
cried, ‘s|)eak Sir. trumpet! speak !! ' 
The trumpeter watched (heir fcK>lis]i 
efforts and at last he took it )ip and blew 
it thrice. Tlien they understood that it 
made sound only in conjunction with 
three <)tlier tilings, a man. Ids effort and 
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the air. In ibe same way this body in ‘ 
union witli heat, vitajily, and coiiseious- 
Jiess can walk and sit and talk. But 
w ithout these three il can do nothing. 
The iiossibilily o! the eontinuaiicc of life 
in otlier bodies does mil seem to me to be 
♦li.sproven hy yonr arguments. 

Brahmin . — But still it seeiu.s to me, Venc- 
rahle Sir. that tins contimiauec is im- 
jiossihle. 

Thera. — W'hat other reason liave you for 
your view ? 

Brahmin .— Venerable Sir, 1 bad a 
certain leloii Hayed alive that I might see 
his soul pass out. But I did not see it 
wlien J had bis skin, tlesh, and nerves 
stripped ofl, his liones liroken and their 
marrow evtraeted. But although he 
was now certainly dead still I had not 
seen his soul ])a'-'s out of his body. 

Thera . — Sir, 1 will tell you a parable. A 
tire-worslii pper who had to go out on 
iuisiness asked his pupil, a little boy, to 
keep 11 ]) the hri' or to ri'kiiidle it if it 
should go out, and hi* showdd him some 
sticks, a hatchet and the fire drill. Pre- 
sently the lire went out. Wishing to 
rekindle it the boy took the hatchet and 
chojijied at the fire-drill into very small 
pieces. At last even powdered them and 
scattered their dust in the wind, but he 
got no fire. Aleanwhile the fire-w'or- 
shi])per retiiriied and with great surprise 
saw w’liat had liappened. He told the 
boy that by tliis method he would never 
get lire and showed him how’ to make it. 
Like that foolish boy, Sir, you are 
searching for future in vain by means of 
wrong tiews which can only bring you 
snfl'ering and ruin. 

Brahmin. — Veneiablo.Sir, it is very diffi- 
cult f( ir me 1,o eliange in}’ views for the 
king and ail the great men of the coun- 
try know that 1 do not believe in a future 
life. Il I abandon my opinion they will 
despise me and speak ill df me. 

Thera. — If that is so, please listen to this 
stofy. Once the leader of a caravan of 
a. thousand waggons, while travelling in 
th(* desert, being deceived by a rleriion, 
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threw ^ill J)is wnler. iiel’ore long 

he and all in.s eonijainions pensh(‘d in the 
d(‘serl. another eara\ iui-leadei*, 

travt'lliiig on Ihi' saine road, av(»id(‘(i the 
nap oT till! demons, and, seeing all th(‘ 
piveious sUdls h(‘!ongijig to the eai<i\an 
that had come to gj‘i(‘l , hd't his ow n goods 
whi('h W(‘j‘e of litth' valiug and took 
those*. ijisUuid, And so he eojitijiued on 
Ins Ha\ nnJiarined. -Ion loo Sir, like 
lli(' (U‘hid(Ml l(.‘ad(‘j‘ are. going astra\ with 
\onr (ollowers and 1 tear tJiat \on will 
eoine. to rnin. 1 ask \oii to* abandon 
Nonr lals(‘ id(‘as. 

IS iiujK)ssil)lc \ Sir, 

id' I lie iiiiil ;ill tJui \yiii 

(k'spisc nic. 

/ \\'('ll Sir, iii'ui' this slorv lou. 

OiKH' 11 swiiK'-lii'i'd rcl iiriiiiig lo las \i|- 
saw a licaji al di' diiii^ and said la 
Imiisi'lJ', ‘1 wall take lias to Ici'd my 
jiiys.’ So lie tied it mlo a liuiKlIe iii las 
cloak aiul curried it on las head, l.ciorc 
ioii“ a h'ca\y rain hejiaa to I, a!, j’ati lu' 

still coiitiiuicd, liis load ooziiie ,aid dri]i- 
|aay all over lli^; hodx . l“(.o|.ic railed 

and jeered at lata. 'Imc, Uioii IooI, to 
eaii_\ thi.s (imia on lliy lietid hesiaeaim;.’ 
lh\ l»od\ With muck.’ Jhil lie re|>lied, 
it is aoi I hut \oa who are mad. This 
diiiij- will ieed ia\ pi^s.’ Sir, _\ou talk 
like lias swiiu'-hei'd . llisc.ard \uar 
wroiie view’s. 

lUvIiniiii.- N’eiieiahic So. 1 dare not, 1 
should belittle m\seir hclure the coim- 
cillors. 

Them. - t'leasi' lisiea apiiii. (lace two 
paiiii'slers were jilayii).; dice. One uf 
them noticed that his rival swallowed 
e\ery die that I'cll against liiiii. Ne\t 
time he came to ]ila.\ lu' hroiiphi witii 
lam |ioisoncd dice as usutrl. Ills ri\al 
■swallowed ewery adverse die 'I’hc other 
said to hiiiisell, 'He does not know they 
!ti’o iioisoiied. Swallow, tool, tluw will 
not do you ^ood.' In our talk Sir, .\ou 
are like this cheat. 1 must hej^ you to 
ahiindon your I'alse views. 

llrtilDiihi - \l is eas_\ Tor voii to tisK, hut 
the people will laugh at me. 


I lit'id -- Iwo triends once set out to im- 
pio\e their lorluiie. First they eaiiie to 
a sillagi' where they saw a pile<oi' hetnt) 
tlirowii I way. '['Ills th./y tied into two 
lumdies, and took with them. Alter 
some time iliey eaine ujiou a heap ol' 
hempen thread. 'I'lii' lii'st man threw 
away hm h(‘nip and took instead a loud of 
thread. But the other said,’ 1 have 
hroii”lit tins load ol hemp from a. long 
distance and I eaniioi throw it ;i\\ay.’ So 
lie eoiitimii'd witli llie saiiii' loud. In 
uiiotlier village tluw touiid a pile of 
!i(.'m|i('ii cloth, hir winch tlu* lirsi man 
c.veliaiiged In.-, thri'acl. But the .second 
man rclii . cd to part with his lirst load of 
lieiiip. iii other village's lirst llax, then 
hiien-tlirc.id, and linen cloth, then iron, 
(ojipei, till, .sii\'er. and liiialB gold. In 
''.i the lirst man had made a 
ciiaiigc lor the hi'lK'r and at last he e, al- 
lied a lo.id ol gold. But the other, more 
aiio iiioic imwilling to throw awa\ his 
lie/i p as he carried it lartlier and larther, 
had kept it lo the I'lid. At h'ligth they 
ai rived at ihcir village, 't’lic lirst who 
hroiiglii a loail of gold was cagcrlv wel- 
comed ;ind made' gifts (o hi.-, fri/'iie'ls aj/d 
relatives. But t he see'oiul who liroiiglit 
old' hemp could pk'ase' no eiiu' anel vvas 
diMontciiied with liiniscll. Ami _\oii Sir, 
III rein ing to re'ji'e't the' wrong vie'W's 
which Von liave' che'rislicel so long, are' 
you not hki' that loolish traveller whei 
Would iioi cxcli.inge his lirst hurek'ii for 
'' hellei .' Be neil sei looli.'-.h, luit elis- 
ciird lhe>e vVi'oiig vie'ws. 

Iti'iiJi iiini - Nem'rahk' Sii, I wa-; coiivine- 
('d iiv \oiii liisl p.iral'le. Bui in eirde'r 
to eiijov more' ol venir re'soiire'e'fiil wit I 
)'|•('(ended .-Uill to oppose yuii. Fxeetlent 
Senriahie Sir! .Vlaiw eiloiis. N'eiie'rahle 
Sir! -liiM as one .se'i.s up a vessi'i wliieli 
lijis heel! oM'i’l iiriu'd, so \o(i liavei e'stah- 
lished the (riilli, Coiivime'd hy all that 
you have' saiel, 1 elise'ard lu'ie and neivv 
my wroi'.', vie'ws anel resolve'el he'iie'clorth 
1.0 follow the' Buddlui, the' Dhiinima, anel 
the’ Sangha. 



Aphtl, ja’i8 


Thb BuDmtis'p 


TOLERATION 


/% Sheo Narain 


N O more' s\vf)r(l of tiro is carried any- 
wluav U> spiH'ad a n'lif^ion. No 
lon^c'i* are lilnaru's burnt as r(')H)si'- 
tori('s ot |K*i‘nir*ioiis lil(‘raUir(*. No n)or(‘ 
ar(' l('mpl\‘s d('-stroV(Ml as Ikuik's of idols. 
N(» inof(‘ a.r(‘ idols smaslu'd to ))i{‘(*{‘s l)\ 
tli(' lianiiiKM’ (d an KauKxdast . Art do('s 
not snllVr now at th(' hands of vandals. No 
nior(‘ is sci(Mie(‘ (hwailt'd as an enemy of 
r(*li,i.>ion . No books(dl(M‘ is pnnislif'd for 
of works on frcudhonyiit. No nior(‘ 
arc' tli(‘ ri'inains. t)r a translator of a reveal- 
(‘d book (‘xbnnied to be burnt tc) d{'prix(‘ 
him of lh(' advanta.^e of risinji; on the day 
of judjjiiiient. 

nioody Avars l)etw't*(‘n \arioiis sc'cts of 
( 'hrislianit\ are things of tlu' ])ast. No 
iiupiisit ions are any lon^^vM* to !u' lu'ard fd. 
Pilasph(Mny knvs an* dead l(‘tf(*rs. No 
lon^U(‘r w(' s('e Snnnis and Shias llyin^' at 
ea(di others throats. J\‘rsians do not be- 
litwe th(\v liad ev(‘r qiiarr(dl(‘d willi fndo- 
y\ryans in tlieii* orieinal hoimv P('o])l(‘ r(‘- 
fiisi' to b(die\’(‘ tlial w'as any foi’eilile 

(*o!n'('rsions in IMalabai*, it astounds all (o 
h(‘ar that in tbi‘ ])r('^a'nt a;..i(‘ th(‘r(‘ (-an bi^ 
anv su(‘h abiM'ratiims. 

It is said that an a,! 4 e of tohaaitiun lias 
^’(d in, that after a Iona’ slriiaal^' 1ibf‘rty of 
(‘on^eicaaa* lias lu^m ('slablislied. Religion 
is not now iiiqioscMl or fo)-(‘ed on r)eo|>!e, it 
is pr(*aeh(H| p(‘rsnasi\ <dy . ddie fact is tliat 
alhir(‘men(s rd‘ i mpro\ enaait of status ai-e 
(dnoliy i*(‘norefl to in modern daAs cpiih' 
apart from the intrinsi(' wortlis (d‘ reli- 
,mons. 

Why this (dianae of allitiide in men ? 
bnwiM* to ('oer(*e to (unbi'ace a ndi- 

eion ('xists, but lh(' will is against the (‘X- 
(,(' |ii(» p()\\t‘f. ddi('!‘(‘ ar(‘ (‘(‘rtain 

thi‘ories to a<*eount for* this chanaev ( )n(' 
IS iliai e\olution in i*(diaions thouelit lias 
br‘o(h.dit about *; bettfu* ;oms(\ antdliei* lliat 
(‘Xp('ri<'ne(' has shown the utter futility of 


relif.;ious pcaseeiition, a third that persecu- 
tion its(df has i*(‘coiled on th(‘ pcM'scx'Utors* 
as IIh' a:la;u‘ ^oes “blood of imu’tyrs is th(‘ 
s(‘t‘d oi ihe (diurcdi” a, fourth that 
l\ra.nn\ in r(di;^ion is not [)ra(‘ti(%alde now 
that th(‘ \iv‘tims ai(‘ slronj^ enoii^li to resist 
it. 

dMie follow ojo \i(w\ IS \V(»rt hy of our eon- 
sid(U“iti<»n '--“ddu' loh'i’ation of |)r(‘sent 
day is th(“‘(ddi*e lai'.t’ely eonditioiuMl b) an 
ijMiplieit s( epticism w hi<d! is potentially 
. !'oi‘ rxamph' if tlu' mass of rneji 

today wer(‘ to bi' pei*siiad(H| that th(? ekiiin 
of th(' Catladic (dmreh was valid an era of 
eeii! ion will a^ain s('t in because tluu‘e 
will b(' a re-airr(‘(t ion of tlie (*onvic1ion 
tlrat th(' ^(ux! Iif(' could not (‘xisl. ind('p(m- 
(hmtly (d‘ 1h(‘ Tludstie radi^ion, lienee the 
wh()1(‘ h'sloi'v of t(d(‘ralion indicates a ('<u*- 
tain ('irnt imioiis b‘nd(‘ncy, to doubt as to 
tiu' (daims of laweah^d r(di,i;'ion and toh'ra- 
lion deq^mds if not on lh(‘ cr)nti*ivan(*e of 
this tenihuwv, at hxud on tiudr la‘in{ 4 ‘ no 
r(‘t roi;r('ssio!) . 

'rh(‘r*(‘ I'- a ndia'ion calk'd Ihiddhisrn in 
which toka'aiion bas invaa'iably be(m ])r\ac- 
ti'^ed, it is its wry sold and ess(uice. Never 
has a drop of blood Ih'C'u shed in its propa- 
«.>ation thoupli millions a(‘cept(‘d it. Rar 
fi'oin p(*}a'.ecutine others, it has been the 
\iejim. (\>iinfr\' afl(U’ C(>nnli*y p)-ofessin<i‘ 
It was ('on\’{a*1('d to anotluM* faith* it is 
banislied from its owm honu'. History 
.eiv('s us the information tliat monks of this 
faith wa’iT' nmi'dcua'd, numerous bunples, 
monast(ob-s and slatieas wau’c ruthk'ssly an- 
oi!iilat('d. SouK' w'oruh'rfiil Avorks of Ar<dii- 
t(‘ctural IxMiity av(' 1 ‘(" r*ay>(Ml to the ^i‘ound. 
All this h:;s b('('u suff('red with marvellous 
e()uanimil\ . Not even tlu^ little finGfer 
was (‘ve * !ifl(‘d to r(*s('ni or retaliate. TJie 
ai>Gi’(‘ss('i*s (*eas(*d to mak(‘ further efforts to 
(‘radical'' it. ratiemt suffering proved to 
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1)0 its vit?Hity. It is eiiior^^infj ap^nin witli 
n ^>iory Iiaviiij^’ siirviv('(l (lio f*aslcisln)j)liios 
it lias siiffeianl. spjulc is drriioiistrat- 

infj its f^Taiideur and sinal1(‘sl fraj^rncaits of 
bi*ok('n tianplos and statiu's am now ta*(‘S(*r\- 
ed witli joaloiis can' in sonu' places ('V(*n Ijy 
the very (l(‘S(*endan1s of llic i(*()no(*Iasts. Its 
teiK'ts a.ro findinf^ ('\posilors, o\ponn<Ici*s 
translators, and pr(\‘i(*li<‘rs all oN(*r ilu* 
\\’or1d. TIk' onc(‘ sip^poi'M'd ('riisliable (^h- 
j('(*t Ins prov(‘d to Ix' a iiii^^lity aloiii. ^rii<‘ 
iK'hility of tills r('1i^>ion is laanu' approciabxl 
by ibo ])n'S('nt day iikmi of li^>lii abd l(‘ani- 
in‘»;. Its a^'r('('iii(Miti \vitb (‘l(M‘nal Miillis, 
tli(‘ siip))ort it is r(*n‘ivin‘j from S/‘i('nc(‘ 
^a)n^llsa^o its tjinni])li in fiiim-o. Doymas 
anil sii[)(‘rsl it ions arc' siik' Io nadt a'.\a\ lx*- 
its i j'rc'^dsl al)|(' fonav 
half ness nia\ cifocaMl liybt for sonic 
tinic', but ii (siimot (’\tinynisli it, it Is llu' 
liylil that dis])('ls darkiK'ss. 

A rtudy of comparal i\c rcdiiiions j.- nio^l 


\V(d(*onie. Tl is the contrast and compari- 
son in wliicdi works of diOVri'iii rclip;ions 
arc* ])iii to test . 

SfXiakin;^ of ncar(*r home, vv<j know^ 
Vcdic religion is asserfinfj itself after ibc 
ehanyes it has nndor^ame. Modern 
fliinhiisni is seriously ta.kiiifi' stock of its 
\ss(‘ts. Ik'licd's in so calk'd I'cvealed books 
ar(‘ not so linn as lh(\v nsc'd to be in tijiu's 
yoiu' by. .Modcaai Itinduisni chastened by 
expc'iaeticc and assi nii lal bi^ a good deal of 
llu' t('n(‘ts of Ihiddliisni la'ipiio's a lillle 
niori' <*liaiiyi' in its angli' of \ision and it 
will p('i'c('iv(' l!i(‘ adinily of thought. It is 
possible il‘ no! pobabh' if tin' words Ibid- 
didst and Hindu (*onic to Ix' M'gardc'd at no 
distant fnlno' as ^.ynoiiynions P'nns. Signs 
ire not wanting. Niathi'r of tls'sc' leli- 
g'oii. (Wer baled juatplc* -I oilier religions; 
iIh‘\ feel now and as tlu'S have' felt always 
loi lliose wiioin tlu'V rc'gard to l)c on a 
w rong track. 


LORD BUDDHA 

i 'I t<;\ al pat < jil I " la* S.o io.ii h i h 

Pv liic I'l.M'k :intl fjotllx \\(nia ,it. Inl ? 

O' ,iM ciMp' * fan ( tii'fs a hal(<>\\iMt la aa 

Tn pujiat- iPf ll)(‘ sail jnid flin fi'iiuin ? 

' 'j ! Ilf iiii'flfi. "'UM anifU -.I'j'i.f 

In whc'-f sij’lil t‘n*»ia ol dai kin- lu-l i. Hna : 

^ f i to Mi^, iiiiiiii-r* Of ’ til iit'aa 

\ii iiiii’folf "■ ki -\tr\fni‘i flown W'tin. 

O I’caiM* ’ ilf !*••• liifO liv rk iw ’!’!)' n* ; 

Tlif \ n u»n''. .'i’ll 'il.“ limit: aiiu Iflon , a(t>f; 
aaif wo a .ni<l | amf ai.a nfM. lifar ''ju 

< )iif intinnf i e* X’'a '^pot I' !o\f. 
llffiith 'l’}.\ lOM Pinl lfol>.- ai\iiif 

\n'nii«tinfc' lli'iw- Cfiow and n.nii'^' 

i\ . li AIi>:\\o\ 
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The Nun 


By Theophilus 


T HK rock joso al)ru[)tly out of the 
l)lain in liic 3iiaiin(*r so l\[)i(‘al of 
llic lijiu'sloiu's of Alonlniciic A 
low \t'^(*falion clun*; to its siininnl and to 
its |)r(‘('ipilous sides; hnt fer tlu‘ most part 
i!k‘ clilTs wiav of an uiK'oinpromisin^ liar- 
renness, actually oviulianf^iny w lici c tlicy 
did not fall sluan-. w alls, v\'(*rc Ji*- 

li(‘cU‘d on tile (jni(*t w. iters ol surrounding 
swaJii|)s wduae wliit(‘ I'pads ]mnl(‘d for 
li'ogs and lish. You lia\(j to cross llu' 
swannis 1)\ a bridge of lo(»se lo^s and jilanks 
l)eror(‘ \ou reacdi the base* of tlu' rock, and 
just here tb(M(‘ an' liol spriiif^s llirou^^h 
whose motioiik'ss i\al(*rs ^as bubbh's rise 
sluj^^^ishly and l)urst on the surface. A 
h('a\y sulphurous snu'll banjos on th(‘ an , 
l)ut wiial is most curious is that, lhou;:h 
(h(‘ sprin.i’ is so hot that oiu' can onl\ jusl 
keep one's hand in it, it is occupied hx 
si'ores of liillc fish who app(‘ar lo lise 
wilhodl disconilort m a (aiildnui when* 
on(‘ would ('\p<‘cl them lo be boil(‘d ali\(*. 

up on lh(* cliff, tlu’ moulb of tlu' 
ca\(' can be siaai, sc*reened b> pai^odas and 
balc(Miies, and a lew frdiujipam ivvvv 
whi'sf' Ira^uraiil blooms, wIkmi they drop 
(‘ascade down the sti'i'p lac(' of llie pr(‘ci- 
pict'. On the ewemn^ air llu' lain! droic. 
ol voices or rallu'r of oiu' voici'- diifU'd 
d(>wn h» us* and this^wi' were told, was 
lb(‘ voica' ol tbe Nun. 

It would b(’ dil’ficidi (o ima<:inc a jilacc 
molt' si’iamcly ci;im, inori' inspirine,, than 
tills lim(‘st(Ui(' ci'ii;^ III lh(' midst of th<‘ 
plain. khom tiu' month of lla^ ca\c, 
wlii('h is naicbed alU'r a stci’p sciamlih', 
\oii look out o\(‘r the Hat comilrv with its 
;.;r(‘cn fitdds aiid ^ieamin;j: mai'slu's, its 
i'luiM[)s ol tia'cs and its homely villa;.»(*s - 
and all alon^ tb(‘ hoiT/.on arc strunj^ other 
linav'-.lone hills t‘\a(dl\ iik(‘ the ou(‘ we ai'c 
on. In ail (liK'ctions tluai' ar(‘ abruj>t ami 
jayged oiitliiu’s— here a spreading range 


lying aei'oss llu* ('oiinlr} side, there' a pin- 
nacle, solitary and all alone*, rising like a 
linger fremi iJie* [laelely lie'lels. TJk*v aaa! 
the* wre*ek, the* skede'tem, the* iiare* anel se*at- 
l<‘i(*el beme's e)f wbal Was onea* a imghU 
hinesteuu' hirmalion iluaisanels eil lee*l 
tliiek tbal* overlay a gr(*at part of I'astc'rn 
and seuitlie'i'n J>iirma, e'\te*neling also i‘ar 
eiown llic' Malay reminsula w be*re the* same* 
vvena! loiniatioiis appe'ar in Kinta. 
elav little is le'ti, anel w ale'r-e!rij)s are* still 
Jit weu'k bolkwving onl the* vast, e*ave'rns 
with wliiedi the' reiek is lionev e’ombe‘d , iin- 
elerniining, (‘aling avvav, v\itb that re‘- 
ineirseless jialiejie'e* tliiit is nK‘asnre‘el bv 
c('ntiirie*s anel milli'nniums. 

On the Ataian Iviver, e'ast ol Moiiline'in. 
ttK*re‘ are* hills sewe'ral Imndn'el le'ei higli 
wlneli aia' onlv foriv h'<‘t byroad at their 
base*. Similar plieiioineiia .o'c Ne‘(’ii in 
Pmak : and in l\ima c,i<' ol llu'se* hills 
topplc'd over a h‘\\ years ago. The* air 
Oioek was suIVk irni to de'capitale' all the 
P'alm ti’ea's in the iie*igbbomhoe)e|. It was 
a^ il a giant laid swe'jit Ins sweirel acreiss 
lliem . 

(hi a v\o(»d('!i plallorm in llic inonib of 
llic e ave- lived (lu‘ Nun. She' is a little', eilei 
woman witii (puck e've's anel a (diee'iTnl 
liianiu'i’. Her ceMinlchance' is iieil unhappy ; 
ve't, sure'ly, Irage'dy must liirk lie're' in the 
background. W bat but (lie* ele'atJi of a, 
lov (*r, I lie' l(>,/-; (,| a Oii Id , or some' ed lu‘r irre*- 
parable' e-alamity coiilel elrivc a Pmrme'se^ 
woman awav Irom the' haunts of um'ii to 
se'e'k re'Inge' la're' m llie* seunbre' g'leiom eif a 
eaive', with imeompanv but thal eif an age'd 
be'i'mil- - and be, e'viehmtiy, not too e‘om- 
paaiionaiile' V He* st'emeul tei bold himself 
aleu)f Irom tlu* Nun. He* lalke*d- vvbe*!) lie 
spoke* at al! -lliroiigii lie*r anel <)V(*r lie'r, 
lliemgli !u'J‘ spee'cli was i id ('rvvov (*n witli his? 
and it se'enu'd t.ei me* that sliei liore* with 
composure those ol)vious slights. AV’lien 
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K! i',ni(in'(l .lior slio tiirnod pationily In llio 
))a^()(1iis and Buddlias in wliicli slir took 
‘^(K'cial int('rnsi, asking ns In contrilnifc' a 
<‘oin or two lo (lioir adornnH'nl. W’licii mc 
! iad fonipliod she rany a ^■onp;, and imnivd 
forlli a (anivi'i'sational lM‘n('di(‘tio]i . 

Tli(' old hortnil was an ausf(*i’{' nri' 
flrcss('d in llio rliocolad'-hrown roiic of Ip. 
^>rd('r. Wliai hrini.''s nion lliis pij|i>il 
niO(l(‘ oC life ? W^dl — ii is idl<' l(j s|Uvu- 
l;i(o. H(‘lni)(l ili(‘ir rinfd [.‘{(‘ps loo, oi!f' 
may soint'iimc^s i’(‘a(l lraL'(‘(ly, })()i<>iiai)l and 
Immini- a.^‘,i'i!*l pca’liaps ol lon^, lonii - 
who knows ? In {niy oas(‘ r(niain pha^r^' 
of civih/alion Iia,\(‘ rwaa* i)ro(hi(‘;‘d \\\c Ian- 
mil, <1)(‘ proplud, IIk' monk and llu' an- 
(•lio!‘(‘t— mon wdio find liajipiiaNs oi <l(^s(*rl, 
rav(' ami (*(‘11, 1h(' sanu' num who, at a 
diHVi*('id slai'o of (nd)i::hton]mM!l max dm 
(*o\(a' tli(' Sana' “pc'aca' ih ij passi^th imdo'*- 
sl a ndiniLj'” in l>o()ks, or in nh(*?nm1)*v, in 
tiKHlirinc or in sorial srTviro, 

Pmi( IIk' Nim l^id not Ili(‘ l)[*oW'n roho 
and short liair ('xacfforah* Ikm* uiiv So 
drossod, slu‘ iTiitilil Ix' anyilnnu; : hul ai an\ 
ra,t(‘ slu' f*onld not 1 h‘ a(‘(‘im('d of iriicfnaa*. 
lnd(*(‘d, hofor(' wo Itad ('Xploia'd Hu* d('ptlm 
of lh(‘ (*av(‘, and admivot] thi' ima'.M's that 
slatid th(*rf‘ in rows aloiifj; tlie f>']oom\ walls, 
and boforo wo had roiiirnod to tlio woodcm 
platform w]i('ro I ho h(n*mit lay on hi-> <'ll»ow 
i>'a/inp[ ont noross tlu’ (*oiintrv, tlio Nim had 
disooverod ov(‘rvthiim about ns that Avas 
wawtlt disoovorinn Willi qi)i(*k, luaiot rat- 
ing (jiK'stions sh(' (lis(dos(‘d our ayi'^. io- 
(*onu's and occupations : l)ut il is oiiK fair 
lo admit that sb(' waas (mtindy frank ahi'id 
borsolf. “Oil, 1 am foity-two,’’ slw an- 
nounood “Yos, I am marricxi of conrsi', T 
have oiuhl fjrown sons.” And sIk* siohod 
over tlu* noodk' wdlh wliicdi she was slio h- 
inf>* some olorioal lookiiif^ cloth. 

“Hoav 1on{.>’ hav(‘ \oii betm Ikmo I 

asked, 

“Six months/’ 

“It seems lon; 4 (‘r,” said the old h(Timt 
drily. It waa,s oiu‘ of his U‘W' (‘onlnbnram" 
to tiio conversation-' “It scamis lon{ 4 (‘r. 


'‘Six inontlis/’ rc^pcated tlie Nnn Avith 
(h'rision. “Tlniy lalktxl and balked and 
talku'd. I 0 ^‘iddn’t Ixaii’ .Iho (diaU(M\ So 1 
('am(‘ aw ay.” • 

“Tbit th(‘ childrcM) , I said. 

“t )!i, tlK‘\ ar(‘ ,i>rown up. ( )nc i> a 
!1(‘ad(‘r. lb' talks wor-t (d' ail.” 

“Ihil will \on not rtdiirn to \onr iui, 
band ” 

“Not \(*t/' r<'pii(Hl the Nnn - and <i 
smoth(‘r('d ;^asp bi'oko fiom tla^ h(M*mit. 

\\>c hc‘'an Oo depart, a \o\\' im'mlx'i’s ol 
the pai‘ly slarlin^j th(^ (kmccad, witli tlu’ 
Nnn show iiru ^h(‘m the' ^‘a‘di"^l x\av. I was 
ihi' la d ti» “o, and '-aid a v\’i rd ok fai’owa'll 
to till' old iK'rmit as I rost'. Kisintj, from 
his (dhow to <1 sittiui^' position h(' (dntch(Ml 
my sl(M‘\(' and w hispcaa'd . “Von are ol Su' 
l/.s‘o//c Miti ! {(io\('rnm('nl OHiciah. Yalv<' 
h(‘r away. St'iid hov away.” 

“Ibit,” 1 ericxl astonislu'd, “how* can I? 

1 have' no powaa* ov(m* Ihu .*’ 

“S(‘nd h(M' away, staid her awax,” he 
moaiHMl. “Shi' saAs six months. Thrhi}i 
sh(‘ has laxai litaa' fortx siweii and a half 
d iNs, and it '-e(‘ms (draanty. Sh(' has mwi'i* 
(•“as(‘d talking da\’ or ni^ht.” 

“WVII,” [ said, “I wall sptaik to hta* 
Imshand, 1 umha'sland la* !iv(‘s in Tlia- 
ton.” 

The hiaanit math' a hopi'li'ss ;;a‘stiir(\ 
“No ns(*. Do i!s(',” h(* said “Hta* Imshand 
- h(*r ehildiA'ii - (‘\en llu' Phaidta* - thi'V 
Ux‘V(‘)- y,el a \\ord in ('d^i‘wa\s. f know tor 
a fact lhal Maw eon tern[)lat(Ml ^ai^diinm' her 
wlum, in an (wil hour tor me, sla' suddtaily 
look il into la'r empty laxad to lucome a 
ilihliiDuii 

“You tliiiik llaw would tan XM'leome h.'r 
l)a(*k‘:>” 

“77/e/.‘/n, they sipiply all her netals la'rt' 
T<' iiiaki' laa’ sla>. Listi'u" - trom tla' 
tool of lh(' asct'Ul tia'ie lloab'd up tlu' volu- 
alde eaeklt' ot the Nun. 

“1 must 1 said hurriedly. “Oh, 

Holy man, livt' in peace.” And t1aa*<' (xone 
into th(' old t(‘llow's {‘V(‘s the wadoxh'sl lo(ik 
1 evta’ saw in a laaauit . 



Aimul, lOJiy 
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Rock Temples of Ellora 

j^y Q Venkatachalam 


I T'S iiiipossihlo IJiat lunniui iniiid cotikl 
have coiiceu ( 1(1 and Iiiiniaii luiiids 
could liiiv(' cx('cul('d I his Iciiiplc; it 
jMust he th(' work of the dods,” cxtdaiiucd 
HIV iriend, a yoiinj* ^irl iiiidcrf^radiialc ri'om 
Sweden, slandinf^ hcl'oi'c the tein])Je <d Kai- 
las at Kllora. “Tlial’s what oui' tradi- 
tions say," f rejoined cooly, "they f>o 
I'nrlher and assert that it was rais(*(l l»y 
Viswakarnia, the Divine Archit('cl, in a 
sini^'le nieht Ind, left imlinislied .as the day 
diiwned." We both ]auf>hed, hut under- 
stood each other, ddte modern riiiversity 
trained and sce|)tieiilly hr(uij.:ht tip ejri 
from tile W(>sl and the ignorant, supersti- 
tious Hindu worshipper, both re.ict in an 
.almost identiiail m.aniu'i' belore this amaz- 
ing achievement of Indiiin .art. Both ('cho 
tlu' snpor-lmman nature of the ('ITort .and 
aecomplislinuad emhodied in that m.agnitic- 
ent cj'eation. 

'I’liore is nothing like it in .all India; so 
iunazing, so aw(‘-inspiriiig, so bt'w ildering 
and so over-pow(aing is tliis tcauph' of 
Kailiis. Ajanta, its otdy rival in glor\ and 
grandeui', is moi'e magnificently situaUal 
jtnd possesses beautiftd fresco paintings, 
but it h.asn’t tlie colossal nature and the 
Himalayan magnitude of Kllora. .Nj.ani.a 
is also rich in sculptures but jiot lo tin' ex- 
li'iit and viirii'ty as hei-e. .Ajanta is purely 
Ihiddhistic, while h’.llor.a is J.ain, Ilindu 
and Buddhistic. The crowning glory of 
Ellora is Kailas, a transcription in stone 
(»f a vision of the Abode of Mahades . 

ljik(i .\j:inta, Ellora li('s in the north (»f 
the Nizam’s dominions; in f.act they lie 
b(>tw('on a distance of about fift\ miles as n 
crow Hies. Well-m.'uh' ro.ads comu'ct the 
cav('s with the towns of Daidatabad (a dis- 
tance of seven miles) and Anrang.abad (Id 
mil('s), which is the heaihpiarp'rs of one of 
the important districts in the Nizam's 
territory. Idle State maintains a good 


Titivellcrs’ Bungalow and a Giu'st House 
for visitors, uhich are situated on the cr(,'st 
id' the hillock overlooking the valh'} below. 
■A line metalk'd' road from Aurangabad 
skills through the Bol t (d' Daidatabad and 
after making a. slight ascent , o\ er a. ghat 
road, takes a dcsci’iit to tlu' vatic) and eii- 
t.(‘rs the lace (d' the caves right in tlu' 
middle where Kailas stands, h’roni one 
(Mid of the caves to the other, north to 
south, a smooth vvell-)irestM ved road runs to 
a distanci! of about a mile and a hall. The 
extreme j'ight scarp in thi' .^oiith contains 
lh(‘ okh'st Buddhist caves and the extreme 
left in the north contains the daina caves, 
while Ixdovv th(' luovv ol the idiil in bi'tvv'ec'ii 
these two are the Hindu rock-cut tmiiples. 

There are twelve caves in the Buddhist 
seri('s, s('V(Mit(,'en in the Brahminical, ex- 
cluding scviM’al smaikM' OIK'S, and livi' in tlu' 
dam group at the cxlrciiH' north end. 
.\iaiita IS the handiwork of both nature and 
man. 'FIk' river Ik'ghora there has furrow- 
ed the deep ravine into a hors('-shoe curve 
ill Ironl (d the caves and made them lo(d< a 
magniliceul natural amphitlu'atre. Here, 
in Ellora, the caves are excavated in tlu' 
fac(' (d a low-riiiining hill from north to 
south, vvliiih throws out small s])nrs at 
either cud. 'riierc is not the s(M’enity, 
solemnity and supernal (quietness of Ajanta, 
here, the surroundings are jilain and tife- 
.soine. 'I’Ik' rainy .season makes the place 
la'antiful and cheerful with waterfalls, tiny 
cascades and running rivulets. But the 
marvel ot the art of tlu- sculptor and arehi- 
t{'ct maki's one transfixed and to forget the 
surroundings. 

Over half tlii' number of the caves in Ed- 
lora contains striking jiieci's of sculptures, 
and forms, perhaps, one id' tlu' finest schi|)- 
tiiral galleiies in tlu' world. The cave No. 
12, ill the Biiddhi.stic seric'-: and ca.ve No. 
J5 in the Hindu group arc marvellous gal- 
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I'llK IWDmilST 


ArruL, lOiJS 


Ic'rics ol* sculptor's art, ])crljaps liu' niosi 
uni(|U(‘ in lli(‘ u'orld. I^icy ai*(‘ iwo and 
tlu‘('i‘-’St()ri(‘d slriicUircs, all car\(‘d nut nl 
livin^^ j'ock, with halls ol iiiaii)' |)ilL»rs and 
ornaUi capitals and with innuimu’ahhj sta- 
lucs ot Ui(' liudflha and the ^’ods ol Hindu 
inytholo; 4 'V, 'I'lu' third ^u)ic\ iji (*a\a‘ No. 
HJ is a. r(‘nuirkahl(‘ poiirait }j;alli*rv ol sla- 
tai(^s, all arranged in pcrlcct ordf*r and pro- 
p(a-ly lit hv natuial li^iit as it thc\ au* on 
an (‘xhihilion. Th(‘i‘(‘ ar^i^ t)S staliir . and 1<S 
pillars in thal stniaw alon(‘, not to talk ol' 
lh(‘ S( ulpluri‘d rrj('/c‘s and cliastly chirilli'd 
porches and ('iilranct's. ddu* Irx'fitnicnt ol‘ 
th(‘ l(‘a\cs ol‘ th(‘ l»o-li(‘(‘ und(‘r v\iru‘|i a.i*c 
s(*(‘n s(‘V('n linddhas, tlu' li^ur(‘ of a d(‘{‘r l\ - 
inj4 down lujar oiu' ol tlnaii, all ai(' don<‘ in 
a nias((‘rl\ manner chaiactci islii* ol a ^.^roat 
art. Th(‘ ri‘ 4 ur(‘s, the con\ cut iona!l\ 

iri'ated r*.w'ans and luae-. tlu' I’onr li]L;uies 
scalc'd roiiiul lh(‘ Ihiddha. , llu* puaurc ol 
a ^‘irl olTerin^ flowias m du' cave No. 11, 
r(*pres('nt a, hi; 4 'h ord(*r (d Indian sculpture. 
('aAc No. ti is a Hhaitya (d‘ lii pdlars with 
carved li^’nnv-. all roin d and a finidv de- 
si; 4 ni'd ('ntranc(‘; (‘a\(' .^o. s is a hie liall 
with lit pillars with round hi^’ ( {[lila.k; 
cax'cs N\)s. (), 7, and 1-' coiilain uiclu's 


with lieines, stoiu'-carvin^s of lions, ele- 
jfhanls, llMn;^ asparas and seat('d lUaldlias, 
h'rotn cav(‘ No. II heeiiis the Hindu 
f;rou|), \vhi< h rival and cwn exc<d in 
heautv , skill and workinanshij) tla^ J‘or(‘~ 
^oiiij^ (‘aves of tlj(‘ Ihiddliist. grouj). Tliest^ 
Sliivaite ca\'(‘s ai’o ri(*h in imaei^s of e(>ds 
atui j^odi'sst^s of the Hindu pantheon, tillus- 
Iratioiis ol inylhical le^auids and pnranic 
stoj'i(*s), eieantic* iniaec's of Shiva, Vishnu, 
Parvati, Hakshiiii, all powc'rfullv s(*nl])“ 
luiaal. h'or sli(‘('r |)owcr, str(‘n^th, rhytJmi 
and inovc'incni, th(‘r(‘ art* lew' works t>f 
stMilplnraJ art in the world to (xjual tlieiu. 
\V('sl(‘rn scholio s mm' nKac‘ly liorror ijj iJuun 
and considcj ihani as wtu'ks td' a distatst'd 
iniaj.^inatioo and U'rror-strickt'n mind, ^ho 
the Hindu * mid, liowtwt'.r, Iht'y r('presenl 
vt^rilaldt c ‘ lie truths, and it is no /^ood 
^hiitliiija e.K* s t‘V('s to thost' facts. A (ieurt^ 
of laik^dmdnaiavan, m cave No. N, is a 
iiiastt'rpii'c.' of scnlptiii’al art, worthy lo h(‘ 
ranked with that far-famtul lieurt' of d'ri- 
nmrtlii m th(‘ J^l!(‘jihanta eavt's. Tlu* eavt' 
No. In III this ^I'ronp is ('oinidiniumlary to 
I h(‘ eav (‘ No. 1 :l m tlit* Ihiddhist seri('s; Iiotli 
(‘ontain e;illerii‘s of heaiitilully earvtxl sta- 
tues arranged in pjoptu' ii}.;l)t as it on show. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


Indki find 'Far Eas{ 


Buddhist Society For Melborne 
To be Started Shortly 

MKLiJonvi-: 

\ SOC] l' 7 rY, Tor llu' study of 1 iiidflhishi nnd jiH’icmI thoi^;ilit, 
is sIk>i'IJ\' to l'»r st:!!lod in M(‘ll)oiirn<\ Mr. liconinil .V 
!>idlon, ol AlilU'i* l!oiis{‘, ‘jot), Idtilo (\)Hin(‘ Stn^ot, ths 
piiSKH''' of tli(' nio\ ('HKMil , h;is issnod ji circuliu' lo 

l!i(' and IBiddtii^.t soci(ni(*s 1 lu‘ouul»(>iit tlu^ woild 

fo}’ sii,y,it'sUoi).; and ot(i('r advi({‘ oil IIk' proj 'cf. 

A 1 ' i 'i\ I'jSMN'r t firr(‘ is no rio<:-i'n\ ol t h(‘ nal iir(‘ ('onhnnpia! - 
(‘d by i\lr. radl<Mi in M(d!)oiirn('. and ih- sooihm* on(‘ i‘- 
st,arU‘d tha ix'lhn- tor iJk' hundreds o( nani and 
wlio ar(' dissatisrnai with iIk' religion of dirist. 


jin'jini^'MDiciit > to Oait an 
laaiaiiist, jniuna! ifj Siuiiiafjoro. 
I'inanoial si!()|ioil if r tin* nfw 
idfo. if o. i)n«lo)“MO( wj ^ tiiK 
(innnd-ca lo sonu* rich hnsijic‘^> nun 
ol ihc louii. It \< iiitciuii><i to u.-t* 
thd jonniui^ to |ti'()])n<^'itc Inih th^ 

Tlu'iavada and Mahavann (hotniic^. 

Electric One 
Piece Suit 

Lonhon 

^ N clc(’i I lc^^))^ ;Sn!d‘‘ i^ai 

locfit v\ ill he I lie nnl\ I lilh;.; l ♦ n 

mail ill (la* (iitnic \»;li wcai, ain id 
lint h) Ml'. John Wooin, (»1 l.ondon 


China Preparing 
Her Troops 


Sh Wrai M 


QJU>iK is drilling a niiiidaM < ol 
!vn-h troop'-', accia'diii - to a 
toiciirn ,ll^c»Vln m tho inttnaoi. who 
dociaio - liiai th(' oiitiic male popn 
lahon ol llmian, Iswana-i and l\woi- 

rlawN' pi'oxincc'-H sea'in*- to t»o rccc)\ 

iin; imlitar\ Mammon IjMMw town 
and villn^'c arc cnthioiU'-itK'ulfv 
h'arnino' the ii'^c <d fneairin^^. 

Munitions appoai to lie filcntihd, 
Tltoti'-diiHU ol ca<c • ol riih's and 
otlaw ami-- hcuiL'' tulo’ii to l(■hlotc 
depots in the hills. 

Them is evidence (W'er\ where ol 
planned a<'tivit\. New aoflelrls aie 
heinc levelled, mad^- eon^t met ed . 
sletd hridet's hnilt and railwavv es 
tended . 


Buddhism In America 
Progress In 1 937 

S\N h’ljwriseo 

'pin: w. ‘siern AVoTiii'n’' Ihiddhi'-^t 

rnirean and the I'S'e-i West Ihid- 
dhiij, Well'ate Mission, nnd.-v lh«‘ 
direct sipiervi^ion «d Mi’'-. Miriam 
Salanave, are doim; I'o'rvthin^ 
j>oKMilde ol) theii' ptnt to pro)»aeate 


SpeakiMp on “('ll the-. and tP-- 
Mill! at ihe r*ra<Ilord J.adies' Jatn- 
cht'on (’Inlt, lu' said that tin* hi at ot 
the ' iie-])ie<'<-’ *‘'-nit'’ would l)t' eon- 
tioHen h\ a •>witch [or orflinar\ 
\\ainiih, le'at , and leli ipci-al ion. ’ 
It mipht he ncce-'-'jiry to canw' 
u'l accmnnhitoi jn the po(d\ei . Init 

at lietiK* in piihlie hnildnnjy the 

weai'eis would hi* aide to phlj,; in to 
power switches. 

AVheij It heeanie po-^sildi' to trails 
mil Inail In w ireles■^ ].eop|e wonid 
walk ahoiit wnh leieivine '•“Is in 
llieir lieads. 

Th(* oiiK flidiciillv he could fore- 
M'e w'jo what to do with riumV 

lvne<*s ! 

To Revive Buddhism in Korea 
Ways and Means to be Suggested 

\ MASS liicctii)^' of Biiildhists in Chosen (Korea) will lx- 
held in Seoul for (lu'ee days aliont Sepleniher to (l('(•i(le 
wavs and means to revixe Ihiddliism in Cliosen and 
Avliat should h(; dt>ne to i)i'oi)af>at(' Uuddliisni ainon^f 
Koreans. Ijeetiirrs on Buddhism Iw eminent ])riests 
and seladars w ill he eiven to the juetieral puhlie. 
ri’ is e\|)eeted that many d('l(';.iates will attend the 'meeting’ 
from dapan. 


the Ithamma oi ttie Ihnidfia m 
VmerK'i', Ihirinc .tie \eai Ur'tT 
tiie\ \\(e(^ able to laimdi a mi<i wt-'. 
et .1 t>f,mt h ol tl)eh mis-si »»i m 
M mne.ap'dis a-id til t> lo inam’eiatc 
| 1 ) IhnIdhisI lAten-ion Servita . 

'Fhe Me-'i<ir l'J.‘ 5 S plans hate 
siw • 1 al oh|ec| I ves, Tlies at e 
(iieatii effon, m hdialf o)‘ 1 eace . 

definite woiK m htdial* ol Y-inih: 
and till* f/iomotion ot orcani-ee' wt'l 
fare woric. 

'New Buddhist lournal 
For Singapore 

Si \ o veoin 

A IliKi.lliiO Voini- M.’ii — 


STARTLING PREDICTIONS:- Mnsi Accurate 

IN R horoscope:, pax-mis-trv, oracc.i: 

CONSUir TO-DAY WHY WORDY NEXT TO TOWER HALL 

Prof-. R. OHAFtMA.l>AHA. 

SI 7 . PaiiehiltawftttH Tload. Marnriuna, < 5 olombo 
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The Buddmtwt 


Apjiul, 


■local activities 


Colombo and Outstation 


Ramanya Nikaya’s Lead in 
Reform of The Sangha 

JJRAC/J^ICA [j ste])s uTre f()iMiJuhU(‘(l K r tiu' rororai of tho 
Kiimaiiya Sect of Buddhist monks iii the schonu^s ndopt- 
ed at the coidercnce lield on A]>ril ‘itth at tlie Dharnia 
Kiitta Ihrivena., raiya|;a!;i, presnicd o\(m* hv i\lr. 1). S. 
Senana\ak(‘, ri‘esid(‘nt ol \\\v !hitiian>a Nikaya Arak> 
sake Sahha. 

LARdB (‘j'owds assemhlfMl Irom llic oullxini:^ districts ex- 
tended a. cordial welconu' to tl»(‘ d^'lc^^atc's of monks who 
a.i‘ri\(^d from dilTei’f'nt ))ai‘ls of the Island, as \v(dl as to 
th(* niany well-wishers who had come in larj^t' numbers 
to [)a,rtici})ate iji vli(‘ conf(‘]‘(*nc(‘. 

THE entire rout(^ fi'ont tlu* tiii n to iIk' Uanph* from tin* dalle 
Hoiid had b(*(‘u (l('('orat(Mi and tlnvi* (‘laboralx* pandals 
s))aaine(l the ronh*. 

PROCKEDlNdS coinnienc(‘d with an man^ural aihhx'ss b\ 
Koratota, Indrascna, Nayake Thero, who was a.p])oint(‘d 
Chairman pro-tc'iu. Ht* dwelt at ((‘nath on the various 
steps talo'ii so lar and iIk' ])nr|)oM‘ fm* wliich they had all 
met that morniii;^. 


Mr. P, TI. cle Silva, Spcrt'tai ; < i 
thfi Lanka Ramanya Nika no 
B aka Sat)lia, read tlio proroLMl'nio- (»i 
tho meotinpj hidd in (’ok>inl>o, al 
which rules and regulations for the 
guidance of the Sangha Sabha had 
been formulated. After a disrvis'>ioii 
the rules were accepted with minor 
amendments. 

The Ven’ble Kodagoda l-jmscua, 
Maha Thero of Walaiiola Tt*m}ih’, 
Panadura, was unanimously ap 
pointed Chief PTigh Priest of the 
Ramanya Sect unanimously In ihe 
various delegafea of monks sen! In 
the voters of the 20 divisions into 
which Ceylon had been divided. 


Mniale l>hammasin Maha Tliero 
^\a- uniuiimoiihly afipoiuted Adika- 
unm \:i\ak(‘ ((Muef Ju^'tice) ol the 
Rama in a Nika\e. 

N’arioin ('oinmittees consisting of 
20 piicsrs in each were formed as 
follow.s : 

(1) Kxccutivc ( ommittpc. 

(2) lb^pi'OM*,ntal.ive ( ni'^apalath) 
{ 'oiiunittco. 

(2) .luibt ial ('(immittec. 

(tl InliKahoji (Wmmittec. 

(.5) (’on unit tee for Vmaya Ad- 
1 uini‘^^ ration. 


Letters of ajipoiiitiijeiU signed by 
Koiutota Indrasara Malm Thero 
President of the Sangha Sabha and 
Mr. 1). S. Seuauayake as President 
ot the Aralvsaka Sabha w'ere award- 
ed to the Chief High Priest who was 
duly appointed. 

^ir t>. I). .hiy Mtiliika, in address- 
ing the gathering next said tlmt lie 
was delighted to see snidi a large 
gathering of monks and laymen at 
the confereiict^. fU* u„t^ still more 
delighted hi thf* two af>poinim€*iits 
made as lie the two monks for 

a consjihu ablt‘ hnigtli of time and 
tlie\ higlilx di'served their a}»point- 
ini'nl" rna‘le. Hi', t'ould assure tliem 
t.lia( the eontideui'e ], laced in them 
would uever lie misplaced confid- 
•iii'e. 

Toda\ in ('eyloii, he (u>ntiniie,d , 
there wei'e jlirt*!* chief Nikftyas. Al- 
tliongb ilu'se went b,\ different 
names the\ wium all one Niknye — 
Ruddlm Nikaye. I( was gratifying 
to sc*c Dial llu' leiorm ot the Sangha 
had born undertaken by such a 
jiow^erfiil and refiresentativc body of 
Dayaknyas nnd be bad not the 
slightest doubt that ihis powerful 
hod^^ , with tie' Hssistaiiee of the 
Sangha Snblia, would bring about 
the necessary reforms. 

He hoped tliat the other Sectu 
vMuild follow the load taken 1)\ the 
Ramanya Nikaye. 

H. 1>. Kirimettiyaye, speak- 
ing next, traced tlie histoiy of Bud- 
dliisin from the amdent limes to the 
jiresont day, and exhorted the monks 
to live up to the traditions of the 
religion. 

(Contd. ou page 257) 
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tPHE BuMpiUST 


LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


Colombo and OuiataUon 

“Charter” For Ancient, 
Monuments 

Terms ot Proposed Ordinance 

Vim iU'W An1.i([uili('s it is iindiM'slood, will iiuike 

rulequato ()r(>visi(ui lor I.Ik' pifoiooiion of aiuiont 

inoMLiiHcnts in tlu* |U‘ss(‘ssiun ol* owikm's v\ msso- 

(*ia.li<)ns. 

V of tlin iiiUiio\ al)l(‘ ajd.i(jimi('S ot tins rlinss, it is point- 
ed out, ar(‘ of aroh;u^olo‘4it':]| and ediKailiona-l 

value tluan an\ movable antniint i(‘s so lai' diseovana'd in 
(\\vlofi. 

Til K (‘xistin^ ( d'dinanee provid(‘s ad(i(jiial(‘ proUM-lion tor tl)(' 
prescawation ol njoval>l(’< anti(piit i(‘s, llu‘ c'oiUiol of ex- 
eava, lions and expoil ol a,nt.i(piili(‘s latluM* than lli(‘ pro- 
t(^etion ot lai'j2;e iinnioval)lc‘ anticpnlu's, siK'ii as his- 
torical buildiuj^s and i‘ock-cut niominunils, |)articijlar- 
1} those ow*n(‘d l)\ prnaU^ parlies or bodies and oven* 
which the Ai*(‘hacM)l('^ical 1 )(q)ai tinent lias no control. 

IN lh(' projiosed Ordinaiirt* all ohjecls ot arciiaeolo;^ica.l a.nd 
liislori('al inUsa^st, both hi^ and small, inovahU' or mi- 
movable, will be classiTual 1o;4('lh('r as “a!)ti(]niti(‘s/“ 


,(Coutd. 1‘roin 250) 

Mr. D. S. Saiiaimyakf next ex- 
pret^iued his at t-hu step*^ 

taken that day tor the na'orni <>1 the 
Sun^dia. lie said Uial Oiei) \seak- 
ness up tu that, date was the luck oi 
co-o}>eraiion the monks extended 1o 
the Dayakayas and tliat w^^akiu'-'^ 
had been removed lliai day. He was 
positive that their aspirations lor the 
reiorin of tlie Sangha wtuild suc^ 
(‘.eed. in their Clnel, thi' Ven’ble 
Kodaj^oda I pasena, they had h)iind 
an ideal chief. 

He expl't^ssed tins ilianks to the 
Dayakayas for the imincMise lahonr 
spent l)y them to make ihe confer 
euce a success, lie appeah'd lo lie* 
jiionks to live up to the slandard e\- 
))eoled ot them as the hAinen al- 
Vvays looked up to them Inr yuid* 
auce. 

Burma Honour 
For Ceylon Monk 

^ COMM I NK 'ATION ooned l.> 
tl\e Ihiv. Thamp, Matinj^ Maun,i* 
/in, Private Secrelai} lo Maha 
iSangharaja of Maiulala^ . IhiiTna, 
luis been recedved l\\ the Uev. Mala 
lankara Maha There of Korulaw ella, 
Movatuvva to tlie effect that the 
title »■>! “ Mahaiia^v akc I’pa-Sangha 
raja, ' has lie.eii couterrod on Inm. 

The ttev. Malalankara Malia 
Tliei’o is the author ol scveiaJ 
poems, and is an (uninont Oriental 
5uliolar. 


Tooth Relic Locked 
Away Again 
Record Crowds at 
Maligawa 

ltlL('Om> (Oi»\\d ^)l OO.liOS j-.l 

j'a:-^ •m 1 I hn U'-h , h 

Dahuta Maligavsa on Vj.iil 

25th. ulucli was tia* la-i da\ ol ihe 
exjjosittoji f;l the ’^rof.tli H(dw* 

\Vlit‘ii the cxpo,dt.ion wa; o\t>i a; 
ti. 15 ji m. i»oarl\ lour ihous.Mid \vere 
left '•ut^ide and luul no chance <>'' 
stuMMg (he Uedu'. 

A (lo'^se of sevt‘ni\ }»o}icc haiT a 
ilifticult task ill koe])ing order. 


Vniid ^c^'.nc.-, o gieai ri'ligious ler- 
\5)iii' ihe SaiM'ed ll.elic with dm* 
))oni(‘ ami ce.tciuouial w iia jilaced in 

tile scM'ii ('H'dveliS ot gold, enif'rahl 

and prectoiis '.tom's by Mr, T. 1>. 
Kaiwatti', tlu' DiyavNadana Nilanie. 
Tin* Hev. Pahamum*. Malmnayakc of 
Asgii‘i,\a, gave famsil and the at- 
tendant [iru'st did lioiiiage to the 
Sacred Kelic before the multitude*, 
whieh overflowed from the liall 
down the siairwa,\s and into long 
({ueue> below the shnne room. 

After the Thevavar oeretnonv, br 
Puja, tl\e temple drums heat, the 
conch shell was blow'n and the cur- 
tain was WTung down on a mmnor- 
abb* exposition lasting several days. 
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